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HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT 


Inquest on the Election 


The campaign of 1959 will have a marked effect on the way 
in which future elections are conducted (page 117) 
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America at § Per Cent 


(page 159) 


Reluctant Dragon Autumn Thoughts Slowly into Space 


Mr Khrushchev is having a hard for Democrats The Americans recognise that 
job getting China to toe his The elector is now invited to they are j unlikely to overtake 
present line (page 119) consider how democracy is doing the Russians soon (page 137) 


in the wider world (page 121) 
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“My boss 1s 
very understanding!” 


“I’m his secretary. He’s found the ideal desk for my job—plenty of 
desk space, with a delightful glare-free working surface. 

“And when I want to type, my machine comes up from its cupboard at 
the touch of a finger—even when using an electric model. It is 

stowed away just as easily. 

“The drawers simply glide; three small, or one small and one large, 
with suspended filing in the latter if desired, and trays for 

pins and things in the centre drawer. 


“Lovely finish, like a new car, in colours to tone with my office.” 


To get the best out of your secretary, you really should get her a 





“a / iT o- Val Ae) ee Wa 
HARVEY 
fi ral / | 


SECRETARIAL 
DESK 


Please ask for details of the complete 
range of Office Furniture, which 
embraces : 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE PEDESTAL DESKS, 
BOOKCASES, FILING CABINETS, CUP- 
BOARDS, TABLES, PARTITIONING, etc 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LIMITED 


‘ Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
F/24 
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Slim, smooth and elegant, 
uncumbrous and exact, a watch 
that is wholly the watch 
of today, up-to-the-minute in 
its design, up-to-the-second 
in its timekeeping. 


Representatives in the United Kingdom: ' 


HATTON JEWELLERY CO. LTD., 51 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 


Prices of different models range 
from £24.15.0 to £80.15.0 


LAST 


ge): Meas 
Ise d ale) 


Tamura paystation telephones can 
be manufactured to meet your 
requirements. Write us stating 
details on telephone system in use, 
coins used, etc. Wall types and 
other models also available. 


. 
TAMURA ELECTRIC WORKS, LTD. 
364, Shimomeguro-2, Meguro, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: TAMURAELEC TOKYO 





Ask yourself, as tomorrow morning you unfold 
your morning paper: is this the right paper for the 
man I wish to be? 

No newspaper is quite like any other. Men are of 
all sorts, and so are the newspapers that are written 
for them. There are pompous papers for pompous 
people, superficial papers for superficial people. 

The Guardian is a lively paper for lively-minded 
people. 

It steers a steady course between sensationalism on 
the one hand and stuffiness on the other. It is reverent 
where reverence is due, but thumbs its nose when 
nose-thumbing is the only eloquent gesture. 

If you are proud of your own intelligent attitude to 
life, you should take a paper you are proud to read. 


GUARDIAN 
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Aluminium Windows Si 
GRE my FAVoURItE “3 
BECAUSE I don’t 
like PAINtING 
anp they don’t 


Need dNy 


‘ New head office for Associated Electrical Industries Ltd., Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 
‘Architects: Wimperis, Simpson & Fyffe. Consulting Architect: Sir Albert Richardson K.C.V.O., P.P.R.A. 


“The child doesn’t like painting?” “Do they make aeroplanes?” 


“She’s trying to explain that Williams & ‘All right. You win. They don’t make aeroplanes. 
Williams aluminium windows don’t need painting.” But they’re so well known in building construction 
“Williams & Williams?” that every architect, every builder, knows their name 

“Come, come, you must have heard of as well as his own. Now you're going to tell me you’re 
Williams & Williams. No?” not an architect or a builder.” 

“No.” “a 

“T suppose you've heard of Gilbert & Sullivan? “To resume. These aluminium windows don’t 
Laurel & Hardy? Oxford & Cambridge?” need painting. Builders like them because they’re 
“Yes. But they don’t make aluminium windows do light to handle and because plastic strips can be used 
they?” instead of putty. Customers because they don’t rattle. 

“Forget I ever mentioned them. I’m trying to Incidentally, Williams & Williams make most of the 
tell you about Williams & Williams. They make aluminium windows used in this country. Clear?” 
practically everything.” “T suppose so.” 


frum brokwng buildrng produces WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





Williams & Williams make steel windows of every description. ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, movable steel and glass 
partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products. WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


RELIANCE WORKS: CHESTER *" WILLIAMS HOUSE: 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN: LONDON : W.C.1 
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TR Services provide more than a range of equipment for doing 
different kinds of jobs. The really important thing about TR 
Services is their good effect on a business; on its economy, 
efficiency and on its whole atmosphere. This effect is achieved 
simply by making it easier for everybody to do things more 
quickly, more accurately, more promptly. Such diverse things as 
finding people and speaking to them; encouraging time discipline; 
costing work more accurately; or showing up an uneconomical 
machine—and showing why it is uneconomical. The climate of 
business is altogether different in an organisation where TR 
Services give staff a proper appreciation of the value of their time, 
and provide the means to make the utmost use of it. 


Please write for further information 


Telephone Rentals 


LIMITED 


OPERATING JR SERVICES 





(Dept. 26) 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.7 
Telephone: KENsington 1471 


SERVICES 























ATTENDANCE and SYNCHRONISED 
2 gimple intercom to iii COST RECORDERS CLOCKS 
va u NTR. RAPH 
provi de Exchange. CENTEGRATOR 











Pan Am’s Big Jet Clippers 





extend over the world 


cutting your flight times almost in half 


by Is traditional with Pan American, in extending its 
modern Jet Clipper* service, to provide the finest, fastest 
service where the most people can enjoy it. In addition, 
every Pan American Jet Clipper flight offers both deluxe 
President Special service as well as money-saving, low-cost 
fares. Either way, you enjoy the singular knowledge that 
you’re aboard the world’s fastest, most comfortable airliners 
—fiown by the world’s most experienced airline. Call your 
travel agent or 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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NEW YORK 
LONDON 

PARIS 

ROME 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
HONOLULU 


TOKYO 
CARACAS 
ASUNCION 
BUENOS AIRES 
PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


AND EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 26TH 


FRANKFURT 
BRUSSELS 
AMSTERDAM 
DUSSELDORF 
HAMBURG 
COPENHAGEN 


PAR AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 










: think 
steel... 
wire... 
wood... 
think Boulton and Paul 





PLU) 
AND PAU] 





A long-established organisation whose activities are | The accumulated knowledge and experience of many 
devoted to the specialised manufacture of quality | years provides a first-class service for Architects, 
products in steel, wire and wood. Engineers, Builders, Farmers and Industrialists. 


Boulton and Paul Limited NORWICH .LONDON- TIPTON.- BIRMINGHAM 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF ALL TYPES OF STRUCTURAL STEELWORK AND FARM BUILDINGS 
JOINERY MANUFACTURE OF WOOD WINDOWS, DOORS, KITCHEN FITMENTS AND OTHER STANDARD JOINERY 

WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURE OF CHAIN LINK SHEEP NETTING AND OTHER TYPES OF WIRE FENCING 
FENCING SUPPLY AND ERECTION THROUGHOUT THE WORLD OF ALL TYPES OF CHAIN LINK, WIRE. WOOD AND 


CONCRETE FENCING 
Write for further information to Riverside Works, Norwich, Norfolk NOR 72A. 
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100,000 BUSINESS MEN 
HAVE WAITED FOR THIS! 





Dimensions: Length 103" 
Width: 5§”, Depth: 3%” 


tHe IMTeGemmorette 


A dictating machine that works anywhere and is interchangeable in use with the 


Stenorette DICTATING MACHINE 


Using the same tape cassettes as the Stenorette 
Dictating Machine — and sharing most of its 
accessories, too — the new Grundig Memorette 


simply posted to the office for Stenorette tran- 
scription and typing the following day. Com- 
pletely self-contained, powered by rechargeable 


brings all the advantages of machine dictation 
to businessmen, wherever they may be. It will 
note orders, convey instructions, record Inter- 
views, in full. And the recorded tape can be 


batteries, providing dictation and transcription 
facilities, the Memorette opens up new possi- 
bilities of improved efficiency for businesses 
everywhere. 


CLT Memorette 


BATTERY - OPERATED 
DICTATING MACHINE 


PRICE DO GUINEAS 


complete with Microphone and Batteries, Cassette 
and spare Spool. 


Please send me details of the new time-saving Memorette and its office companion, the 
new transistorised Stenorette 


I tN a ha RESO AN hs ae Leas 


Address 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 


Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 New Oxford St., London, 
W.C.1 

Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, 
S.E.26 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
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IN NEWOWEEA 


THREE EDITIONS at your service 


EUROPEAN 
EDITION 
AMERICAN 60,000 PACIFIC 
EDITION CIRCULATION EDITION 


1,225,000 27,000 
CIRCULATION ere CIRCULATION 


Space may be bought locally and paid for In local currency. 
Black & White page rate for the American Edition: £2,355-7 


European Edition: £289-5-9 — Pacific Edition: £152 








SELL 


(BRITISH GOODS TO) 


Tne WORLD 





No commodity is more perishable than live news...nor 
more sought after. Serving this commodity around the world 
..- first, fast, fairly and factually...is NEwSWEEK’s job. 


That NEWSWEEK does its job well is evidenced by the 
quality audience it attracts — more than 1,300,000 high- 
income families on six continents. Eight out of ten family 
heads hold major administrative and operating responsibili- 
ties in business, industry, government and the professions. 


Here is a leading world market for international advertisers 
... key people whose influence is decisive and whose per- 
sonal buying habits persuade and communicate themselves 
to others. 


For further details, write or phone Newsweex at any of 
the offices listed here: 


London, S.W.1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
6166. Paris 8,21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/ 
Main, Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193. 


NEWSWEEK 
the INTERNATIONAL “2s magazine 
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We manufacture three of the best known types of 
Marine Oil Engine—N.E.M.-Doxford. Olark-Sulzer and 
N.E.M.-Gotaverken. Since we also build 

marine turbines and boilers, we have a wider than 
average grasp of the problems of marine propulsion. 


—— 


| \ | 
|Pontoctenlosisetsetecton! 


tan Fa 











Some of the best equipped fitting-out berths 
on the North East Coast are those of our 


three works on the Tyne and the Wear. 
Here we carry out complete engine installations 


of any type of machinery. 


THE RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


Co-ordinating the land and marine activities of: 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING ©O. LTD, RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND London Office: 58 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS 


Stap, 


© es 







Sieg fried Marcus took the first motor ride in 1865. He built a much improved rebicle in 1875, 
which is preserved in the Vienna Technical Museum. In those days, the main object was to 
make the car go. Nowadays it is equally important to make it stop, and modern brakes 


must be capable of dealing with increased loads, higher speeds, frequent use. 


Q 
Aq s top, 


"« 


Some of the world’s most advanced motor vehicle designs use 
brakes in which the linings or pads are attached to the shoes by 
Redux adhesives. Longer life, greater efficiency, freedom from 
chatter and from scoring are a few of the resulting advantages. The 


same method is used for bonding the structures of more than seventy 


Mercedes-Benz 30081. in which Redux is used 
Sor bonding brake linings to shoes. Photograph 
by courtesy of Daimler-Benz A.G. 


May we send you further information ? 





Rediix Adhesives for metals GROW Se Gap anieus 





Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 2121 


AP3354 
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Allied Chemical brings you new 
products to do new things...chemically 


New products from Allied Chemical are offering new op- 
portunities for increased growth and added profits to in- 
dustries throughout the world. Today, with over 3,000 
products, it offers one of the world’s most complete lines 
of basic chemicals from one source. 










and for you 


Perfect partners to delight your 
ear and eye. Orthotone presents 
high-fidelity stereo equipment of 
superb technical quality. Made 
specially for each other in the 
same modern factory to provide 
the finest attainable standard of 


high-fidelity. 
‘ORTHOTONE’ 


HIGH-FIDELITY STEREO 


SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS LTD., 
Melbourne Works, Melbourne Rd., Wallington, Surrey. Wallington 9252 (10 lines) 
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Here are a few examples of new Allied chemicals in 

action: 

@ NEW FOAMING URETHANES based on Allied’s raw ma- 
terials are inspiring functional creativity in cushioning, 
packaging, vibration and heat insulation. 

NEW, TOUGH PLASKON NYLON RESINS bring the econ- 
omy and mold-ability of plastics to the heavy-duty 
machinery field. 

FLUORINATED HYDROCARBONS provide the “push” for 
aerosol products, cool refrigeration equipment. 

NEW CAPROLAN NYLON is now being used in the manu- 
facture of tires, upholstery, carpets, conveyor and 
automotive safety belts. 

LOW-MOLECULAR-WEIGHT POLYETHYLENES are the 
bases for better floor waxes, paper coatings, polishes, 
printing inks, textile finishes. 

For information on how new chemicals from Allied can 

be used in your industry, contact your nearest Allied 

Chemical International Office. Also ask for our new 

illustrated booklet, “Introducing Allied Chemical Inter- 
national”, which briefly describes our company and its 

major products. Write on your company letterhead. 
PLASKON and CAPROLAN are trademarks of Allied Chemical 
ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
New Chemicals Dept. 14 

ites OFFICE 
Tl HT) r ector Street 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Cable: ALCHEMIC NEWYOxs 


al em j ca | EUROPEAN OFFICE 


19 Avenue des Arts 
Brussels 4, Belgium 
Cable: ALCHEMBEL 


trom wire drawing and tape weaving to final inspection ot 
the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production 
in their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
assurance of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 
products. 


Y K K aa oe 
"YOSHIDA KOGYO KK. 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon I-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Pistols for two 


Der Ary Valen, 





Father brought you to school last Open Day so I expect you know who I 
am. I think I ought to inform you of certain activities on the part of a 
Certain Person which have simply got to be Stopped. (Actually it’s your brother 
J«m«s but one can’t be too careful.) I only found out by accident and a good 
thing I did because we don’t want the Yard snooping about, anyway they'd 
be baffled, and if Father knew he’d blow his top. Fortunately | have made 
some deductions. 


It began about a month ago when The Observer came to us at home 
(Sunday it must have been). This may sound nothing special but it is because 
we never used to have it. So Father said ““They’ve sent us the wrong paper 
again.”” And Mother said “Oh no dear it’s for me” or some stuff like that but 
the point is the way she said it. I knew she was covering up like mad for 
something because she isn’t all that struck on newspapers not as a rule. 


So I said nothing just hummed a merry bar or two. Mother laughing and 
talking in a most unnecessary way and Father looking huffed and hipped. So 
I picked up this Observer and read a bit (this was at breakfast) and Father 
said “Very good paper” in a voice simply choking with curiosity and things. 
Then Mother hid it! (That afternoon.) Then next Sunday it came again—and 
I found the 64,000 dollar answer... 


Your brother Jem*s is carrying on a Secret correspondence with my mother 
in the Personal Column of the Observer! It seems incredible, because she’s 
well over thirty-three, but there it is (and I’m sure it’s him, from certain chance 
remarks and other subtle clues). Weird stuff, terrifically passionate—well if you 
look at last week’s copy you'll see what I mean. And Mother sending him 
answers now, simply chronic! But that one from “A Friend,” that’s me! 
I couldn’t afford more than two lines so either he didn’t understand or he lost 
his nerve, because he never turned up. I waited ages. 


I thought if I slapped his face he’d have to fight—somewhere private, 
obviously we must keep it out of the papers. We could have a secret rendezvous 
at dawn and a password... 


THE OBSERVER 


wouldn’t be a bad one. Afterwards the winner 
would have to leave the country, but I wouldn’t mind that. You could be his 
second if you like so please will you tell him as a man of Henour he can’t 
refuse, if he is one. I'd better not sign my full name. 


Yours sincerely, 
Stephen X. 


By the way, is it true what Father says you sometimes write for the 
Observer? The rugger reports are Ist class, also the athletics. 


This is No. 4 in “The Observer and Mrs. X”’, a tense, outspoken epic. Next Week, BRR-BRRR!... BRR-BRRR! 
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THROUGHOUT 
\ \THE WORLD 


PAPERMAKERS USE 
AND LIKE 


SHR ae NLU Aa 


‘CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 
SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


Balanced Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created by Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and 
like Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade 
pulps that provide the right balance of all im- 
portant qualities ... brightness, cleanliness, 
strength, formability and proper beating char- 
acteristics. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


U.S.A. 





260 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 








Ps A ieee - be eB 
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TRAINING SELLS... 


TOILET PREPARATIONS for Richard Hudnut Ltd. 

DIESEL ENGINES for Perkins of Peterborough. 

FOOD PRODUCTS for Alfred Bird & Sons Ltd. 

STOCKINGS, LINGERIE and CORSETRY for Kayser Bondor. 

PENS for Scripto Pens Ltd. 

ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS for The Solartron Electronic Grp. Ltd. 
BEDS for Horatio Myer & Co. Ltd. 

AIR TRAVEL for British European Airways. 

CLOCKS and WATCHES for Smiths Clocks and Watches Ltd. 
PAPER TOWELS for Kimberly-Clark Ltd. 

MEAT and FISH PASTES for C. Shipham Ltd. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING SERVICES for Taylor Woodrow Group. 


Over 2,000 Companies use Tack Courses. 


Tack Sales Training Courses give your st 4% 
salesmen and sales executives a new os 
insight into selling — creating the —~Sy- 
vigour and enthusiasm that bring success. wf C 
Write now for full details to:— Ast’ 
THE TACK ORGANISATION, 

Longmoore Street, London, $.W.1. VIC 5001 


* World’s Largest Personal Sales Training Organisation. 
SOUTH AFRICA - AUSTRALIA - IRELAND - INDIA - 


1598 


ETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 


as 
o s 
Building ? 
ASK YOUR ARCHITECT ABOUT 


VELOVENT 


SYSTEM OF HEATING/AIR CONDITIONING 


UG MOO DN Key? 


RUISLIP : MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4066 
BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 


ETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 


iS OUR ._BUSINESS 


= a 





1959 


TACK] 


BELGIUM - ITALY 





IS QUALITY 
ask 


This* is the CYMA “ Navystar” 
Ultra-slim ... waterproof... 
shock-protected ... 
17-jewelled Swiss lever 

in all-steel case. The 

elegant, world-famous 
quality watch of unsurpassed 
value at £24.17.6, 


# One of over 90 CYMA 
precision watches for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, at prices 
from 15 gns. to £200, 


One of Switzerland’s finest watches. 
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YOUR FIRST CONCERN? THEN... 


first to see 


TO COMPANY DIRECTORS 


Have you considered the value of this internationally famous watch for the 


purpose of presentation? 


To mark an important occasion for some special award—no gift could be 
better appreciated than a CYMA, the watch aspired to by so many discerning 


people throughout the world. 
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FREE 


on request to: 


Handbook of 
Commerce é oe 


niger SSN ae -- 
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Includes details of :— 


Communications 
Customs & Excise 


Import & 
Export Controls 


Hotels 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
Public Services 
Taxation 


Tourism 


ise now available FREE 

together with a copy of 

“Industrial Promotion in Ghana” to all 
investors interested in this increasingly 
important market. 


THE TRADE COMMISSIONER, 
The Office of the High Commissioner for Ghana, 
13 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 






















DEFENCE 


BONDS 





Defence Bonds are a safe and extremely profitable way of 
saving. As well as the attractive interest of 5% per annum, 
the Bonds are repayable after 7 years at the rate of £103 for 


each £100 invested—and this 3% Bonus is U.K. income tax free. ~ 


The bonds may, of course, be encashed before maturity. The 
interest, payable half yearly, is not exempt from tax, but tax 
is not deducted at source. You can have up to £2000 of these 
Bonds exclusive of holdings of earlier issues. Bonds inherited 
from a deceased holder or acquired by conversion of earlier 
issues can be held in addition. On sale in £5 units. Buy all you 
can afford. 


IN SEVEN YEARS 


5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 


£9.12.6 


per cent (gross), per annum if 
you pay tax at the —™ ‘ 
standard rate of 7/9. 










Full information on Defence Bonds from your stockbroker, banker 
or other professional adviser, and from your local Savings Committee, 
Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London SW7 
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Barely a year after the first ground was broken, the new Esso oil port and 
refinery on Milford Haven have reached the halfway stage of construction. 
Above is an impression of part of the 350-acre site, by the distinguished 
artist, Mr Denis Wreford. 

£18 million is being invested in this new British oil port which will be 
capable of berthing tankers of 100,000 tons. Over 2,000 men are now at 
work on it. 44 million tons of oil will begin to flow through the labyrinth 
of pipes, tanks and towers, every year, when the entire project is com- 
pleted in November 1960. By that date also, regular employment will 
have been created for 450 people, mostly recruited from the residents of 
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neighbouring towns and villages. Customs revenues from the output of 
finished products will exceed £30 million annually. Shipping dues 00 


tanker operations, and rates on the refinery itself, will also yield addi- me 
tional revenues for local authorities. fis 

Care has been taken to reduce the impact of this new industrial enter - 
prise upon an open countryside and coastline. For example, from the vit 
outset this refinery has been planned and constructed with the advice of4 Br 
professional landscape architect. It is also the first refinery in Britain to be > 


air-cooled throughout, thus eliminating the need for large quantities of 
sea-water normally required for cooling, and thereby reducing the dangers ex] 
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of sea pollution by oil. Again, where soil and weather conditions permit, 
tree plantations are planned to screen unavoidably broken skylines. The 
marine jetty has been designed in such a manner as to allow local inshore 
fishing craft to follow their customary passages. 
If you are ever in the Milford Haven district, you are warmly in- 
vited to view this second complete refinery to be built by Esso in 
Britain since the war. We believe it represents a welcome advance “ 
towards greater prosperity for Wales. lief which w ha to Qty 7 
find is widely aie te _ aie Saaveiies "When ae anal 
expect you? PETROLEUM COMPANY, LTD, 36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON SWI 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


ON BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Aluminium castings, sheet and extrusions are widely used 
on the 2,000 h.p. diesel-hydraulic main line locomotive 

built by North British Locomotive Co. Ltd and now coming 
into service on the Western Region of British Railways. 

The driving cabs at each end are constructed of aluminium 
castings welded together, and are supplied complete by 


Lightalloys Ltd, who are also providing other cast and 





fabricated aluminium components such as louvres, side 


access doors, etc. British Aluminium, suppliers to Lightalloys Ltd, are proud to be associated in this and in other ways 


with the British Railways Modernisation Plan. Our Development Engineers are ready to help with your particular problem. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd @) 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON 
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Her Majesty’s 
Government 


HE first results on Thursday suggested that the Conservative Government 

is returning to power. Never mind the changed majority, or the implica- 

tions of the campaign and of the voting; those can be discussed next week. 

That the Tories should return for this third time running with any majority 

is a sufficiently remarkable achievement. It is one that few people envisaged 

as remotely probable eighteen months ago. But it is also an achievement 

which carries some dangers for the future management of this country. If 

Mr Macmillan is to take up the Queen’s commission again, there are certain 
very specific things that independent well-wishers ought to say. 

The first thing that Mr Macmillan ought to do is to shuffle the members 
of his team about. If we are not, after eight years, to have a new Government 
in political colour, we need a new Government in personal complexion. This is 
not because the old team was a failure. It is because most individual senior 
ministers have been in their departments long enough both to accomplish the 
things that they most urgently wanted to do, and to think up all sorts of reasons 
why the things that they have not yet dared to do would be politically or admini- 
stratively impossible. Only a Prime Minister can know all the complexities 
involved in cabinet-making, and it would be absurd for an outsider to be impor- 
tunate in his recommendations. But, for preference (though this may be an 
unlikely forecast), one would now like to see Mr Amory move to the Foreign 
Office, Mr Macleod to the Chancellorship, and the Ministry of Labour taken 
over by a man who should have five qualities: he should be sufficiently 
outspoken in his oratory and able in his administration to make an impression 
upon the country, but not sufficiently young or ambitious or prominent to be able 
to look forward to possible future Prime Ministership, and thus perennially 
anxious to save himself from becoming “ too controversial” in the eyes of one 
half of the electorate. Among several possible candidates, perhaps Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter’s is the sort of name that most readily comes to mind. 

Whoever the incumbent, it is at the Ministry of Labour that the key to the 
success or failure of this new Tory Government will lie. The country has just 
passed through an extraordinary election campaign in which almost the sole 
subject shouted on the hustings was how the parties would spend—in Labour’s 
case greatly overspend—the 3 or 4-per cent increase in annual production which 
everybody now apparently assumes to be Britain’s birthright. What nobody 
liked to mention, however, was that Britain will not get this 3 or 4 per cent 
annual increase—and certainly will not be able to spend it on social reforms— 
if, in the conditions of very full employment which such a sustained rate. of 
expansion would require, trade unions are going to get § or 6 per cent annual 
increases in wages. Everybody knows in his heart that wage inflation on the 
scale of 1956 or 1957 would compel any British Government to put a check to 
expansion at least as sharply as the last Macmillan administration then had to do. 

The change of policy that is required at the Ministry of Labour does not 
involve anything so undemocratic as compulsion of the trade unions or anything 
so simple as mere discussions with them (though by all means let the Minister 
hold these). The change required is more subtle. For the larger part of the 
last Parliament the Minister of Labour leapt in with his conciliatory powers 
whenever he saw a chink of light in an industrial dispute—on the assumption 
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that his principal concern should be to avoid the continuation 
of strikes. From the start of the new Parliament he should leap 
in with his propagandist influence whenever he sees a warning 
- signal in impending industrial settlements—with the recogni- 
tion that his principal concern should be to avert wage 
inflation. 

If the second Macmillan government would grasp this nettle 
—of accepting that the Ministry of Labour should have a 
responsibility to try to keep down costs—it could and should 
increase industrial production much more rapidly and steadily 
than did its predecessor ; the sights for expansion could be 
raised up to the same sort of level as Dr Erhard’s Germany 
has attained, and the real resources would become available 
for great and desirable social reforms. In these, the main 
concentration during this Parliament should be on large 
increases in national assistance rates. 

One powerful if subsidiary means of keeping costs and 
prices down, and thus of allowing production and demand to 
. rise, would be by a bold advance towards freer international 
trade. One of the first acts of the new Government ought to 
be to lift bodily the remaining import controls on dollar con- 
sumer goods, and another should be to make a new trading 
initiative in Europe. To facilitate this, Mr Maudling should 
be moved on (and up ?) from his present office, and be 
succeeded by a known European enthusiast ; this might be 
an excellent place at which to bring Mr Thorneycroft back 
into the Government. 


ee department where a change at the top could make 
4 a new start possible is the Colonial Office. For Mr 
Lennox-Boyd to leave after electoral success (though at the 
moment of writing it is not known whether he has achieved 
personal victory in his marginal seat in Mid-Bedfordshire) 
would not be quitting under fire. He has been personally 
anxious to go for some time, and there would be a special 
advantage in his going now ; just as his arrival made way for 
the return of the Kabaka, so his departure ought to lead up to 
the release of Dr Banda. If the constitutional conference on the 
Central African Federation is still to be held as early as Octo- 
ber, 1960—and that would appear to follow from Conservative 
victory—not a moment can be lost in starting to make the 
preparations. 

Now that it is known which Prime Minister will make the 
appointments to Lord Monckton’s commission, these should 
be promptly announced. In making them it is important that 
the Tories should not misuse their new position of advantage. 
The Opposition should be given every chance to participate. 
Sir Roy Welensky must not be allowed to cherish the illusion 
that, now his “ enemies” on the left are defeated, he can relax 
in his efforts to make Federation (with its declared aim of 
partnership) properly palatable to British or African opinion. 
The best outcome would be for the Nyasas to get regional 
autonomy, under any leaders whom they themselves choose, 
within a federal framework ; and Dr Banda should be given 
a chance—perhaps, after the Makarios precedent, in the 
Dorchester Hotel—to show whether he will co-operate in 
drawing such a constitution up. 

In most other colonial areas, a new Tory Colonial Secretary’s 
policy will necessarily and rightly be “more of the same.” 
Mr Lennox Boyd has, on the whole, a good and creditable 
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inheritance to pass on. The important proviso is that there 
must be no loss of momentum anywhere in the movement 
towards self-government. In Kenya, it should be accelerated. 

Over at the Defence Ministry, a change is equally desirable 
—and generally regarded as much more likely. Mr Sandys 
has fulfilled his function and should now be transferred 
(perhaps to take care, probably admirably, of science ?). It is 
not necessarily a reproach to him that his successor’s problems 
will seem as formidable as (and not dissimilar from) those 
which he himself confronted on taking office. The investment 
in the British contribution to the deterrent, which initially 
seemed to offer a financial saving or at least a means of stop- 
ping defence costs from rising, now looks like getting out of 
hand. Either the defence budget must go up, or still further 
drastic pruning of the present vestigial and inadequate con- 
ventional forces must be made, or the orders for the Blue- 
streak missile will have to be cancelled ; and, to add to the 
difficulties, the recruiting rate for the regular forces, which 
appeared to be vindicating Mr Sandys so remarkably, is now 
once more heading downwards. Clearly, one of the new 
Government’s first priorities is to make yet one more deter- 
mined attempt to get a more drastic rationalisation of Britain’s 
defence effort within the framework of the transatlantic alliance 
and of Nato. 


N the diplomatic front, though one’s preference in a new- 

model administration must be for the simply prudential 
and firmly diplomatic Mr Amory, a change is in fact less likely. 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd is generally expected to soldier tenaciously 
on. To do Mr Lloyd justice, disarmament is the subject he 
handles most confidently and this looks like being much the 
most important content of any summit talks. Now that the 
election is out of the way such talks will no doubt take place 
very shortly. They are welcome, always provided nobody con- 
siders them to be more than they are: they should be recog- 
nised as the first preliminaries to an almost indefinitely 
extended process of negotiation, in which the only hope 
of arriving at any outcome is to keep a sense of proportion 
about the part Britain itself is playing and a firm grip on the 
principle that the real summit is wherever two and not three 
or more big powers are gathered together. 

Domestically, in the light of the promises made by all parties 
in the desire to appear civilised, up to date and responsive 
to youth, the next session ought to be a great one 
for Home Office reforms—and presumably, and deservedly, 
for Mr Butler. The new Government should be urged to 
give facilities to—and allow free votes on—an unusually large 
quota of private members’ bills. And, in contriving how we 
can live more freely ourselves, a Tory Britain should not 
forget its good manners and its duty to foreigners. Radical 
revision, if not wholesale repeal, of the aliens laws should rank 
as high as making it less frustrating to gamble or drink. 

Here, then, is the outline of a policy with which the 
new Conservative Government could begin to set the Thames 
on fire. Last week The Economist said that the Tories 
deserved a vote, if not of confidence, then of hope. The early 
results on Thursday suggest that a majority of the electorate 
has shared the same opinion. The first few months of the new 
Government will show whether the hope is to be fulfilled 
by Tory reform or confounded by Tory inertia. 
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HE first casualty of this campaign was complacency 
"[ sone those, especially on the Conservative side, who 

had thought that the public opinion polls showed a 
settled state of political alignment in the British people. 
Hardly any commentators had foreseen that there would be 
the large increase in “don’t knows” during the campaign ; 
but perhaps, looking back, they should have done. It is fairly 
clear who the “ don’t knows ” who instilled uncertainty into 
the election were. After eight years of Conservative rule 
it was inevitable that a large number of people should 
have accumulated a load of minor or major complaints against 
the government ; in all previous decades they would have 
swung firmly over to the Opposition party before the campaign 
started. But the Labour party has had some unusually un- 
attractive albatrosses to haunt it during most of the 1950s— 
one called nationalisation, another called Mr Cousins, and a 
third composed of memories of immediate postwar austerity. 
So Labour was not an automatically attractive magnet for 
the dissidents against the Government; unusually for an 
Opposition, Labour even tended to repel some of the former 
fairly-faithful from its own ranks. 


At times during the last Parliament the outward tide of 
dissidents was stronger away from one party, at times from 
the other ; between June and September of this year the public 
opinion polls reported that the tide was stronger away from 
Labour. But it is now clear that the circumstances that evoke 
unfavourable responses for one party in the public opinion 
polls are not necessarily the same as the circumstances that 
evoke deep-seated and settled conversions. When Mr Mac- 
millan announced that the moment for choosing a new Gov- 
ernment was at hand, the dissidents from both parties thought 
again: they revealed themselves, to both canvassers and poll- 
sters, as “‘ don’t knows.” 

The result was that campaigners in the election itself had an 
Opportunity to sway far more votes than in previous contests. 
This was a development that caught the Conservatives com- 
pletely unawares, and they have learned a lesson from it that 
they will never forget. It is unlikely that a major party will 
ever again go into a contest with as rigid a strategy as the 


Inquest on the 
Election 


When the general election campaign ended on 
Thursday, it was already clear that its impact 
on the way in which the next election is con- 
ducted will be far greater than the influence of 

' the 1951 or 1955 contests on their successors. 
To begin with, nobody will ever believe again 
that the public opinion polls can show that a 
contest is an open-and-shut affair before the 
battle is started. The campaign should also have 
thrown a new light on the use of modern propa- 
ganda media and of local party organisations, and 

on the need for changes in election law. 





Conservatives started with this time, or that either side will 
let the other make the news and decide the issues as 
unimpededly as Labour was allowed to do in the early stages 
of this campaign. As the campaign wore on, both sides began 
to realise that media of communication with the public were, 
after all, important. 


7 most discussed—although not necessarily the most 
crucial—of these media was the party political telecast. 
Here again the Tories were caught at a disadvantage. The 
quality of the early Conservative television broadcasts was, 
from a technical point of view, almost unbelievably bad. 
The Tories had tied themselves down to an extravagant film 
effort, using outworn documentary techniques which profes- 
sional television producers have long since discarded. This 
film, moreover, was planned too far in advance of the election 
and helped to contribute to the static and irrelevant feeling 
about the early part of the Tory campaign. The relative 
success of the Labour broadcasts was due to their making 
full use of television experience. A successful television pro- 
gramme can be produced only when there is full contact 
throughout between the producer and the principal per- 
formers. It is a question of men rather than money. The 
Conservatives took a long time to wake up to this. 


But two other media of communication have provided 
surprises as well. First, the press: one of Labour’s major 
triumphs in this election has been the way in which it secured 
disproportionate coverage even in Conservative newspapers 
by providing good, easily written news stories day after day. 
The Conservatives’ belated copying of the Transport House 
technique of a really newsworthy daily conference shows how 
important this is. The credit for Labour’s good start lies 
partly with Mr Morgan Phillips for the slick way in which 
he handled his party’s conferences, but even more with the 
members of Labour’s continuously sitting central campaign 
committee. This committee, an electoral innovation, was 
composed of Mr Crossman, Mr Driberg and some other 
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members of Labour’s executive who could spare time for 
tactical planning, mainly because they themselves were candi- 
dates in rock-safe parliamentary seats. 


The other surprise about media of communication caught 


Labour, rather than the Tories, on the hop. From the begin- — 


ning, Labour cut down far more drastically than the Conserva- 
tives in the number of speeches its candidates made; the 
party assumed that television had killed meetings. Not until 
fairly late in the compaign did everybody discover that instead 
the so-called idiot box had increased attendances at them 
enormously. There are, of course, meetings and meetings. 
One still has doubts about the value of small schoolroom 
orations in the evening, which are listened to mainly by the 
party faithful who might be more profitably employed in 
canvassing. But there is no doubt that this election has shown 
that mass assemblies addressed by party leaders and open-air 
meetings are well worth while. 


1; is said that this is a sign of greater public involvement 
in the election. Only when the figures of the turn-out 
are complete will it be seen whether there really has been 
less or greater apathy among the one-quarter of the electorate 
which did not bother to vote in 1955 ; but what can already 
be said is that, among the three-quarters who regularly do 
vote, the small number who are genuinely interested in politics 
has definitely gone up. Four years of mass television have 
done for politics what they have done for other televised sports 
like show jumping; they have increased the number of 
people who are willing to turn out to watch the most 
publicised figures in the flesh. Another result of this tele- 
vision-cum-meetings election has been to change the public 
images of Mr Macmillan and Mr Gaitskell ; on the whole, 
the latter came over more favourably on the television screen, 
while the former had rather the better of it at most of his 
addresses on the hustings. 

What, next, of this election’s lessons about the use of local 
party organisations? Both major parties have been much 
more ruthless than ever before in concentrating their efforts 
in constituencies where the issue was really in doubt; 
indeed Labour has carried this policy to extreme limits, so 
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that in some safe London seats it has had virtually no party 
workers on the streets at all, while in neighbouring marginal 
seats it has deployed an imported army of them. The final 
results will be closely scrutinised to see what effect this 
has had ; if there is no significant variation between the swing 
in the marginal seats and that in safe seats, it will suggest 
that, save in one respect, organisational activity has a virtually 
nil effect. The exception is the garnering of the postal vote. 
The Labour party has recovered a bit from its former neglect 
of this, but the scope for more work on tracing removals and 
sick people, and securing postal votes for them, remains a 
continuous challenge to party ‘organisations; during this 
election the Conservatives have still been administratively 
equipped to respond to it better. But the difference in the 
figures for the postal vote between one constituency and 
another shows how much room for improvement there still 
is in both parties here. It is a dreary business chasing absent 
friends, but no government is likely ever to abolish the postal 
vote or pass the burden of looking for it on to the local 
authorities. 


THER changes in election law, however, are obviously 

necessary; and now is the time to start campaigning for 
them. In the first place, it is obvious that broadcasting and 
television are in an absurd position in relation to the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act ; the time must come when the 
different broadcasting services are given the same immunities 
as the press. Secondly—a delicate point, but one that needs 
to be brought into the open—there is no doubt that the limit 
on expenses has been evaded during this election on quite a 
large scale, legally and illegally. This has happened even 
down at constituency level, especially in marginal seats—and 
both sides have been offenders. Moreover, as more and more 
campaign activity is centralised through regional and national 
headquarters, more and more money is spent outside the 
control of the law. 


From time to time, some Labour people have hinted darkly 
that they might have scope after the election for stirring up 
a Massive row about some items of Conservative expenditure. 
But they are in a singularly bad position to do so. An 
intriguing question that could always be asked by the other 
side is-for what purpose Labour originally said it wanted a 
central fund of £750,000. If Transport House had financed 
every local contest up to the maximum that the law permits, 
this would still have left it with more than £200,000 to 
spare for preparing television broadcasts and other centralised 
expenses. In fact, however, Transport House always finances 
only a small proportion of constituency expenses, most of 
which are covered by money raised locally. Most Conservative 
agents, and some Labour ones, feel that the time is near for 
some increase in the legal limit, which was set in 1948 before 
printing costs soared. Now that the election is over, every- 
body who cares for the repute of British democracy should 
support this view. Indeed, rather than run into a repetition 
of some of the sleights of hand that were practised by both 
sides during this campaign, might it not be a better advertise- 
ment for free speech to make the change a radical one? Would 
it really be so retrograde to abolish the idea of a legal ceiling 
on expenses in individual constituencies altogether ? 
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Reluctant Dragon 
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China shows little readiness to make Mr Khrushchev’s 


diplomatic efforts easier. Can he induce it to moderate its 


attitudes towards the West—and towards its Asian neighbours? 


«“ EVOLUTIONARY struggles in the western capitalist 
R countries are developing with each passing day.” 
One can imagine readers of last Thursday’s Izvestia 
stopping to scratch their heads over these words. Some, per- 
haps, looked hastily at the date on the newspaper, to see if they 
had somehow got hold of a very old back number by mistake. 
It is a long time since the Soviet press depicted the starving 
masses of the United States and western Europe as just about 
to rise against their oppressors. Had not Mr Khrushchev 
himself, after seeing Iowa’s rich farmland, allowed that “ the 
slaves of capitalism live very well” ? Was not Pravda report- 
ing the British election campaign in terms which implicitly 
admitted that the people of these islands are free to choose, 
and to dismiss, their governments? So what was all this old- 
fashioned revolutionary talk about? 

A glance at the signature below the article must, however, 
have cleared the puzzled reader’s brow. The writer was Mar- 
shal Chen Yi, the Chinese foreign minister. That explained 
it. Odd though the Peking government’s notions about the 
world might be, Izvestia could hardly refuse to print his piece 
about its tenth anniversary. The Soviet authorities did the 
next best thing: they severely censored foreign correspon- 
dents’ quotations from the article. It may be embarrassing for 
a government to have to show that it regards what its own 
official press prints as piffle; but such embarrassments are now 
inherent in Moscow’s relationship with Peking. 

All last week, as the lavish celebration of the Chinese anni- 
versary rolled on, speeches at both ends of the Moscow-Peking 
axis placed the usual emphasis on its solidarity and smooth 
operation. Madame Sun Yat-sen spoke of “the greatest 
friendship, the greatest unity, in history.” The Chinese 
leaders praised Mr Khrushchev’s expedition to America. He, 
in turn, assured his allies that Russia was their “ faithful 
friend and brother.” And yet the creaking of the axis was too 
loud to be completely drowned even by this thunder of 
fraternity. 

Any open breach would be too catastrophic for either the 
Soviet or the Chinese leaders even to contemplate. One may 
take at full face value their fervent insistence that Sino-Soviet 
unity is the “ chief guarantee,” the “ invincible stronghold,” 
the “ strong core” of the communist cause. A breach could 
be economically as well as politically and militarily disastrous. 
Peking has announced that in the first half of 1959 very nearly 
half of all its foreign trade was done with Russia. About 
40,000 Chinese trainees have been sent to work in Soviet 
factories and other enterprises since 1949; 7,000 Soviet tech- 
nicians have worked on projects in China. The scanty figures 
available indicate that Peking pays a stiff price for Russia’s 
“ selfless aid ’—indeed, India seems to get Soviet credit on 

easier terms than China—and, at times of food scarcity, the 


Peking rulers have had to lecture an evidently peeved populace 
about the historical necessity of exporting eggs and pork in 
order to buy Soviet steel and machinery (and munitions). 
Nevertheless, as long as the Chinese communists, fearful of 
external influences, hug their present insulation from the 
world at large, they cannot free their country from an 
economic dependence on Russia which sometimes drives even 
them to muted expressions of humiliation. 

But purse-strings are not apron-strings. Mr Khrushchev 
can bargain with the Peking leaders, but he cannot make them 
tamely toe his line. The Chinese communists, like the Jugo- 
slavs, have the self-confidence of men who fought their own 
way to power, instead of being installed and kept there by the 
Russian army. They have always paid lip service to Russia’s 
leadership and gone their own way. In the summer of 1956 
they added to Mr Khrushchev’s troubles by leading a restive 
Poland to believe that they were siding with it. Then, sud- 
denly alarmed both by the Hungarian revolution and by an 
outburst of dangerously democratic thought in China itself, 
they veered sharply round to become the “ultras” of the 
communist world. Through all of last week’s celebrations 
there still ran a strong vein of violent denunciation of “ right- 
wing opportunists ” within their own party’s ranks, and of 
the even more heretical “ Jugoslav modern revisionism.” 


T* Soviet leader may not greatly mind the continuing 
verbal bombardment of Belgrade by his oddly matched 
allies, China and Albania. He is visibly more embarrassed by 
Peking’s new series of bull-headed collisions with key nations 
in the mainly “ uncommitted ” Asian and African world. Its 
repression of the Tibetan rising earlier this year made southern 
Asia uneasy; Malaya has now co-sponsored a condemnatory 
resolution in the United Nations Assembly. The trouble in 
Laos caused more unease; Japan and Tunisia have sent repre- 
sentatives there to take part in the Security Council’s fact- 
finding inquiry. China’s sudden revival of old claims, about 
which it had previously been quietly evasive, to huge tracts 
of Indian and Bhutanese territory, has now apparently been 
extended to embrace some Pakistani territory, too. Mr 
Nehru has been goaded into a series of outspoken rebuttals, 
the latest of which has just reached Peking. 

The growing rift between China and the United Arab 
Republic also came to a head during the Peking celebrations, 
when the Syrian communist, Khalid Bakdash, delivered a 
speech in the presence of outraged UAR diplomats, in which 
he castigated their “ dictatorial anarchist regime ” (sic). (Our 
correspondent in the Middle East reports on this dispute on 
page 149.) The Cairo press and radio have accused China of 
violating the principles of the 1955 Bandung conference of 
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Asian and African states: warning it that this conduct must 
lead the Arabs to reconsider their support for Peking’s claim 
to the Chinese seat in the UN; and calling for “Afro-Asian 
solidarity against Chinese expansionism in Asia.” 

It is ironic to recall that only last year a permanent Afro- 
Asian Solidarity organisation was set up in Cairo, with the 
Chinese and UAR governments as its two most prominent 
backers. The swift collapse of China’s reputation in uncom- 
mitted Asia since then is shown by an anxious comment which 
appeared a week ago in the press of neutralist Indonesia, whose 
foreign minister was just setting off to China: 


Foreign Minister Subandrio . . . can do much for peace in 
Asia if he can get it across to his host how perturbed Indonesia 
has been by Peking’s behaviour... . How apprehensive we 
all are at the split between her and India, how anxious we are 
that China should stop blustering. . . . Subandrio should make 
this his top priority. .. . 


Celestially unaware of the outer barbarians’ complaints and 
fears, Marshal Chen Yi dwelt at length, in his Izvestia article, 
on Peking’s success in wooing the uncommitted “new 
nations.” The principles of Bandung and of panch shila had, 
he said, “ provided good rules for friendly co-operation.” As 
if to wipe out any lingering trace of Mao’s 1949 dictum that 
“Neutrality is a hoax; the third road does not exist,” the 
marshal went on to give an assurance that: 

China greatly treasures its friendship with the nationalist coun- 
tries in Asia and Africa, and firmly supports their policy of peace 
and neutrality. 
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WHO SHOULD VOTE? 


Lord John Russell could not have used an illustration which 
q would have told more against his scheme of a gradual and 
uniform extension of the franchise according to the growing 
intelligence of the lower classes, than his appeal to the English 
“machine” for the administration of justice,—the judge and jury 
machine. . . . Well, here are two interests represented, the educated 
intelligence of the legal intellect,—the sturdy judgment on facts of 
ordinary practical sense. Neither of them is allowed to encroach on 
the other. The jury are not allowed to encroach on the province of 
the judge, however acute they may be in law,—nor the judge to decide 
on the matter of fact, however conversant he may be with practical 
life. Now, let us apply this analogy. The House of Commons is the 
assembly which practically rules England. . . . If the House of 
Commons once becomes the representative of a single class, the nation 
will be practically ruled by that class. To adopt the plan of gradually 
_ extending the franchise to all the “ respectable ” classes, would be, 
in reference to the analogy suggested, like constantly increasing the 
proportionate influence of the jury to the judge,—like allowing the 
jury an increasing jursidiction over the whole case in deciding the law 
as well as the facts of the case, until at length the judge should 
disappear altogether, submerged beneath the popular element. To 
keep distinct the boundary between the various interests which properly 
claim an influence in the Legislature, it is absolutely needful that the 
new classes admitted to the franchise should be admitted as classes, 
and so as not to swamp the great interests at present represented in 
the Legislature. We are tired of repeating and enforcing these very 
obvious and just principles,—and astonished that Whig statesmen 
should have no better insight into the true grounds of the distinction 
between Democracy and Constitutionalism than they appear to 
evince. . . . The Legislature can never be a “ machine” for getting 
good government, unless it be something more than a machine,—the 
true organic representative of the whole mind of the nation. 
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To be simultaneously at loggerheads with all the leading pro- 
ponents of neutralism—Mr Nehru, President Nasser and 
Marshal Tito—seems an odd way of treasuring friendship. 
But China’s friendships are frank ones. (Cairo, noting this, 
is accusing Peking »of waging “a cold war against the 
neutrals.”) Its ambassadors in the east European satellite 
countries, when invited to broadcast or to write in the 
local press on the occasion of this anniversary, seized the 
chance to hammer home their gospel of people’s communes— 
about which Moscow remains unhappily reserved. Teng 
Hsiao-ping, the Chinese party’s general secretary, even broke 
into the sacred pages of Pravda with a long justification of the 
communes, punctuated with swipes at unidentified doubters 
“within our own ranks.” 


HILE Mr Khrushchev remains firmly in the saddle in 

Russia, and while China remains so economically depend- 
ent on Russia, he need not fear any open criticism of his own 
policies from Peking. Yet, to the Chinese, his ideas must often 
sound shamelessly unorthodox. His faith in a quick and easy 
victory for communism through peaceful competition may not 
amount to “revisionism”; but in Peking it may seem sus- 
piciously akin to the optimistic heresy of the “ economists ” 
whom Lenin fought and vanquished sixty years ago. The 
Chinese are not likely to carry their slogan, “ Let rival schools 
contend,” to the point of publicly challenging his views. They 
have, however, made their point clearly enough by withhold- 
ing their endorsement, and by continuing to stress, for 
instance, the “menace of American imperialism,” which the 
Soviet leader is now playing down even to the extent of omit- 
ting it altogether from the newly published slogans for 
Russia’s own revolutionary celebrations. He left Peking with- 
out the expected joint communiqué, and there was an almost 
pleading note in his parting messages. 


It might be argued that China’s stubbornness could really 
suit his tactics quite well, by pointing up his relative reason- 
ableness, and by giving him a fulcrum on which to pivot. But 
the divergence of interest seems too real for that explanation 
to hold water. China’s present plans necessitate rigid internal 
discipline, and to maintain an atmosphere of external peril 
is the best way of securing this. Mr Khrushchev, on the other 
hand, wants a degree—a carefully controlled degree—of 
relaxation, for two good reasons. First, as long as anything 
up to a quarter of Russia’s whole economic effort has to go 
into armaments, his aim of catching up with western living 
standards is imperilled. Second, he relies heavily on his 
belief that the Afro-Asian world must swing into the com- 
munist camp; and here, too, China’s aggressive postures make 
his task more difficult. 


The divergence may be easily interpreted in terms of the 
“stages of growth” analysis which Professor Rostow pub- 
lished in The Economist of August 15 and 22. Mr Khrush- 
chev’s Russia is mature—with, indeed, many of the symptoms 
of middle age. Communist China, just passing its tenth 
anniversary, looks like being a troublesome teenager for some 
time to come. The relationship between them is now an 
inherently uneasy one. The fact that a break is out of the 
question now is not much consolation to Mr Khrushchev, as 
he vainly struggles to draw his reluctant dragon along the path 
he now wants to pursue. 
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Autumn Thoughts for Democrats 


As the afterglow of polling day fades, one 
may well reflect on what the modern world is 
doing with the ballot box—and its label 


of 450 BC must have been gratified to observe their 

pupils dutifully casting their votes this week. Surveying 
the world, they must likewise be pleased to see democracy, 
their political invention, held in almost universal esteem— 
while few people will nowadays speak up for those other 
Hellenic heirlooms, oligarchy, autocracy, despotism and 
tyranny. The Athenians would, of course, disown some of 
the systems that today call themselves democratic ; but, as 
their own demos rested unashamedly on the backs of slaves, 
one cannot be too sure which modern system they would 
most readily recognise. One thing, however, is certain. 
Democracy is now the favourite label—whatever brew the 
bottle may contain—for parties and governments throughout 
the world ; and to have one’s democratic character challenged 
is an intolerable insult. 

In party politics, we are familiar by now with Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats (“a hell of a name” wrote 
Engels to Marx when the latter title was adopted in the 
1860s); Liberal Democrats, as in Japan, may range to the far 
right, People’s Democrats to the totalitarian left ; Democratic 
Fronts cast their nets widely; a party of Democratic Democrats 
may yet be formed. Governments—particularly in states 
where party politics are banned—may use the label less 
profusely, but their attachment to it is also strong. 

Thus the Democratic Republic of (north) Vietnam and the 
(east) German Democratic Republic, both communist states, 
share this attachment with President Sukarno, who, having 
destroyed what was left of democratic government in 
Indonesia, calls his new system “ guided democracy.” Neither 
General Abboud of the Sudan nor General Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan boasts of having done away with democracy ; the 
latter, indeed, has launched a programme for creating “ basic 
democracies” from the village level upwards, though he has 
set no date for them to reach the top. General Ne Win may 
postpone elections to the Burmese kalends, but he insists that 
they are to be held some time. General Qasim has actually 
named the date—next January—when Iraqi parties may 
resume activity. The French Fifth Republic, largely created 
by men disgusted with party politics, nevertheless permits 
itself to be “ slightly ” parliamentary, as Le Monde has put it. 
Guinea, perhaps, provides the most striking example of 
devotion to the democratic principle. M. Sekou Touré is 
president, premier and, for good measure, secretary-general 
of its only legal party—the Democratic Party. 


i these islands are visible from Elysium, the Athenians 


T present, the shrinkage of Western democracy is both 
A absolute and relative: absolute, because fewer nations 
Practise it now than two years ago; relative, because more 
and more new nations are achieving independence in con- 
ditions that make it unlikely that they will swell the ranks of 


democracy. This leaves the accepted “hard core” of 
democratic countries looking more and more outnumbered. 
True, there are also notable gains to register. In recent years 
Latin America has shed dictators with gusto. Democracy 
has got off to a fresh start in Colombia and Venezuela (not, 
unfortunately, in Cuba); it has struck firmer roots in Brazil, 
and is struggling vigorously in Argentina. Going back a little 
further, to the wave of postwar emancipation, India and 
Ceylon may be numbered among the countries where a new 
democratic system is still, however precariously, in being. 
And the prewar authoritarian regimes of Germany, Italy and 
Japan have been replaced by systems based (except in east 
Germany) on multi-party elections and personal liberty. But 


these are cases to be approached with caution. How deep 
do the roots go ? 


In west Germany, Italy and Japan, roughly continuous 
political combinations have held power ever since the ballot 
box came into use again after the war. These are, indeed, 
free countries, but even so the real testing time will come 
only when the electorate calls for a change, and the present 
holders of power are required to surrender it. And a somewhat 
similar argumient applies, in very different circumstances, to 
the underdeveloped new nations of Asia and Africa. In most 
of these, one overwhelmingly strong party emerged at the 
time of independence, with all the prestige of having won that 
independence. But each such party was really a coalition, 
and, from the moment freedom was gained, its unity and 
prestige were subject to erosion. Pakistan’s Muslim League 
soon foundered. Burma’s Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League finally split last year into two factions, the “ clean ” 
and the “stable.” The internal strains in India’s Congress 
party are evident enough; one symptom was the recent 
formation of Mr Rajagopalachari’s conservative Freedom 
party. The Chinese wing of Malaya’s Alliance party was 
lately revealing its restiveness; Tungku Abdul Rahman’s 
return to active politics restored a unity which is not, however, 
likely to prove lasting. 


— dilemma of aspiring democrats in underdeveloped 
countries is a very real one. The people may well have 
basically sound instincts, but what if most of them cannot 
read, and lack any experience in distinguishing between 
alternative programmes ? (Alternatively, what if literacy has 
outrun economic opportunity, as in Kerala ?) What if there is 
no permanent civil service capable of keeping the wheels of 
administration turning whatever the shifts of politics ? What 
if a reassuringly stable father figure suddenly vanishes ? When 
Prince Sihanouk’s Popular Socialist Community won every 
seat in independent Cambodia’s first elections, he apologised, 
with royal modesty, for his “too complete success.” Every- 
thing suggests that at present he has, indeed, his people’s solid 
support ; but what would be the outlook if the people changed 
its mind ? 

It is of course painfully clear that a country can hardly afford 
to import democracy if it lacks the social and economic equip- 
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ment needed to work it—any more than it can afford to buy 
electric refrigerators for use in areas where there is no electri- 
city. It has also been persuasively argued that the 
soldiers who have taken over effective power in some Asian 
countries represent their people’s most progressive forces. It 
is certainly true that political soldiers have not always stood 
for tyranny, nor even (pace Lord Montgomery) for con- 
servatism ; many a time they have helped to oust a dictator, 
or held the ring through times of trouble and then, perhaps 
with relief, handed responsibility back to the civilians. 

But our concern here is with classification. In the rather 
superficial terms of semantics, should countries like Dr 
Nkrumah’s Ghana or President Diem’s south Vietnam be 
called democracies, or should they not? Should “‘ democracy ” 
be redefined—or should four-fifths of the countries claiming 
the title be formally disqualified ? (and by whom ?). And, 
in more substantial terms, are we really sure what democracy 
is ? Is the title really deserved by the accepted “ hard core” 
of democracies in North America, north-west Europe, 
southern Asia and Australasia ? Finally—the aftermath of 
polling day being a good moment for heart-searching—how 
pure is British democracy, and ought we to be striving to 
make it purer, or, alternatively, thanking our stars for its 
imperfections ? 

It may, after all, be argued that France’s Fourth Republic, 
having almost reduced democracy to the ultimate absurdity 
of each man his own party, collapsed under the weight of its 
own perfection ; or that Australia has gone a bit too far in 
evolving a system in which, to borrow a phrase from the former 
editor of one of its newspapers, Jack is not merely as good 
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as his master, but a good deal better. If, on the other hand, 
we accept the complaint that the British electoral system, with 
its millions of wasted votes, is not really democratic, do we 
lament its deficiencies, or do we pride ourselves on a system 
that works the better because of its theoretical faults ? 


NX this point, fantasy may be allowed to supervene. Perhaps, 
after all, we have never been democrats. Perhaps, like 
Andersen’s emperor, we have been long and unwittingly 
naked to others’ eyes. In that case, it is high time we acquired 
suitable raiment. We could start by stopping the salary paid 
to the Leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition ; follow up by 
withdrawing the Opposition’s right to contest any more 
elections ; and go on to provide more modern accommodation 
for the present inmates of Dartmoor, which could then be 
reserved for “politicals.” Editors could be made liable to 
imprisonment for criticism of foreign heads of state (as in 
Indonesia), of their own head of state (as in France) or for 
more various offences (as in Turkey). If we then dismantled 
our industry and applied for Soviet and American aid, we 
might even qualify to join the Afro-Asian block. 

But, before doing anything so drastic, we might be wise to 
call for an international commission to define democracy. 
Such a commission—including, naturally, delegates from the 
communist states—would, as in the case of the luckless United 
Nations committee that tried to define aggression, produce a 
rich variety of minority reports. Each country could then 
pick the minority report it liked best. That, at least, would 
be thoroughly democratic. 
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THE SUMMIT 


Still Cloudy 


Nations political committee, Mr Khrush- 
chev will plainly have to go through the 
motions on his allies’ behalf. The West 
should take him up. There is everything 


N the bracing air of East Kilbride, in a 

marginal Conservative seat, Mr Mac- 
millan made a highly marginal prophecy 
last week that “within a few days the 
actual date of the summit talks will be 
fixed.” If Mr Macmillan’s vision was clear 
from where he stood, his words set off a 
sudden electric storm over Washington (the 
readings being gratefully recorded in 
Transport House) which dimmed visibility 
all round. Mr Hagerty, who can throw a 
pretty thunderbolt when he chooses, sternly 
let it be known that, far from the date being 
imminent, there was no agreement yet to 
hold a summit at all. Mr Herter, at his 
press conference on Tuesday, was suitably 
tactful, but no more helpful to the im- 
mediate Conservative cause. The clouds 
were still down over the peak. The 
question, Mr Herter said, was still under 
consultation with other countries. He did 
not add that one clear cause of his un- 
certainty was that after Thursday it might 


have to be taken up with another British 
government. It was Mr Khrushchev, in 
the bracing (but not marginal) air of 
Vladivostock, who was slightly more forth- 
coming: a summit “this autumn or 
winter ” was his guess. 

None of this stubbornly “don’t know ” 
caution dampened the general belief that 
Mr Macmillan was basically right in think- 
ing that the summit was pretty close. Nor 
did Mr Chou En-lai’s habitual bid for 
Chinese representation at the top, repeated 
on Tuesday, seem a serious difficulty for 
Mr Khrushchev or anyone else. The 
Chinese, although associated with the War- 
saw Pact, have never insisted on sitting in 
on Germany’s future ; the conference they 
usually have in mind has a different agenda. 
But it is clear that China will have to be 
directly concerned in any global disarma- 
ment plans, including a monitoring system 
for nuclear tests. When the subject is 
eventually removed from the United 


to be said for taking this chance to show 
Peking that peaceful coexistence can have 
something in it for China too. 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


The Final Shots 


N a doggedly industrious way, Labour 

managed to dictate the course of the 
election campaign nearly up to its end. In 
the second half of last week it had seemed 
that the party’s leaders had stumbled for the 
first time. Mr Gaitskell’s pledge that he 
would never raise income tax “ under 
normal peacetime conditions,” and Labour’s 
subsequent promise to abolish purchase tax 
on all essential goods, were widely admitted 
to be mistakes in propaganda ; the central 
campaign committee at Transport House 
was caught by surprise by the first state- 
ment, and it seems to have made a last 
minute effort to smother the second. The 
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door was opened to a Tory attack upon 
Labour’s irresponsibility ; the new pledges, 
declared Lord Hailsham, had “turned 
what had previously been tragedy into 
farce.” 

By the beginning of this week, however, 
Labour’s leaders had managed to convert 
the stumble into a mere change of step. 
Labour has made some further irrespon- 
sible statements in the last week (vide Mr 
Harold Wilson’s extraordinary pledge to an 
audience of miners that a Labour govern- 
ment would lay down a figure for the 
amount of British coal that was to be pro- 
duced and used, and arrange imports of oil 
so that they did not interfere with this) ; 
but these have been local irresponsibilities 
which did not hit the newspaper headlines. 
By Monday Mr Gaitskell was winding up 
Labour’s television campaign with ably 
rounded generalities about his party’s stand 
for the traditional British virtues of kind- 
ness, tolerance, decency and a sense of fair 
play ; and next night Mr Macmillan felt 
bound to couch his own final appeal, not 
in terms of bitter and specific attack, but in 
high flying phrases about the “ trust which 
you hold for yourselves, your children and 
your grandchildren.” 

The Daily Mirror launched its expected 
delayed missile last Friday. After an 
agonising period of pretending to make up 
their minds, the verdict of the men who, 
after all, had drafted much of Labour’s 
manifesto was “ The Time has come for 
the Tories to Go.” In sharp contrast to 
1955 when their slogan was devised merely 
to stop a Tory tide (“ Vote Labour to keep 
the Tories Tame”), these able tacticians 
decided this time to trumpet the advance. 
On Tuesday the headline was “ Labour 
Now Expects to Win,” on Wednesday 
“Don’t Know’s Swinging to Labour.” 
Labour leaders went to the voting booths on 
Thursday with this joyous accompaniment 
surging in their ears, and determined not to 
heed the nasty last minute suggestion of the 
public opinion polls that their tax exagger- 
ations of the week before had after all 
turned some waverers away from them. 
They could justly claim that they had had 
the field in the techniques of propaganda ; 
their only concern by then was lest the 
electorate might reject their policies. 


OXYGEN STRIKE 


Silent Pipeline 


——— the most significant thing 
about last week’s unofficial strike at 
British Oxygen was not the disruption that 
it caused—though a stoppage that put 
sixty thousand men out of work in less 
than a week is remarkable by any standard. 
It was rather the way in which it was pre- 
vented from causing more disruption still. 
There was a quiet and unpublicised agree- 
ment between some employers and union 
officials to allow oxygen to be imported by 
air from abroad in order to break the strike. 

This was a very interesting development 
—an exceedingly effective way of stopping 
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a strike which union leaders did not like. 
But it is surprising that there was not more 
press comment and debate on the device ; 
in usual union terminology, after all, this 
oxygen was “ black.” The reason for the 
muffled conspiracy of silence was that the 
daily newspapers have a guilty conscience 
about the circumstances in which the device 
was first used. During this year’s printing 
strike, there was a period when the stop- 
page of printing ink workers threatened to 
stop the daily newspapers’ presses too. 
But after discussions with Natsopa, to quote 
the deputy-editor of one newspaper: 
the national dailies were able to go on 
appearing in limited size because ink was 
being imported from abroad. It was 
agreed with the union that this solution of 
a temporary difficulty would be acceptable 
and the arrangement should be given no 
publicity in case mischief-making elements 
tried to interfere with the handling of the 


ink. 
To avoid difficulties and embarrassments, 
no word was published about the ink 
imports at the time and letters to editors 
from knowing outsiders were refused or not 
even acknowledged. 

e can have differing opinions about 
whether this incident last summer means 
that Britain has a free press only when 
freedom is not too awkward, But no ser- 
vice will be done to public understanding 
of the course of industrial relations if this 
second incident is passed over in silence. 
For union officials to have agreed to this 
type of strike breaking twice in a year is 
highly significant. Among other things, it 
is a new way of dealing with an unofficial 
strike. 


DOCKS 


Loud Warning 


|, pore way of staving off unofficial 
action has been tried this week by Mr 
O’Leary, national secretary of the dockers’ 
section of the Transport and General 
Workers Union. He deserves every credit 
for the blunt warning he has issued that 
“ disruptive elements” are planning a dock 
strike. Mr O’Leary’s position is a difficult 
one. He has been frequently harassed by 
wildcat strikes in the past, some of them 
carefully organised by the tough communist 
and near-communist cliques which are a 
special feature of dockland political life. 
These cliques form themselves from time to 
time into “ port-workers’ liaison commit- 
tees ”—another way of describing bands of 
unofficial leaders—and ever since 1954, 
when the trouble between the TGWU and 
the National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers first flared up, these committees 
have had especially explosive issues to play 
on. This inter-union trouble is still sim- 
mering and since the revolutionary Socialist 
Labour League—a much more active group 
than the communists inside the NASD— 
has penetrated the docks in force, more 
trouble almost certainly lies ahead. 

The immediate cause of the present 
agitation has been the “ revelation ” in the 
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league’s Newsletter that several amend- 
ments are proposed to the Dock Labour 
scheme. In the main, these amendments 
follow the recommendations made by the 
ubiquitous Mr Justice Devlin when he 
headed a committee of inquiry into the 
docks just over three years ago; most of 
them are relatively unimportant. But one, 
which would allow employers to bring in 
“ black ” labour to handle perishable cargoes 
during a strike, certainly is controversial ; 
it was in fact the very issue that lay behind 
much of the long dock strike in 1958. 


The Socialist Labour League feel that the 
TGWU has not opposed this amendment 
strongly enough, and it has been seeking 
support for a prospective strike in London. 
Its agents have also been sounding out the 
ground in the northern ports. But, unlike 
Mr Kealey at British Oxygen, Mr O’Leary 
has not been caught napping. He has sent 
a strongly worded circular about the league 
to his 400 officials and branches, warning 
them against being used as “ pawns in a 
political game.” Considering the general 


‘ election and his uncertain influence in the 


docks, this public statement was a brave 
and resolute move, 


INDO-CHINA 


The Fate of Opposition 


N the score of tidiness, the new 

National Assembly in Saigon will be 
able to give points to the new House at 
Westminster, for it seems unlikely to be 
cluttered up with anything resembling an 
opposition. The new assembly was opened 
this week by President Ngo Dinh Diem. 
Of its 123 members, 78 belong to the 
president’s Party of the National Revolu- 
tion ; only two of the remainder oppose his 
policies, and ‘neither was allowed to take 
his seat, The more important of the two, 
Dr Phan Quang Dan, was in fact detained 
as he attempted to enter the assembly 
building. 

Until then, the surprise of the recent 
elections had been not only that Dr Dan 
was allowed to stand, but that he polled 
10,000 more votes than the next highest 
vote-getter in Saigon. The dice had been 
heavily loaded against him: official per- 
mission to register his proposed Free 
Democrat Party had been withheld, so he 
was forced to campaign as an independent, 
under the handicap of being denied the 
right to address “assemblies” of more 
than five persons. Since the election, he 
has been convicted and fined, on charges 
of having used illegal means of propaganda 
and bribing voters with offers of free 
medical attention, on evidence which 
independent observers have called in ques- 
tion. A fortnight ago, his exiled supporters 
in Paris correctly forecast that he would 
not be allowed to take his seat. 


If history had been nudged in his 
direction instead of Mr Diem’s, Dr Dan 
might well have become south Vietnam’s 
head of state. In 1948, the two men were 
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jointly agitating for a Vietnamese congress 
that would be independent of French con- 
trol. After their joint failure, both went 
into exile, both spent much of it in the 
United States, and both acquired the sup- 
port of American politicians, In 1954, 
however, Mr Diem’s supporters proved 
more influential than Dr Dan’s. 

It should be remembered that south 
Vietnam remains under threat from the 
communist north, and that communist 
terrorism in southern towns and villages 
has increased in recent months. But the 
suppression of all dissenting opinion, even 
when it is anti-communist, can do nothing 
but harm to the republic’s standing and 
long-term stability. It may be hoped that 
the president will at least stop short of the 
extreme measures that have marred the 
record of another half of a divided country, 
the Republic of Korea. 


Supervision in a Vacuum 


HE controversy over the fate of the 

three-nation supervisory commissions 
set up in Indo-China after the Geneva 
conference of 1954 has now spread to 
Cambodia. The commission for Laos was 
adjourned, though not wound up, last year. 
The British Government has now sug- 
gested to the Cambodians that the com- 
mission charged with supervising the 
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armistice in their country should at least 
be reduced in numbers, and eventually 
suspended. This suggestion has aroused 
suspicion in Moscow which, in a note to 
London, darkly hinted at a western plot 
to disband the commissions throughout 
Indo-China, The truth is, however, more 
prosaic ; Britain contributes {£100,000 a 
year to the commission for Cambodia ; 
there is, on the commission’s own evidence, 
remarkably little for it to supervise ; and 
if its presence retains a symbolic value, a 
skeleton staff would be as useful a symbol 
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as the multitude of officials and army 
officers now crowding Pnom Penh’s scarce 
hotel space. 

Prince Sihanouk, the Cambodian premier, 
is, however, among those who find comfort 
in the commission’s presence, although he 
Was Crossing swords with it four years ago. 
Now he has proposed that it should super- 
vise a referendum in which the people will 
be asked whether they approve his govern- 
ment’s neutralist policy. This would 
certainly provide an occupation for the 
commission’s Canadian, Indian and Polish 
members. But the referendum itself seems 
superfluous ; and referenda are not what 
the commission was sent to Cambodia to 
supervise in the first place. 


FRANCE AND ALGERIA 


Knocking on the Door 


a of talks hang heavily in the 
Paris air. From Tunis, M. Bourguiba 
has offered his services in bringing France 
and the Algerian rebels closer together. 
Although this has not been taken up by 
either side, M. Habib Bourguiba, junior, 
who is his father’s ambassador in Paris, flew 
home on Tuesday with the Tunisian 
foreign minister, Dr Sadok Mokkadem, 
who was returning after a long discussion 
with Mr Dillon and Mr Murphy in Wash- 
ington. At the same time Prince Moulay 
Hassan was arriving in Paris from 
Morocco. He denied any mission (“I have 
come to see my uncle and the motor show’’), 
but the word promptly went out of another 
attempt to arrange a meeting between 
General de Gaulle and King Mohammed. 
This hectic diplomatic round began to look 
hopeful, but it was still not clear what the 
general’s next move would be or, indeed, 
whether he would make one at all. 
Although General de Gaulle’s self-deter- 
mination pledge and the FLN’s cautious 
reply from Tunis had given the impression 
that a useful dialogue was going on in 
public, it was evident that any further pro- 
gress would depend on more secret and 
subtle exchanges. M. Bourguiba, whose 
enthusiastic welcome for the general’s offer 
(“I would have cabled: ‘I’m coming to 
Orly . . .”) was a major French success, 
plainly believed that the rebels should have 
seized the main chance and got talks of 
some kind under way in the belief that, 
once begun, they could not be stopped 
short of political questions. Now that this 
chance has passed, the intermediaries must 
keep on knocking at the door of the Elysée. 
General de Gaulle’s eventual readiness, or 
ability, to answer will depend on the 
development of positive political backing 
inside France and in the army in Algeria. 


All in Line 


IRST reactions have not been unpro- 
mising. The anguished appeals for 
metropolitan sympathy coming from the 
extremist settler groups in Algiers have 
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fallen on largely deaf ears. The polls show 
over two-thirds of French opinion favour- 
able to General de Gaulle’s Algerian policy 
so far, but this includes a large section that 
still believes full integration to be the only 
desirable, and officially desired, goal. With- 
in the political parties, the non-communist 
Left has immediately ranged itself on the 
general’s side, while the Independents and 
the neo-Gaullist UNR, although plainly 
restless, have not dared to come out in 
revolt. An extreme right-wing motion, 
tabled by MM. Lagaillarde and Le Pen, 
has had to be withdrawn for lack of sup- 
port. As if to emphasise this seemingly 
permanent unanimity, the Assembly has 
abandoned its old voting methods and has 
now installed a push-button system. 
While this political debate has been 
going on, the social and economic assault 
on Algeria’s problems has got under way 
in keeping with the Constantine plan. M. 
Delouvrier, General de Gaulle’s representa- 
tive in Algiers, reported this week that 
house building had been stepped up and 
new industrial enterprises introduced. It 
is apparent, however, that a large propor- 
tion of these manufacturers were already 
operating in Algeria. M. Delouvrier’s 
statistics merely showed that France is at 
the beginning of a long and costly haul. 
Perhaps his most promising news was that 


100,000 more Moslem children were able 


to enter school this year. 


PRIVATE BILLS 


Two- Tier Promotion 


oRD READING’S Joint Committee on 
Promotion of Private Bills has cut a 
sensible path through a technical parlia- 
mentary thicket. Last year the Kent 
County Council bill, whose 442 clauses 
and six schedules would have conferred 
only 98 powers on the council directly and 
the rest on the other units of local govern- 
ment within the county, practically sank 
the private bill machinery under its weight; 
it was finally ditched by the Lord Chair- 
man of Committees and the Chairman of 
Ways and Means on the grounds that to all 
intents and purposes it “amounted to a 
public bill for the government of the county 
of Kent.” Lord Merthyr, the Lord Chair- 
man, whose ruling was upheld by a resolu- 
tion of the Lords, went so far as to 
suggest that private bills had got so much 
out of hand that the precedents of the last 
fifty-three years should he abandoned and 
Parliament should go back to the old prin- 
ciple that no council could promote any- 
thing that was not of primary interest to 
itself. 

The Reading Committee has rejected 
this contention. Now there is a two-tier 
system in local government a certain 
amount of incipient federalism is unavoid- 
able. It is unfair to expect smaller 
authorities to bear all the burden of pro- 
moting their own bills, while a joint effort 
at Westminster will much more 
economical provided commonsense is 
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OVERCOATS that fit 


the very poor penetrative 
power of a motor-horn” 


Extracts from a 1907 Motoring Guide Book 
“Through East Anglia in a Motor Car” 


with acknowledgments to 
Methuen & Co 
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Was the other car meeting 
us or going in the same direc- 
tion? In the same direction li 
surely, for though the cloud of 1" 
dust was.coming nearer to us, it " 
was not approaching very fast. So we 
determined to pass as soon as might be, and, “ giving her a 
little more gas ”, we were very soon “on terms ” as a racing 
man would say, with a two-seated car going along the middle 
of the road at a fair pace. Once, twice, thrice our horn sounded, 
but the occupants of that car never heard us. At last, keeping 
well to the offside of the road, and when our bonnet was level 
with their rear off-wheel, Mr. Johnson and I gave a simul- 
taneous and stentorian yell ; and the two pairs of goggles that 
were turned upon us, who were then as nearly always, 
ungoggled, clearly covered four eyes starting with surprise. 
It was a lesson to them and to us of the very poor penetrative 
ae a hrc a ee tee <a a ane a Moss Bros have greater experience in providing men with clothes that 


especially if you be in a noisy car. fit perfectly than anyone else in the world. They were pioneers of fine 
quality ready-to-wear clothing. If you appreciate quality, buy your next 








afe Over 150 depots throughout the country represent overcoat from Moss Bros. 
the contribution oer annem of road trans- Prices start at 19 gns. Send for illustrated folder. 
port by the Kenning Motor Group—identified by the Monthly subscription terms available. 
Kenning Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 
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The Facts of Graphis 





11.6 new ideas 


45 cups of coffee, 76 cigarettes, 4 aspirins and 0.3 sleepless nights 
are used up by Graphis Publicity on average per advertisement ‘i 
to make sure that the idea finally submitted is a good idea. Here Gr rH) his 
are some more vital statistics: Graphis service is second to ae 
none; all the designers put head to toe look quite horrible (they Pu 1) | ic Lay 
look horrible in any position); every fifth director is a psycho- 
logist; over 50% of the agency’s work is on highly technical Lid 
products; Graphis actually likes looking after medium and 
smaller accounts. 


As amatter of fact, a pretty good advertising agency. Registered Practitioners in Advertising 





Swan Yard, Upper Street, London N1_ Telephone: CANonbury 7076 
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employed and the system is not overloaded: 

The load should be reduced at two ends. 
There should be more public legislation, 
enacting for the whole country provisions 
about, for example, weights and measures 
which become wastefully repetitive if they 
are the same in one county bill after 
another—and frustratingly inconsistent for 
retailers and salesmen if they are different. 
At the same time counties should be dis- 
couraged from just looking up the list of 
powers their neighbours have acquired 
over the years and asking for “ the lot.” 
The same safeguarding procedures (with 
the exception of the useless town polls) 
should be obeyed within the local districts 
which are going to use the powers the 
county is obtaining for them as if they had 
been promoting separate bills themselves. 
Otherwise a two-tier promotion becomes a 
device for avoiding a local airing of the 
issues, with pointed reference to the likely 
future burden on the rates and on the 
interests that may be damaged. 


MENTAL HEALTH ACT 


Informally to Hospital 


T HE provisions of the Mental Health Act 

are coming into force by stages, and a 
start has been made with the making of an 
order repealing a dozen or so words of the 
Lunacy Act of 1890. The words repealed 
prevented mental hospitals from admitting 
patients except under the procedures laid 
down in the Lunacy and Mental Treatment 
Acts. These procedures meant that even 
“voluntary” patients, who make up the 
great majority of new admissions to mental 
hospitals, have had to sign a form expressing 
their willingness to enter hospital for treat- 
ment. 

From .last Tuesday, however, this pro- 
cedure will no longer be _ necessary. 
So long as they are not actually un- 
willing, mental hospital patients can be 
admitted as informally as if they were 
entering general hospitals. The old 
procedures themselves have not yet been 
repealed, and the two forms of admission— 
formal and informal—will exist side by side, 
with most patients entering informally and 
the old procedure of certification being used 
for the few that have to be admitted and 
detained against their will. Existing 
patients are being reviewed to see which 
cases can remain in hospital on an informal 
basis. 

The complete abolition of the old pro- 
cedures, and the substitution of compulsion 
for certification, have to wait, among other 
things, for the setting up of mental health 
review tribunals to hear appeals from 
“compelled” patients against their en- 
iorced detention ; this will apparently not 
happen for some months. In the meantime, 
until the new compulsory procedure comes 
into force, a small gap exists in the new 
irrangements for informal patients— 


hough it will not affect more than a tiny 
number. 


The Mental Health Act pro- 
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vides that where such a patient wishes to 
discharge himself against medical advice, the 
hospital authorities can detain him for three 
days on the strength of a report from the 
doctor in charge of his case. A similar 
period of grace is provided in the present 
procedure for voluntary patients, who are 
supposed to give three days’ notice of their 
intention to leave hospital. This notice is 
very rarely enforced, but in a few cases it 
does enable a doctor to try to persuade a 
patient to stay on voluntarily or at least to 
get in touch with the relatives and make 
some arrangements for continuing care and 
treatment. Until Part IV of the new Act 
comes into force, however, there is no 
such provision for informal patients. 


PERSIA 


Balancing Act 


SOFT answer from Persia has, for the 

moment, turned away Soviet wrath. 
The Russian ambassador is returning to 
Teheran, and Moscow radio has stopped 
urging Persians to revolt against the Shah. 
The radio station in East Germany that 
calls itself the “ National Voice of Iran ” 
continues, nevertheless, to exploit the 
weaknesses of the Persian government. 
Word of the thaw in relations between 
Russia and Persia may not, of course, have 
penetrated the further reaches of the Soviet 
empire ; but it is more likely that the 
insults are deliberate and designed as an 
effort to keep the Persians slightly off 
balance. 

When the Shah led his country into the 
Baghdad Pact (now the Central Treaty 
Organisation) in 1955, he appeared to have 
abandoned the age-old policy of neutrality 
that sought to keep Persia unencumbered 
by responsibilities to other nations. The 
Russians and other enemies of the pact 
were anxious to get Persia out of it and, 
for a brief period early this year, it looked 
as if they might succeed. The Shah invited 
the Russians to Teheran to discuss a non- 
aggression treaty, but when they discovered 
that he was not willing to go back on any 
of his promises to his allies they left town 
in a huff and a hurry. Since then he has 
refused to take up arms in the battle of the 
air waves started by Moscow. 

Mr Nehru’s visit to Teheran last month 
led to suggestions that the Shah was once 
more exploring the advantages of neutrality, 
but the Shah vigorously denied this. The 
visit was part of the Persian attempt to be 
friendly with everybody. The Shah is 
allied to Pakistan, but he intends to keep 
on good terms with India as well. He is 
allied to Britain and the United States, but 
he said that he would now welcome any 
Soviet offer of economic aid. If the state 
of world politics permits him to consolidate 
the diplomatic achievements of the past 
year, he will be able to devote more of his 
energies to the problem of bringing Persia 
up to date. It is to be hoped that he is as 
successful in his. domestic projects as he 
has been in his foreign ones. 








IRAQ 


Whose Finger? 


HE tan Chevrolet station wagon was a 
familiar sight in the main streets of 
Baghdad—too familiar, as it has turned out, 
for the safety of General Qasim. Last 
Wednesday afternoon someone fired three 
shots into the general’s shoulder as he 
passed through the adoring crowds of 
Rashid Street on his way home to the 
modest villa he occupies a few blocks away. 
During his fifteen months of dictatorship, 
General Qasim has made plenty of enemies 
both at home and abroad. Any group of 
them might be responsible for trying to kill 
him. The dispossessed landowners have 
seen their property disappear as the 
economy crumbles. The once-powerful 
religious leaders have lost their influence 
Over masses newly inspired by the promises 
of communists. The families of imprisoned 
or executed opponents of the regime might 
be expected to seek revenge. And there are 
those who, fifteen months ago, believed that 
the purpose of the revolution was to allow 
their country to join the mainstream of 
Arab nationalism. Outside Iraq, he has 
incurred the wrath of the Arab world and 
made his Persian and Turkish neighbours 
anxious about his intentions. There is, 
however, another suggestion as to the 
identity of those who sought to do away 
with him. 

By the time General Qasim had thirteen 
officers and four civilians executed last 
month, he had run the gamut of communist 
demands upon him. Is it possible that they 
felt he had served his purpose, and that it 
was time for a change? Because the 
attempt on his life failed, we shall probably 
never know the real reason for it. The 
communists will doubtless find evidence 
that the shots were fired by a thug, prefer- 
ably mentally deficient, paid with money 
provided by the “ imperialists ” to President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic. 

It is hard to see how any group except 
the communists could have hoped to gain 
by removing General Qasim from the scene: 
The recrimination that will result from his 
being wounded will merely weaken the 
forces opposed to him ; his death would 
have brought the country to civil war. 


SUDAN 


Nile Valley Neighbours 


URING the past year the Arab capitals 
from Tunisia to Iraq have probably 

seen more treason trials than camels. The 
enthusiasm for trials has, however, abated, 
and the grisly proceedings of Colonel Mah- 
dawi’s court in Baghdad have had a sobering 
effect on the course of military justice else- 
where. In Khartoum, two former ministers 
and members of the ruling supreme council 
were among the six army officers recently 
sentenced to death for their part in an abor- 
tive uprising last May. Their sentences were 
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promptly commuted to life imprisonment by 
General Abboud, the president of the 
supreme council. The Sudanese government, 
having got through its treason trials with- 
out causing any major upheavals, is now pre- 
pared to take in hand the important matters 
which were held in abeyance during the past 
three months. 

This Saturday, a Sudanese delegation of 
ten, including the minister of information 
and labour, the minister of commerce, 
industry and supply, the minister of agricul- 
ture and communications, and the minister 
of finance, will arrive in Cairo to discuss the 
problems shared by the Sudan and Egypt. 
Foremost among these is that of the Nile 
waters. 

Last year, when the Sudanese wanted to 
take a modest sampling of Nile water to test 
the efficiency of the Managil extension of 
their Gezira irrigation project, Cairo claimed 
that thousands of Egyptians would starve 
because of Sudanese greed. It then looked 
as if the Egyptian army was looking for an 
excuse to bring about the unity of the Nile 
valley that was blocked when, in 1952, the 
Sudanese chose independence rather than 
union with Egypt. Recently, however, there 
has been a change of climate in the Nile 
valley. Trade between the two countries 
has been revived, after a short period during 
which the Egyptians refused to accept 
Sudanese produce and livestock. The 
Managil extension has been put into opera- 
tion ; the Sudanese have been using more 
water than they are allowed by existing 
agreements ; and not a word of complaint 
has been heard from Cairo. 

The Sudanese delegation will arrive in 
Cairo full of confidence and good will. Their 
visit may determine whether the waters of 
the Nile, from its sources to the Mediter- 
ranean, are ever to be harnessed for the 
benefit of all the Africans through whose 
territory it passes. It is to be hoped that 
they will be able to leave Cairo as cheerfully 
as they arrived. 


NYASALAND 


Malawi Waking Up? 


YASALAND is beginning to stir politic- 

ally after the stupor which followed 
the suppression of disorders last March, 
and the imprisonment of Dr Banda and his 
supporters. Some of these, wearing the 
proud cap of prison graduate (at any rate 
figuratively) are beginning to return, and 
are already showing that they have made 
good use of the intensive course in applied 
political science which internment on 
political charges in one of Her Majesty’s 
colonial prisons always provides. Mr 
Orton Chirwa is reported to have been 
made president of the new Malawi Con- 
gress party, which is, of course, the 
successor to the Nyasaland Congress party, 
of which Dr Banda was the semi-divine 
leader. Malawi is Nyasaland—and no 
doubt in its time was as great an empire as 
Ghana or Mali. The new party is dedicated 
to taking Malawi out of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, no doubt by 
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strictly legal means. Mr Orton Chirwa 
is an LIB, as well as a PG. It will be 
interesting to see if Mr Wellington Chirwa, 
who, perhaps to his embarrassment, was 
not “ picked up ” last March, but who has 
consistently put forward the Banda line in 
Dr Banda’s unavoidable absence, will join 
—or be allowed to join—the new party. He 
is an experienced politician, and would be 
useful. 

It now remains to be seen how the other 
two parties which have been campaigning 
for members in Nyasaland will fare—Sir 
Roy Welensky’s United Federal Party and 
Mr Todd’s Central Africa Party, both of 
which stand for federation, but the latter 
for a very rapid advance to African terri- 
torial autonomy in Nyasaland within it. 
The UFP has been claiming that not only 
has it enrolled 2,000 African card-carrying 
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members since the Devlin report appeared, 
but these are demanding to be given lapel 
badges to enable them to flaunt their belief 
that federation is best for Malawi. The 
CAP is making only vague claims as yet. 
Meanwhile, four Africans have been newly 
appointed to the Legislative Council (two 
in place of Messrs Chipembere and Chiume 
and two additional ones to raise the total 
of African unofficial representation to seven 
in a House of 29.) The new Colonial 
Secretary—whether he is Conservative or 
Labour—will have to decide whether 
Nyasaland is to be represented in London 
in 1960 by African representatives of all, 
or only some, of these parties and govern- 
ment unofficial nominees ; or whether he 
will talk to Banda first. In any event Lord 
Monckton and his colleagues will un- 
doubtedly have to talk to them all. 


Africans Look In 


FULL public 
television ser- 

» vice will be in- 
augurated in 

.. Western Nigeria 

wie on October 3Ist ; 
eee 4 transmissions 
started this week. 

Thus Western 
Nigeria will be 
iy able to claim that 
it is the first Afri- 


_Chief the Hon. Obafemi can state to have 


Awolowo not only a sound 
but also a television service ; both are com- 
mercial and the profits on radio will have to 
balance the initial losses to be expected on 
the screen. It is, however, a landmark when 
an African government decides that tele- 
vision is practicable, desirable and economic 
in African conditions. Premier Awolowo 
has so decided, partly on the grounds of 
educational expediency, and has brought 
into existence the Western Nigerian Radio- 
vision Company, owned fifty-fifty by the 
government and Overseas Rediffusion, Ltd. 
The government is itself installing 1,000 
receivers, and licences have been given to 
importers who are ready to set up servicing 
units ; they forecast that 15,000 sets will be 
installed in the next two or three months. 

Considering that in many African terri- 
tories sound broadcasting to the local Afri- 
can audience is still in its infancy—and 
newspapers are often equally immature— 
this is a grasshopper jump forward. Western 
Nigeria is, however, in a favourable posi- 
tion to pioneer television in Africa, for it 
can serve two large towns, Ibadan and 
Lagos, with a combined population of 
750,000. These conditions are not repeated 
except in South Africa. Yet a large number 
of African states are actively investiga- 
ing the prospect of following Western 
Nigeria’s example. Dr Azikiwe has pro- 
mised the Eastern Region a television ser- 


vice “soon”; Northern Nigeria feels it 
cannot be outdone. Liberia, which is only 
introducing sound commercial broadcasting 
at the end of this year, is to have an educa- 
tional television service in 1960. Ghana is 
making enquiries in America. Kenya has 
sagely appointed a commission to report. 
In Central Africa, a British company and 
the Argus Press group are said to be prepar- 
ing plans for a service. The economics of 
African television are based on sharing 
advertising revenue with sound broadcast- 
ing, and on the fact that imported film pro- 
grammes can be hired at a cost of {£20 
an hour. The far higher cost of studios 
and local programmes will require govern- 
ment subventions, to be set against the 
heads of education and prestige. 


ELEVISION has caught the imagination 

in Africa much as local airlines became 
the rage in Middle Eastern states. But it 
may be more significant, because African 
TV involves the import of culture. It is now 
a very relevant question whose culture and 
whose image will be put over to Africans in 
the years ahead. This, of course, is the key 
to South Africa’s continued abjuration of 
the goggle-box: television in the Union 
would have to transmit hours of Western 
TV film which would not only give the 
Bantu some wrong non-tribal ideas, but 
might also develop a taste among the 
Afrikaner Volk for Anglo-American 
amusements—and a greater interest in 
the English lan- 
guage. Yet it may 
be embarrassing 
for South Africa 
to lag behind 
where black 
states are so de- 
termined to look 
ahead on the 
little screen. 
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Experts write exclusives 


Above—Dr. Ludwig Erhard, reported on his 
tour through Asia. 


Left—Paul-Henri Spaak described progress made 
by NATO during its first ten years. 


Below—Archbishop Makarios stated his views 
on settlement in Cyprus. 


Photographed by Michael Rougier 
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BOOKS 








From Myth to Reality 


Unity 1942-44: Volume II of the War 
Memoirs of General de Gaulle 

Companion volume of documents. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 340 pages; 30S. 
and 424 pages, 42s., respectively. 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S literary gifts are 

known. They had to guide him in 
the first volume of these memoirs through 
the dangerous territory near the frontier 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
The greatness was in the determination 
with which this junior general, stripped of 
almost all power, went on proclaiming from 
1940 onwards that France was still at war 
with Germany. The danger of the ridicu- 
lous lay in the contradiction between the 
claims and postures of the general and the 
limited means at his disposal. Yet, in this 
initial ition, claims to greatness were 
wate tes only way of hiding the mili- 
tary and political nakedness. In the second 
volume of his memoirs, the gap between 
ends and means progressively narrows as 
first the French empire and then France 
itself are wrested from Vichy and German 
control. The crowning is the liberation of 
Paris. The dream has become reality. The 
man who was a symbol is turned into a 
statesman and politician; he must be 
judged as such. 

Throughout this volume General de 
Gaulle continues to play the part of the 
self-appointed (or fate-appointed ?) guar- 
dian of French prestige and a suspicious 
keeper of French independence and terri- 
torial integrity. He had grounds for sus- 
picion. The bulk of this story is taken up 
with the period when allied troops occupied 
North Africa. The Americans, who 
directed the landing, tried to by-pass the 
Gaullists and deal directly with the authori- 
ties on the spot, first through Admiral Dar- 
lan, then through General Giraud. General 
de Gaulle stuck to his principles, refused 
to compromise, proved a most awkward and 
stubborn partner and, finally, won his battle 
for exclusive representation. But his sus- 
picion sounds sometimes exaggerated. At 
moments, the entranced reader loses sight 
of the real purpose of the war and begins 
to think that America’s chief aim was to 
establish a puppet government in Paris, 
while the British were mainly concerned 
with getting rid of the French from the 
Middle East. Anyone who questioned the 
identity between de Gaulle and France, 
who suspected the general’s prewar 
political leanings and wartime entourage, 
looks a knave. And the role of France, 
actual and potential, is shown through a 
magnifying glass. At one stage the author 
Suggests that the fate of eastern Europe 


would have been different had he sat with 
the Big Three ; at another he consoles the 
Vatican with the reflection that Soviet in- 
fluence in Europe will be counter-balanced 
by a French revival. Modesty was never 
among the general’s vices. 

In his squabbles with the allies, General 
de Gaulle could rely on the support of the 
resistance movement, which was gathering 
momentum with the prospect of German 
defeat. All underground groups agreed 
with his provisional leadership. They were 
the more determined to back him since 
efforts to by-pass him were really aimed at 
compromise with Vichy, the regime of their 
torturers. But the unity of the Resistance 
was temporary and superficial. Even the 
moment of triumph—the liberation of 
Paris—was preceded and accompanied by 
a clash between the hierarchy imposed by 
the General and predominantly communist 
underground leaders on the spot (a more 
detailed description is to be found in Robert 
Aron’s “ Histoire de la Libération’). The 
forthcoming third volume of the memoirs 
will probably tell the story of the struggle 
for power with the communists and of the 
way in which General de Gaulle was set 
aside once the communist danger had sub- 
sided. With the return to real life politics 
reasserted its rights. 


For all the haughty elegance of the style 
(which does not quite come off in the 
accurate translation), the memoirs cannot be 
compared with Churchill’s own as a his- 
tory of the war. They do not deal with the 
heart of the matter. Only occasionally does 
the general glance at the main course of the 
conflict. Much place is taken by questions 
of protocol and prestige, the reassertion of 
gaullist authority over, say, Madagascar or 
the Pacific islands. Rather than a history 
of the war, it is a story of the French effort, 
the restatement of the Gaullist legend, 
which some Frenchmen needed to restore 
their national pride. It is significant that in 
the general’s version more emphasis seems 
to be put on the exploits of French army 
units than on the popular movement of 
the Resistance. 

This book will be read not only because 
of the light it: throws, together with its 
documents, on important side-issues of the 
war. Its author has now returned to power, 
and readers will also seek in these pages 
clues to his policies and personality. In 
foreign affairs, General de Gaulle’s chief 
resentment was against the United States 
and Roosevelt’s alleged bid to dominate 
western Europe through an American peace. 
His main grudge against the British—be- 
sides the Middle East—was their subser- 
vience to the United States. Churchill’s 
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reported outburst: “... each time we have 
to choose between Europe and the open sea, 
we shall always choose the open sea. Each 
time I have to choose between you and 
Roosevelt, I shall always choose Roosevelt ” 
has left its mark as a statement of policy 
not a personal slight. Diplomacy, the 
General admits, recognises only realities. 
As to the personality, it is revealed 
throughout the book. Some will be im- 
pressed, others jarred, by that third person 
singular in which the author writes about 
General de Gaulle. He undoubtedly con- 
siders himself an instrument of destiny. 
Ever since 1940 he could echo undisturbed, 
whatever the circumstances, the famous 
motto L’Etat c’est Moi. All collaborators 
are paid a compliment. But politicians, par- 
liaments and elections are seen as a nuisance 
hindering the unity between “the people 
and the leader.” Having reduced these 
“ nuisances” to a minimum, General de 
Gaulle is still trying to perpetuate his 


legend. But politics, too, recognises only 
realities. 


Land’s End to Margate 
The English Channel 


By J. A. Williamson. 
Collins. 381 pages. 25s. 


_—" English Channel has been generally 
more valued than loved. We know 
that it has saved us from Hitler and his 
less horrible forerunners, but personal 
memories of seasickness and herded formali- 
ties in customs sheds are apt to dim the 
glow of historical consciousness. The 
yachtsman and the sailor, of course, view the 
matter differently. They know, as Dr 
Williamson knows, that the Channel does 
not consist of three or four ports served by 
boat trains but extends from Land’s End to 
the mouth of the Thames. To write the 
history of so wide and various a stretch of 
coast from prehistoric times to the present 
day, to watch the passing ships with the eye 
of a seaman and the curiosity of an economic 
historian, to evoke vanished landscapes 
and to observe existing ones with hard, 
unsentimental realism are tasks which 
perhaps no one except Dr Williamson would 
have undertaken. That he succeeds at 
every point, that he is always interesting 
and often brilliant, will come as no surprise 
to those who know his books. He masters 
the unwieldiness of his subject by the whole- 
ness of his learning, the force of his intellect 
and, above all, the sharpness of his vision. 
What could have easily amounted to no more 
than the garrulity of an antiquary with a 
taste for walking and sailing becomes an 
original ins‘ght.into the history of England. 

To select from a book in which the geo- 
logical changes of prehistory are handled 
with the same ease and lucidity as the 
religious fashions of Victorian seaside resorts 
takes some thought. Of all the chapters 
that on the invasion of 1066 perhaps dis- 
plays at its highest the author’s power of 
reducing obscure and diverse evidence to 
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an elegantly simple conclusion. William 
chose to land at Hastings, argues Dr 
Williamson, because the eleventh-century 


coastline offered him an easily defensible - 


peninsula, a kind of Torres Vedras, from 
which he could undermine Harold Godwin- 
son by a combination of political intrigue 
and destructive raiding in the Viking tradi~ 
tion. The case is so convincingly put, and 
the alternatives are so fairly examined, that 
one can hardly doubt the soundness of the 
verdict. 

If this chapter is the most original and 
powerful piece of historical criticism in the 
book, it is the chapters on the Elizabethan 
scene and the war with Spain that show the 
author’s evocative and descriptive powers at 
their most compelling. Dr Williamson has 
studied the Tudor seamen so intensively that 
he has half become one himself. Their way 
of looking at things has left its mark on his 
own mind. He scorns to conceal his likes 
and dislikes beneath an insipid impartiality. 
The sympathy that animates his picture of 
Plymouth in the years before the Armada is 
no mere antiquarian emotion. The later 
chapters describing the wars and the 
smuggling of the eighteenth century, the 
development of the holiday resorts and the 
coming of the railway are full of good things. 
Brighton, it seems, specialised in the liverish 
while Hastings catered for those with weak 
chests. The present and probable future of 
the coast is viewed with philosophic distaste. 
The book is admirably illustrated and 
handsomely produced and the maps are 
abundant and clear. 
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BOOKS 


The Roots of Crisis 


Consciousness and Society: The Re- 
orientation of European Social Thought, 
1890-1930 


By H. Stuart Hughes. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 460 pages. 30s. 


INDS were dangerously confused 
between the two wars by explana- 
tions of the growth of anti-democratic 
movements in terms of the peacemakers’ 
mistakes and of events after 1918. During 
the second war it became more fashionable 
to blame the economic consequences of the 
war, rather than of the peace. The time has 
come for historians to show that even this 
was too foreshortened a view, and that 
already by the end of the nineteenth century 
European civilisation had reached a condi- 
tion of endemic crisis. So much was 
violence a feature of the twenty years 
before 1914 that the war itself may be seen 
as but an extreme manifestation of a nihi- 
listic, destructive trend already apparent in 
the social and political order that science 
and technology, industrialism and national- 
ism, had created during the previous 
century. 

The deeper roots of this crisis can be 
found in the realm of culture and ideas, 
and it is the outstanding merit and import- 
ance of Professor Hughes’s book that it 
unearths and exposes to analysis these 
deeper roots. Intellectual innovators in the 
1890s attacked “ positivism,” by which they 
meant that often arid intellectualism and 
scientific rationalism of the mid-nineteenth 
century which had led, whether through 
dogmatic anti-clericalism (as in France), 
through Marxism, or through “ social 
Darwinism,” to a bleak and dehumanised 
determinism. While Bernstein and Sorel 
launched against Marxism critiques of con- 
trary purport, Nietzsche and Freud laid the 
foundations for a completely new attitude 
to the role of human nature in society. In 
philosophy the clash between positivism and 
idealism was superseded by the ideas of 
Bergson, of Croce, and of the new sociolo- 
gists—Durkheim and Max Weber. This 
remarkable ferment of ideas was taking 
place before men experienced the upheaval 
of war ; and the thought and culture of the 
1920s can be understood only as the impact 
of this experience upon a culture already in 
the throes of total reorientation. 

Such, in brief, is Professor Hughes’s 
thesis. He illustrates it mainly by studies 
of Sorel, Croce, Bergson, Weber, and of 
writers like Proust, Benda and Spengler. 
He confines himself to France, Germany 
and Italy, where he finds this “cluster ” of 
genius, with only side-glances at trends of 
thought in Britain and the United States. 
The book is avowedly less a history of 
thought than a study of selected aspects of 
one theme—the theme of how men strove to 
reconcile the rationalist traditions of 
western thought with the discovery that 
intuition and the unconscious played so 
large a part in human behaviour. The 
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impulse to displace thought by action, intel- 
lect by “inner drives,” and _ civilised 
behaviour by “direct action” found its 
theorists before 1914, if it found some of its 
main practitioners after 1918. This admir- 
able, reflective, provocative book deserves 
close study by all who would understand 
the mid-twentieth century. 


Prehistoric Art 
The Search for the Tassili Frescoes 


By Henri Lhote. 
Hutchinson. 236 pages. 35s. 


Ow savage, after all, were the savages? 

How simple-minded were they? And 
what, applied to the art they made and 
considering the art that we make, can 
“ primitive ” be thought to mean? 

When all the obvious things are said in 
answer there will be left, for those who 
look at this remarkable book, a residue of 
healthy wonder. Henri Lhote has claimed 
with good reason that the Central Sahara 
is the greatest and grandest of all the known 
galleries of prehistoric art—not only for 
quantity but for quality as well. Anyone 
who may still doubt the profound esthetic 
virtue of the best of the ancient wall paint- 
ing and engraving should look at the seated 
couple of Séfar, in the Tassili, as copied 
by M. Lhote and his colleagues and pre- 
sented here for the first time to a wide 
audience. What is surprising, even breath- 
taking, is not the skilful naturalism of so 
much of this prehistoric art—one knows 
about that from Lascaux and Altamira. 
Here, for the first time in prehistoric 
achievement, is the sensitive and realistic 
portraiture of human beings. And yet this 
painting is several thousand years old. 
Those savages were oddly un-savage, 
curiously sophisticated. 

Henri Lhote is something of a French 
Doughty of modern times. For years he 
has followed the long Saharan trails, pur- 
suing anthropological inquiries and coming 
out, from time to time, with essays of 
scholarly distinction. His copies of wall art 
from the Tassili mountains were the result 
of his own individual enterprise together 
with the financial and other backing that 
made it possible for him to take a team of 
copyists to the Central Sahara, maintain 
them there through sixteen grilling months 
of work, supply them by parachute, and 
carry off triumphantly, at the end of it all, 
a superb collection of copies of ancient 
masterpieces that were little known before, 
or not known at all. Here are indications 
of the oldest negro art, far older than any 
that was known to exist before (and a good 
deal farther to the north than many had 
thought probable); here are fine sketches of 
the old Cretan-style chariots that crossed 
the Sahara in pre-Roman times ; here are 
the echoes of Ancient Egypt, gods, spirits, 
even boats: and all of these moulded and 
transformed by strong styles native to this 
desert land that once was green and fertile, 
teeming with game and cattle. M. Lhote 
is greatly to be congratulated. 
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But he is not to be congratulated, greatly, 
on the kind of book he has chosen to write. 
He differs from Doughty in point of writing 
skill. He is not a good narrative writer— 
nothing to hold against him, indeed, were 
it not for the fact that he attempts here a 
kind of book that must stand or fall by its 
skill in narrative description. Except for the 
photographs—in monochrome and poly- 
chrome—the book is unworthy of its sub- 
ject. One cannot help wishing that the 
author had forgone the temptations of a 
“ quickie ”*-—however well translated by 
Alan Houghton Brodrick—and concentrated 
on making as readable as possible the 
serious and discursive work which he will 
presumably publish later on. As it is, he 
tends to get the worst of both worlds. His 
jolly trivialities merely interfere with the 
maiter of the book, or else reduce the reader 
to frustrated boredom. And where he 
allows himself to trench on interesting 
speculation he does it less than justice by 
sheer skimping of the evidence. Can we 
really accept—from the sketchy case that 
he makes out—that the Roman legate, Cor- 
nelius Balbus, pushed on from the Fezzan 
in AD 19 and actually reached the River 
Niger? And if it is worth introducing the 
general reader to one of the great attested 
pre-Roman chariot trails across the Sahara, 
why not introduce him to the other as well 
—the trail that came down from what is 
now Morocco to the Niger above what is 
now Timbuktu? M. Lhote would have 
done far better to have given us more of his 
splendid pictures and less of his chatty text 
—or else a text that did justice to his sub- 
ject and to himself. 


Scepticism on Population 


Social Theories of Fertility and the 
MalthuSian Debate 


By D. E. C. Eversley. 


Oxford University Press. 322 pages. 35s. 


2 subject-matter of this book is at 
once wider and narrower than its 
title would suggest. Narrower, because 
the “ Malthusian debate,” which serves its 
author as a pivot or central point of analysis 
and narrative, is literally the controversy in 
which Malthus engaged, not the still- 
continuing and similarly labelled argument 
about the causes and results of demo- 
graphic explosion ; broader, because around 
this debate there is organised a survey of 
practically every theory that has ever been 
held, from the ancient world to the present 
day, about the determination of fertility. 
It includes not only economic ideas, but 
religious, physiological, sociological, and 
political ideas as well. Dr 
erudition is solid, his organising ability 
considerable, and his style, after that of 
many practitioners in this field, a relief ; 
and if the final impression left by his book 
is of a certain confusion, this is perhaps 
rather creditable than otherwise. “ Popula- 
tion studies,” he says in his final chapter, 

Stand at the very centre of the social and 

moral sciences, in the sense that the 


Eversley’s. 


BOOKS 


numbers of mankind are the result of, 
and influence, all other movements in 
society. .. . The movements of popula- 
tion . . . cannot be separated from the 
totality of human institutions and beliefs, 
or physical manifestations affecting human 
beings. 

Any single “ law ” of population is in fact 
bound to be inadequate. Méalthus’s sub- 
sistence theory, its successor and mirror- 
image the modern _ standard-of-living 
theory, the Marxist labour-demand theory, 
the theories relating to the status of women, 
to the law of property, to the degree of 
urbanisation, to dietary habits, all over- 
simplify to different and sometimes 
ludicrous degrees the almost infinitely com- 
plex reality. The most that Dr Eversley will 
concede, exchanging the role of chronicler 
and analyst momentarily for that of umpire, 
is that the observations that link rising 
standards and declining fertility “ warrant 
the assumption of continuous interaction.” 
But the precise mechanism of that inter- 
action remains obscure ; and it would be 
rash to extrapolate its results into the future 
either for those societies in which it has 
been historically observed, or for others 
undergoing similar social and economic 
changes. 

This being so, an exhaustive survey of 
theories of fertility may seem a waste of 
time both for author and reader; and 
indeed “ Social Theories of Fertility and 
the Malthusian Debate” is likely to be 
consulted for reference by twenty readers 
for every one who reads it through. The 
counterpart, however, of Dr Eversley’s 
content:on that “ the movements of popula- 
tion cannot be separated from the totality 
of human institutions and beliefs” is the 
conclusion that in any age leading ideas on 
population must reflect and illuminate, to 
varying degrees, current changes in insti- 
tutions and beliefs.. They are pointers to 
social evolution, symptoms of social stress ; 
and Dr Eversley’s book has a value for the 
historian distinct from its interest to the 
demogrephic specialist. 


Sociology of Colour 
White and Coloured 


By Michael Banton. 
Cape. 223 pages. 2Is. 


ACE relations in a country like 

Britain provide the sociologist with 
a laboratory for the dissection of living 
tissue that students in other branches of 
the social sciences may envy. This book 
therefore arouses high hopes, which are 
raised the higher by its exordium noting 
that “the sociology of race relations has 
suffered considerably from the idea that all 
could be explained in terms of economics 
or psychology.” But those who expect the 
explanation in terms of sociology to come 
as a revelation will be disappointed, 
Chapter Ten of Mr Banton’s study, entitled 
“Quod Erat Demonstrandum,” sets out a 
series of propositions to which his—very 
skilled and interesting—study of the subject 
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leads; but they are devastatingly obvious. 
Thus “Cr”: 

That in any society the network of social 
relations is maintained by common agreement 
about the behaviour appropriate to particular 
relationships. Strangers are people who are 
unaware of these norms. The coloured man 
is considered the most distant of all 
strangers. 


We can all accept this, after a little reflec- 
tion, as we can all accept the theory of 
marginal utility— except, perhaps, when 
we consider that a West Indian might fit 
better into a suburban cricket club, 
especially if he was a good change bowler 
as well as a sound bat, than a Czech 
refugee. Undoubtedly, if it came to the 
courtship of the secretary’s daughter, their 
roles might be reversed. That is sociology. 

However, it is important that we should 
have our ideas about the relations of our 
group with outsiders combed out sys- 
tematically to its essentials, and this Mr 
Banton does, even if the systematisation 
from the evidence is less interesting, or even 
suggestive, than the evidence itself. It may 
even be objected that the evidence contains 
rather little that is new, and can hardly be 
described as exhaustive ; it combines some 
new measurements derived from further 
attitude testing in universities and elsewhere 
with some very general descriptive material, 
much of it derived from other writers. 
Nevertheless, we should all readily agree, 
upon a demonstration that requires rather 
little formal evidence, that (D2) Despite the 
tendency to regard “ coloured workers” as 
one category, group relations are structured 
by the rights claimed and the obligations 
observed by the immigrants. 

Mr Banton’s findings show that while 
there is relatively little subjective prejudice 
against coloured people in Britain, there is 
still a good deal of discrimination (though 
he does not clearly and accurately set out 
how much). In the muddle of difficulties, 
local conditions, historical attitudes, cross 
currents of class difference, and competition 
for scarce goods lie the reasons, which are 
inevitably complex. As he points out, good- 
will and moralising do not banish them; 
and—though this seems hardly a matter for 
sociology—he sets out a decalogue for 
improving inter-group relations. The first 
is that “the more frequently members of 
the two groups meet one another in every- 
day situations, the more friendly will rela- 
tions between them be.” The others enjoin 
tact, generosity, setting a good example. 
and so on; but, in stating the duty of loving. 
one’s coloured neighbour as one’s white self, 
Mr Banton examines ways in which he can 
be made a _ neighbour—by deliberate 
organisation. This is all very useful. The 
book should help local authorities, the 
clergy, youth leaders, and all practising 
Christians besides encouraging more 
research into this most urgent question by 
sociologists. It could have been warmly 
commended to the voters of North Ken- 
sington. But, despite its rather formal 
approach, it presents a challenge to every- 
one of goodwill to “think through” his 
ideas on the problem of race relations. 
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AN OUTLINE OF 


THE NEGOTIATIONS 
ANTHONY NUTTING 


A short guide to the negotiations which have 
been going on since 1945 between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union on 
measures to control conventional and 
atomic armaments. ‘. . . a valuable, able, 





and frightening little book.’ The Times 
Literary Supplement 8s. 6d. net 
ESSAYS IN 

WORLD ECONOMICS 
J. R. HICKS 


The essays included in this volume fall into 
two groups: one concerned with world 
trade, and the relations of the British 
economy to it (including the question of 
wage inflation) in the years since the war; the 
other with general (and special) problems 
of underdeveloped countries. 2Is. net 


ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS 


IN ENGLAND 1700-1800 
T. S. ASHTON 


The chronological account of the oscillations 
of prosperity and depression offered in this 
book is based on statistical material and 
diaries and letters of the period. 2I/s. net 


THE 
PROPHET 
UNARMED 
TROTSKY 
1921-1929 


ISAAC 
DEUTSCHER 





‘. . . gives the fullest, the most. intelligible 
and most intelligent account of the war 
leader’s eclipse and disgrace that has ap- 
peared. Mr Deutscher produces a mass of 
new information ... drawn from the Trotsky 
Archives at Harvard and other voluminous 
sources. He has woven it all together with 
the skill and assurance of one who knows 
the field inside out.” The Times. (Illus- 
trated) 38s. net 
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LETTERS 





Take-Over Bids 


Sir—Take-over bids have been a cause of 
growing concern for some time and the 
Jasper case will presumably lead to some 
belated action. There are, however, two 
quite different issues that have to be distin- 
guished: first, the prevention of fraud and 
improper speculation ; secondly, the case 
for discouraging mergers in order to prevent 
too much industrial concentration. 

Under the first heading comes the pro- 
mised review of company law. Attention 
should also be paid to the powers of the 
stock exchange council. Even as a casual 
visitor to the city I have heard rumours over 
the past couple of years about dubious 
dealings in some property shares. Why did 
the council not act sooner or recommend 
action by a government. department ? If 
its powers were inadequate, how can they 
be increased ? Is the real answer an official 
securities and exchanges commission after 
the American model? Why, too, was 
nothing effective done by the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies? Was it lack of 
adequate powers ? Was any increase in 
powers proposed ? What reforms are now 
needed ? 

The second issue is quite different. How 
will mergers affect economic efficiency and 
social well-being in the wider sense ? The 
new Restrictive Practices Court has so far 
been remarkably successful in carrying out 
the objectives of the act of 1956, but it may 
be asked whether the last part of the act 
which deals with the attenuated monopolies 
commission is likely to be as effective. An 
overburdened commission has been left to 
work slowly through the cases referred to 
it and it is far from clear what the Board of 
Trade hopes ultimately to do. Is there a 
case for a drastic revision of this part of the 
act in order to give a clearer indication of 
where the public interest is deemed to lie ? 
In order to deal with mergers do we now 
need something like Article 7 of the Clayton 
Act, as revised in 1950 ? 

Of course mergers sometimes increase 
efficiency, but there is no presumption that 
this will always be the outcome. The hack- 
neyed observation that “cartels are more 
harmful than trusts” probably exaggerates 
both the extent to which competition is 
eliminated within cartels and the probability 
that trusts bring economies of scale. There 
are, moreover, some special cases where it 
should be presumed that further mergers 
are contrary to the public interest even if 
technical efficiency is likely to be increased: 
the newspaper industry is the most out- 
standing example. 

These highly controversial matters are 
likely to be more important in the long run 


than the more spectacular aspects of take- 
over bids.—Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS WILSON 
The University, 
Glasgow, W2 


Twelves and Tens 


Sir—Whether or not Mr Bishop is right 
in saying that duodecimal multiplication 
tables are more memorable than decimal 
ones it would seem that he has in mind a 
more basic change than have most pro- 
ponents of a change to decimal coinage. 
Surely he is proposing the introduction of 
a new scale of notation under which two- 
thirds of 10 would equal 8 and one-tenth of 
10 would equal 1.1666... . 

If such a new scale were to take the place 
of our present scale it would still be possible 
for students to remember the ratio of the 
value of pi to the number of degrees in 
two right angles by remembering the date 
of the second Jacobite rebellion or vice 
versa—putting the duodecimal in the right 
place. But the historians would have to 
revise all their dates with the exception of 
9 BC to AD 9 inclusive.-—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. Courcour 
Beckenham, Kent 


Restrictions on Motorists 


S1r—I read with great interest the article 
“Red Tape on the Bonnet” im your 
August 15th issue, to which I can add the 
following example. For the first time this 
year I took my French wife to the United 
Kingdom. We crossed by the Cherbourg/ 
Southampton air ferry, having duly secured 
before taking off the famous triptych. By 
mistake the French customs took away folio 
No 2 instead of folio No 1. We were imme- 
diately in deep trouble and it took us an 
hour and a half to get out. Very kindly, 
the RAC Intendant agreed to issue a new 
triptych, for which of course, we had to 
pay. While this was being done, a long 
queue of cars built up; it was a compli- 
cated business and required a lot of 
assistance. I did timidly suggest that, 
as the air ferry kept coming and going, 
it might be possible to ask the air hostess 
or any of the officials to arrange with the 
French side to exchange the folios or even 
for the British to accept page No 1 instead 
of page No 2, as obviously only the French 
customs could own page No 1. All my 
arguing proved inadequate and you can 
easily imagine the impression of a French 
lady landing for the first in our country. 
My wife swears she will never again spend 
her holidays in England.—Yours faithfully, 
Paris E. L. 
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jet Wharf, half an hour from now! 


An urgent call... .a waiting load... perhaps perishable goods —it happens 
every day. And the Independent: haulier can give prompt, expert service. 


There’s no red-tape to delay his decisions or slow up his performance. 


It’s one of the advantages of the personal service you get when you 

call in Free Enterprise Road Haulage... service that has won many long-standing 
regular customers in every branch of commerce and industry. 

They like the close attention the Independent haulier always pays 

to their special instructions. And they know it’s his keen competition that has held down 


the price of Road Haulage since de-nationalisation. 





The Free Enterprise Haulier puts you first 


Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association, 
or directly with the Head Office, 146 New Bond Street London W1_ Mayeair 9050 
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Slowly 
into Space 


WASHINGTON, DC 


MERICA, like the Soviet Union, has been 
celebrating a space-age birthday in the 
past week, but the sounds of revelry 

have been distinctly more subdued in Wash- 
ington than in Moscow. While the Russians 
have been commemorating the second annni- 
versary of their pioneer sputnik by sending 
a rocket to take a look at the dark side of 
the moon, the Americans have been taking 
a look at the dark side of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. This 
is the civilian body which was set up a year 
ago and charged with the chief responsibility 
for catching up with the Russians. So far it has failed to close the 
gap to any perceptible degree, and its chances of doing so in the 
future depend on the rather pious hope that it will get its second 
wind, in the shape of more powerful rockets, before the Russians do. 

A chill caution can be felt in Washington ; the mood has changed 
markedly since last October, when it was popular to think that 
the battle was half won once the Americans had rolled up their 
sleeves. Dr Glennan, the head of NASA, recently told his fellow- 
countrymen that “we are not nearly as advanced in space tech- 
nology as we had thought or hoped”; on Monday Dr York, who 
runs research for the Defence Department, said that the United 
States might have to take second place for the next few years. 

It is true that up to now the Americans have hurled twice as 

many satellites and probes into space as the Russians, although 
they started four months later. They have put twelve into orbit 
about the earth, and sent one to toast itself round the fringes of 
the sun, compared with the Russians’ total of three satellites and 
three shots to the moon or beyond. It is also true that the minia- 
ture instruments which the Americans have carefully packed into 
their smaller vehicles have probably filled the scientists’ notebooks 
more satisfactorily ; perhaps the most important discovery in space 
so far, the finding of the Van Allen radiation belt around the earth, 
was made by an Explorer satellite weighing less than a hundredth 
as much as the biggest Soviet monster. 
_ But in space, as in boxing, weight and punch count for most 
in the long run. The biggest weight the Americans have man- 
aged to get into orbit so far, not counting the final stage of the 
accompanying rocket, is 400 pounds, and the most powerful 
launching vehicle they have been able to call upon is the Atlas 
intercontinental missile with an initial thrust of 360,000 pounds. 
Compared with the Russians, who have been able to get nearly 
3,000 pounds of instruments aloft with the aid of rockets which 
are thought to generate a thrust of anywhere up to 700,000 pounds, 
this leaves the United States in the unenviable situation of a 
flyweight squaring up to Joe Louis. 

[A different explanation for the American lag is discussed on 
page 164.] 





Such improvement as there has been in the last year has been 
due to the coming into service of bigger military rockets which 
the scientists have been able to adapt for their own use. The 
Atlas, which is now available, is powerful enough to launch two 
spectacular projects which may go part of the way towards restor- 
ing the Americans’ lost prestige in the next year or so. Oddly 
enough, it is Russia’s latest success which may be imitated first. 
It is believed that the United States will try to place a satellite 
in orbit around the moon about the end of November ; the 370- 
pound payload—over half the weight of the one the Russians sent 
up this week—was ready to fire early this month, but part of the 
rocket failed in a preliminary test. 

The Atlas, that shoulderer of so many of America’s problems 
at the moment, will also provide the vehicle for Project Mercury, 
the plan to send a man circling around the earth. Most of the 
difficulties to be resolved before this is done involve, not the 
launching rocket, but the capsule that will carry the passenger. 
Although Project Mercury was one of the many schemes about 
which the experts became less optimistic this summer, progress 
has been unusually smooth. A test capsule has been fired and 
recovered, and it has been established that the heat and the accel- 
eration to which the occupant will be subjected are within the 
range of human tolerance. The unofficial guessers who sprout like 
mushrooms around NASA’s headquarters think that Mercury may 
possibly be sent winging by the end of 1960. 

To overtake the Russians, however, the Americans will have to 
wait for the new family of launching vehicles which NASA is now 
preparing. The first two of these, the Vega and the Centaur, 
will probably be ready for firing in 1961. These will have a 
comparatively modest thrust—they are both variations on the 
Atlas theme—but they will overcome the problem of guidance 
which has so far prevented the United States from hitting the 
moon. American scientists believe that their guidance systems 
are basically as good as those of the Russians, but up to now they 
have had to sacrifice some accuracy in modifying the military 
rockets which they have been using ; with the Vega and Centaur 
this will no longer be necessary. 

It will also be 1961 before the Saturn, a cluster of rockets with 
a total thrust of up to 1.5 million pounds—the first launching 
vehicle more powerful than those the Russians have at the moment 
—is ready for firing. It will probably be 1963 before a single- 
chamber engine with equal thrust is available. Since the latter 
will be the first vehicle big enough, when linked in clusters, to 
carry a man to the moon, American feet are unlikely to disturb 
the lunar dust for a long time. 


Hus the process of catching up with the Russians is likely 
- to take at least two more years ; if Soviet rockets do not 
stay obligingly within the 1.5-million-pound mark in the 
meantime, it may take a good many more. In this long haul 
the Americans are liable to encounter three major difficulties. 
One is financial. ‘This summer’s experience with Congress— 
when the House of Representatives made a sharp cut in NASA’s 
budget, only part of which was subsequently restored—has bruised 
the faith of those who thought that in this one field at least Congress 
would keep its purse-strings loose. This year the United States 
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is spending a little under $1 billion on space, of which NASA 
accounts for about half and the Department of Defence for most 
of the rest. Dr Glennan thinks that the total ought to rise to 
$2 billion a year in the early nineteen-sixties. His experts believe 
that they detect a close relationship between the frequency of 
Soviet successes and the enthusiasm of Congress for providing 
the funds to match them ; thus they find a roundabout consolation 
in the present machine-gun rattle of Russian shots to the moon. 
But a runner who puts on a spurt only when the man in front 
increases his lead is unlikely to find many people betting on him. 

The second difficulty lies in the still unresolved relationship 
between the civilian agency, NASA, and the Defence Department’s 
interest in space. So far there has been relatively little conflict, 
because anyone who thought he could send something into the 
void has been welcome to try. But, as the number of projects 
increases, so will the difficulty of deciding which of them should 
be controlled by the services. Senator Symington, who conducted 
an investigation into the problem earlier this year, found that the 
liaison committee between the two halves of the space programme 
was not working properly. Although the committee has now been 
strengthened, it is still confined to making recommendations ; in 
cases of conflict a final decision can come only from the President, 
and Mr Eisenhower is notably bad at settling these jurisdictional 
disputes. 

The third difficulty goes deepest. There are signs that America 
is already running into a shortage of scientists. As Dr Glennan 
put it recently: 

We have used up much of our missile technology. We have 

drawn heavily on our capital—the knowledge and experience 

accumulated ; . . over the past ten years or so. 

The most pressing need is for more technologists, properly trained 
in the fundamentals of science, who can convert basic theory into 
new practices. Already NASA, which is empowered by Congress 
to pay its scientists more than other government agencies may, 
has been sucking talent away from other bodies. This is the first 
field in which the deficiencies of American education have made 
themselves felt sharply. In the long run the answer may be found 
in the schemes—on which Congress made a tentative start last 
year—for giving federal aid to the teaching of science in schools. 
But this solution is half a generation away ; in the meantime the 
Russians, pouring out their flood of technologists, may well be 
able to consolidate their lead. 


Strike Suspended 


HE dockers’ strike which broke out unexpectedly along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts last week, closing ports which handle 
four-fifths of America’s shipping, has been suspended. Mr Eisen- 
hower lost no time in using the machinery provided by the Taft- 
Hartley Act for such emergencies. Once the fact-finding board 
which he had appointed made its report, the government 
applied to the courts for an injunction requiring the 70,000 
strikers to return to work for 80 days. If the dispute is not settled 
after 60 days, the strikers vote to accept or refuse the employers’ 
last offer. At the end of 80 days, whatever they have decided, the 
injunction is lifted and the men are free to walk out again. In Io 
of the 14 cases in which such boards of inquiry have been appointed, 
a settlement has been reached without any further stoppage of 
work—though this was not true of the last two dockers’ strikes. 
Why then has the President been so reluctant to commit himself 
to the use of the injunction in the 13-week steel strike, giving both 
sides until last Thursday, October 8th, to reach a voluntary settle- 
ment? A dock strike, of course, affects shipments of food and 
perishables almost at once ; this one also threatened to cut off the 
imports of foreign steel which have been keeping up a welcome 
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trickle of supplies. But the steel strike has gone on so long that, 
even if production is resumed next week, many shut-downs are 
unavoidable. Both strikes hinge, basically, upon the issue of job 
security ; the employers in both cases want freedom from*unicn 
rules so that they may cut costs. Both disputes are embittered, 
the dockers because the New York employers threaten them with 
a costly damage suit for walking out in sympathy with their 
southern members in spite of a promise to stay on the job until 
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October 15th, the steel workers because they feel their jobs are at 
stake and because the employers” last offer (which was also their 
first specific one) actually involved a reduction in take-home pay. 
Only benefits, such as insurance, would be increased in the first year 
and the scheme involves contributions from the workers. No trade 
union, after such a costly strike, could accept such an offer except 
as a last resort. 

Even some of the steel companies are now said to fear that use 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in their industry would create more 
problems than it would solve and would leave a legacy of bitter- 
ness. What the President wants is a settlement, not a suspension, 
of the strike. If the steel workers walk out again in January pro- 
duction, employment, the balance of the Budget, and prosperity 
itself will be jeopardised—and 1960 is election year. Moreover, 
many other negotiations are being held up for lack of a pattern- 
setting steel agreement. Finally, once the Taft-Hartley Act is 
invoked, it cannot be used again. But with the collapse of negotia- 
tions this week Mr Eisenhower probably has no choice. 


Round to du Pont 


ICTORIES in the government’s ten-year-old battle to sever the 
V ties between two industrial giants, each first in its own field— 
the General Motors Corporation, the biggest manufacturer of 
automobiles, and the E. I. du Pont chemical company—have gone 
first to one side and then to the other. Last week it was the turn 
of du Pont. Judge LaBuy, who dismissed the case against the 
company in 1954, only to be over-ruled by the Supreme Court in 
1957, has decided that du Pont can comply with the Supreme 
Court’s decision without selling any of the 63 million shares which 
it holds in General Motors, provided that it does not exercise the 
voting rights. Under his settlement these would be transferred to 
du Pont’s shareholders, and those received by two du Pont family 
holding companies would be “ sterilised,” that is shorn of their 
voting rights. No officer or director of the du Pont company 
would be allowed to serve as an officer or director of General 
Motors (five do so at present) and any preferential trade agree- 
ments between the two companies would be cancelled ; du Pont 
insists that none exist. 
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Each child born this year in the United States will 
need, on average, 15 tons of paper during its lifetime. 


During the next 20 years this figure, it is estimated, will rise to 25 tons. Certainly the trend 
is clear. The world is going to need more paper and more things made from paper. Bowaters 
are deploying their wide-spread and diversified resources in line with this trend. 

In North America as well as in Britain, mills and factories are ready, or being made ready, 


to follow the indicator of rising demand. 
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The Department of Justice’s case, which the Supreme Court 
upheld, though only by a 4 to 2 majority, was that du Pont’s 
ownership of 23 per cent of GM’s outstanding shares—the largest 
single holding, worth $3.5 billion—gave it a privileged position 
as a supplier of fabrics and finishes to GM and therefore was 
illegal under the Clayton Act. because it “tended to create a 
monopoly.” The remedy proposed by the department was that 
43 million of the GM shares should be distributed to du Pont’s 
shareholders and the rest, which otherwise would have gone to 
du Pont holding companies, should be sold over a ten-year period. 
Instead, the Judge accepted, almost completely, the company’s con- 
tention that this would injure many innocent people, partly because 
the value of both du Pont and GM. shares would fall and partly 
because the authorities would treat the distribution as ordinary 
income for tax purposes. ° 


Congress began, but failed to finish, work on Bills which would 
have eased the burden of such divestitures upon shareholders. One 
reason why the Department of Justice is almost certain to appeal 
is that unless it does so such Bills may die in the next session; this 
would mean that in other anti-trust cases the fear of injuring the 
innocent would prevent the courts from prescribing drastic 
remedies. Moreover, the Department of Justice cannot afford to 
see established the view that the transfer of voting rights is a satis- 
factory substitute for the sale of inter-company holdings. It seems 
certain to try to persuade the Supreme Court that Judge LaBuy 
overlooked much of its case against du Pont—the fact, for example, 
that 90 per.cent of the company’s sales to the automobile industry 
are made to GM—and that the transfer of voting rights will not 
end what it regards as an unholy alliance; it fears that this will be 
strengthened if plastics replace steel in automobile bodies. With 
20 per cent of its resources concentrated on trying -to split up 
General Motors, the anti-trust division is not going to admit defeat 
in this related case, particularly as all the four justices who ruled 
against the company in 1957 are still sitting on the Supreme Court. 


Republicans’ New Clothes 


IKE the British Conservatives after 1945, the Republicans, after 
I ., their trouncing in the congressional elections last year, have 
been busy refurbishing their house to make it look less like the 
mansion of big business and the rich and more like the sanctuary 
of the middle-of-the-road American. The task was given last April 
to a forty-man group under the chairmanship of a remarkable 
young industrialist from Chicago, Mr Charles Percy; it has pre- 
sented its four reports to the Republican National Committee just 
as the party’s stock is beginning to recover. So far the committee 
has made public only the reports on science and technology and on 
national security (which are likely to be less controversial than 
those on economic opportunity and human rights) and a general 
introduction entitled “ Decisions for a Better America.” 

These show, however, that the committee’s thought has not 
been radical ; it bears, instead, a striking and not altogether acci- 
dental resemblance to the empiricism of modern British Conserva- 
tives. A declaration of faith in the importance of individual freedom 
and enterprise is matched by a recognition of the duty of govern- 
ment to regulate economic life, where this is necessary, and to set 
basic standards below which no member of the community need 
fall. The science report recommends more spending on basic 
research, but primarily by private organisations stimulated by tax 
reliefs ; it strongly opposes centralisation of control over science 
in the federal government. In short, the committee seems to be 
endorsing the principles of the Eisenhower Administration while 
recommending that they be practised with greater vigour. 

The proiect met with considerable initial opposition from 
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Republican conservatives in Congress, but it was endorsed by the 
President and by the Vice President, who has the strongest possible 
personal reasons for seeking an attractive new image for the party. 
However, his presidential prospects have soared without benefit of 
the committee’s work. Three months ago the Gallup public 
opinion polls showed him to be lagging 22 points behind Senator 
Kennedy, the strongest Democratic contender ; now he is two 
points ahead. If this continues, no one will be able to rob Mr 
Nixon of the Republican presidential nomination with the deadly 
argument that destroyed Senator Taft: ‘“ He can’t win.” 

Mr Nixon’s increased popularity dates from his Russian visit. 
Most commentators feel, moreover, that the postponement of 
Mr Eisenhower’s trip to Moscow until next June is a lucky turn 
of events for Mr Nixon. It means that the issue of peace will 
still be dominant and probably untarnished by any renewal of 
the cold war when the nominating conventions meet. If all goes 
well Mr Nixon, after the fashion of Mr Macmillan, will be able 
to present himself as the preliminary ice-breaker who initiated the 
whole process and who is the natural man to carry it further. 
One irritating fly in this ointment is the personal dislike for Mr 
Nixon shown by Mr Khrushchev. But even this may be turned 
to the Vice President’s advantage. Does it not prove, some ask, that 
he has the toughness necessary to deal with the Russian dictator ? 


Unprofitable Euratom? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE international airlines seem, so far, to be the principal 
- economic beneficiaries of the joint US-Euratom programme 
to produce electricity from atomic energy. All through the 
summer executives of American companies which are bidding for 
contracts have shuttled to and fro between their offices and those 
of electricity companies in the Euratom countries. But these 
nuclear salesmen have become extremely discouraged, for they 
have found the European firms to be tough bargainers and doubtful 
customers. With American help, the Euratom community is 
sponsoring a programme of building American-designed atomic 
plants with a capacity of 1 million kilowatts ; this is regarded as the 
corner-stone of Euratom’s wider goal of 3-4 million kilowatts of 
generating capacity by 1967. But these plants are to be built, 
financed and owned by individual firms in the six countries. 

Outside the Italian SENN project, which has already been 
awarded to the General Electric Company and which is financed 
largely by the World Bank, not one of the four other European 
firms that filed letters of intent with Euratom on May 28th is 
considered certain to sign contracts with any of the American 
nuclear companies. Yet the deadline for concrete proposals by 
the Europeans to the Brussels commission, October 2oth, is nearly 
here. The weary salesmen took wry pleasure in press reports of 
a parliamentary committee’s complaint that “ unfair commercial 
competition” from America has made it hard for British com- 
panies to sell atomic plants in Europe. Even those sales to Euratom 
that may be made are no longer regarded as harbingers of a grow- 
ing market for nuclear equipment. 

The Americans’ gloom is based on two discoveries. The first 
is that European electricity companies evidently are no more 
interested than their American counterparts in building atomic 
power plants with their own money, no matter what kind of 
American guarantees and loans are thrown in. The second is 
that Euratom and European manufacturers are determined to 
import as little as possible from the United States, even for the 
first plants. 

Before M. Hirsch, the president of the Euratom commission, 
visited the United States in June, talks with executives of the 
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European electricity companies had created the impression that 
Euratom would fall far short even of its scaled-down goal of 
3-4 million kilowatts of capacity by 1967. This is partly because 
the loan of $135 million at 4.5 per cent from the Export-Import 
. Bank is no longer compellingly attractive to many European firms ; 
nor are the Atomic Energy Commission’s guarantees on fuel costs, 
because the American private companies are guaranteeing fuel life 
for a good deal longer than the AEC. M. Hirsch, however, radiated 
such confidence when he declared that American pessimism over 
Euratom was “grossly exaggerated ” that he convinced most of 
his hearers that he was more than a match for any obstacles that 
may arise. The forcefulness with which he laid down the “ facts 
of life ” at a closed meeting in Brussels between representatives of 
the European electricity companies and manufacturing firms is 
believed, in the United States, to have been responsible for most 
of the letters of intent submitted in May. 


ut if M. Hirsch reassured the officials of American nuclear 
firms that both the basic Euratom and the joint US-Euratom 
programme would be carried through, he left no one encouraged 
about the part likely to be played by the American industry in 
Euratom’s future. At one informal session in New York M. Hirsch 
is said to have answered a query about the kind of American 
equipment which Euratom wants to import with two words: 
“ Gey matter.” None of the American participants was impressed 
by the probable profits on such exports of know-how and designs. 
M. Hirsch later added that imports of equipment which require 
guarantees or warranties, such as reactor cores or fuel elements, 
may be needed for the first plants until European manufacturers 
can step in. 

M. Hirsch insisted that there are no “buy American” strings 
on the Export-Import Bank loan of $135 million to Euratom to 
help finance the 1,000-megawatt joint programme. Normally a 
loan from the Export-Import Bank has to be spent in the United 
States, but as far as can be learned the agreement in this instance 
is much more loosely drawn than usual. One result is that the 
American nuclear companies are hastening to set up European 
. subsidiaries, joint companies and licensing arrangements. Almost 
all of the major firms have done or are doing so. 


The whole idea behind the joint programme—that atomic power 
will be competitive in Europe, where conventional fuels cost more, 
before it is in the United States, and that Europe will therefore 
‘offer an interim market for atomic power plants—has been attacked, 
as a “ myth” and “ form of economic and political legerdemain,” 
by Dr Chauncey Starr. He is the general manager of the Atomics 
International Division of North American Aviation Inc., whose 
designs for organic-cooled reactors have excited some interest in 
Europe. North American Aviation has formed Interatom with 
Demag, the German heavy equipment company, and has an 
arrangement with the English Electric Company. Dr Starr, who 
is famous for his outspokenness, feels that the cost of producing 
electricity from Euratom’s atomic plants has been underestimated 
compared with that from conventional plants. 


Nevertheless, the winning of Euratom contracts will carry real 
prestige and all the American firms are doing their best to secure 
them. For example, three American firms have each made three 
separate efforts to convince a group of six electricity companies in 
the Stuttgart area, called AKS, of the superiority of their services 
and products. “ Each time they squeeze a little more information 
out of us and cut the price a bit,” complains one participant in 
the sessions. Euratom and the Atomic Energy Commission are 
committing such effort and pressure to the programme that clearly 
at least three-quarters of the 1 million kilowatt goal should be 
reached. But the plants may not be completed by 1963 and 1965, 
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the present target dates. There are still some American nuclear 
experts, however, who will argue that the international airlines 
will be the only ones, as well as the first ones, to make money 
on the programme. 


Consumers Take the Credit 


NEW YORK 


HILE a determined effort is being made to restrict the borrow- 

ings of businessmen, American consumers have been 
accumulating new debt, through their instalment purchases, at a 
pace unmatched since 1955. After a year of recession in which 
repayments of old debts exceeded the contraction of new 
ones, instalment credit started rising sharply in the spring and by the 
end of August it had reached $37 billion ; this is a 9 per cent 
increase since the begining of the year. At its current rate of 
expansion it is adding some $5.5 billion a year to the purchasing 
power of consumers. The Federal Reserve Board recognises that 
such credit is not responsive to its general curbs, but it is so much 
under attack already that it is reluctant to ask Congress to revive 
direct controls over consumer credit—an unpopular step which it 
would hardly take in an election year. 


The prospect, therefore, is that the curve will continue to move 
sharply upward. The consumer gives little thought to the element 
of interest charge in his monthly repayments and, in any case, the 
increasing cost of money 
is being absorbed, to a 
great extent, by the lend- 
ing institutions them- 
selves. It has always been 
the policy of the banks to 
keep their charges on 
personal loans unchanged 
for years at a stretch, and 
the finance companies 
operate at all times at or 
near the maximum rates 
allowed under the usury 
laws. Many New York 
banks have, it is true, just 
introduced an increase of } per cent in the rates which they charge 
on personal loans, but this is explained as a permanent move to 
offset higher operating costs. The direct impact of tight money is 
being felt only at the margin ; im the banks’ relaxation of their 
strenuous efforts to gain new instalment customers ; in the slightly 
higher standards of creditworthiness likely to be required by finance 
companies ; and in the pinch on some of the smaller loan companies, 
which are being denied fresh funds by the banks and are unable, 
because of competition, to charge higher rates to their clients. 


With automobiles absorbing nearly half of all instalment borrow- 
ing, consumer credit and sales of cars move hand in hand. If 
Detroit sells as many cars over the next twelve months as it hopes 
to sell, the volume of instalment credit must rise substantially above 
its present high level. Not all observers are convinced that this 
further upward surge will happen. Some point out that selling more 
cars by giving buyers longer to pay—the usual practice—is hardly 
possible when they are already given three years to discharge the 
debt. Others have faith that consumers themselves will draw back, 
now that repayments on all instalment loans are running at 13 per 
cent of total personal income after tax, a percentage that has never 
been exceeded in the past. But this argument overlooks the fact 
that, as a recent survey showed, there are many more instalment 
buyers today than there were four years ago. Moreover, the somc- 
what cheaper “ compact” car should attract new cus.omers. 
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Bill of Health—III 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


Running a Hospital 


NEW YORK 


— most Americans a hospital means a 
voluntary hospital. For not only are 
two-thirds of all admissions to voluntary 
hospitals, but it is with these institutions 
that medical research and teaching are 
mainly associated. In terms of capital assets 
or numbers of beds the voluntary system is, 
of course, less dominant; with public 
authorities carrying the chief responsibility 
for mental and other long-term patients, 
less than a third of all hospital beds are in 
voluntary institutions. In the United States 
these conform to no standard pattern and 
bear a strong regional stamp. Some of 
them were launched long ago by wealthy 
philanthropists ; others were built, and have 
been supported, by different religious 
denominations ; and in terms of numbers, 
the majority have come into being through 
the enterprise of local communities. While 
there are large hospitals in the metropolitan 
centres, the emphasis on local initiative has 
produced a host of small hospitals—many 
of them too sthall to operate efficiently. The 
“average” general voluntary hospital has 
124 beds; but 4o per cent of them have fewer 
than 50 beds. By contrast a state public 
hospital averages 1,100 beds. 

Voluntary hospitals receive no operating 
subsidies from public funds. They also 
make no profits and pay no taxes. Their 
main source of income is the fees paid by 
patients, either directly or through insurance 
schemes. For treatment given to. the 
“indigent ” (those on public assistance) they 
are reimbursed by the local authority, 
though often at rates well below cost. Public 
collections, private bequests, and in some 
cases income from endowments, add to their 
resources, 

A voluntary hospital is under the general 
guidance of a board of trustees, composed 
of the wealthier and more public-spirited 
local citizens, and with some medical repre- 
sentation. The trustees concern themselves 
with general policy, with raising funds and 
with the appointment of a _ professional 
administrator to whom the day-to-day 
responsibility of running the hospital is 
delegated. The autocratic matron has long 
since disappeared, and the days of her 
successor—the doctor-turned-administrator 
—are numbered. Only some professional 
administrators have had a medical training 
as well. Under the administrator, a Director 
of Nursing has inherited part of the former 
powers of the matron. 

The American hospital is first and fore- 
most the workshop in which doctors and 
surgeons, acting as independent agents, carry 
on their activities. The line of demarcation 
between the hospital service and the medical 
profession is drawn with precision. A 
patient, for instance, will receive separate 
bills from the hospital and from the 
physician or surgeon (or both) who has 
attended him. Apart from the houseman 


and other resident staff, the voluntary hos- 
pital does not (with a few isolated excep- 
tions) employ doctors on either a part or 
full time basis. Many administrators, 
disturbed at a situation in which the doctor 
calls the tune but has not himself any direct 
financial involvement or _ responsibility— 
except to his patient—would like at least a 
few key posts to become salaried ones. 

Also offering private facilities are the pro- 
prietary hospitals run to make profits. They 
provide, in theory at least, the full medical 
facilities of a hospital. In practice they tend 
to be a mixed group, with at one extreme 
the sophisticated hospital offering a high 
standard of medical care against a rather 
more luxurious background ‘than can be 
found in a voluntary hospital, and at the 
other the small rural hospital operated 
largely by a single doctor who may live on 
the premises. 


OSPITAL costs—and charges—have been 

climbing much faster than have other 
prices ; today a patient costs the average 
voluntary hospital $27 a day. Unable to 
replace human beings with machines, the 
hospitals have felt the full impact of rising 
wazes. Indeed, the ratio of employees to 
patients has gone up steadily with the greater 
complexity of medical care and the more 
rapid turnover of patients. Today the 
average voluntary general hospital employs 
between two and three persons for every 
patient. Wages and salaries account for 
some two-thirds of all hospital expenditure, 
and even so an increase in many of these 
wage scales is long overdue. While there is 
no doubt room for more efficient administra- 
tion, the only way to cut costs significantly 
is to prune the pay-roll. The cost of keeping 
a mental patient in a state hospital has been 
kept down to $4 a day, compared with $15 
in a voluntary or proprietary hospital, by 
maintaining a ratio of one employee to 
three patients and by employing only a hand- 
ful of trained nurses. 

Even so, since the war the voluntary hos- 
pitals have delegated much of the work 
previously done by trained nurses to semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers. The role of 
the registered nurse—who is now paid $300 
a month for a five-day, forty-hour week—is 
rapidly becoming that of an administrator 
in charge of a body of largely unskilled 
labour. Bed-side care is devolving on to 
“ practical nurses ” (with a one-year training) 
and “nursing aides” who do the more 
menial tasks for half the wage, or less, 
of a trained nurse. Student nurses are 
generally treated strictly as students and they 
pay for their training. This arrangement is 
pleasanter for the student, but the patient 
is certainly. the loser. Despite the large 
and growing army of employees, a frequent 
complaint in an American hospital is that 
nursing attention, while efficient, is lacking 
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in tender loving care; this is partly offset by 
a more free and easy attitude towards 
visitors. The more affluent patient often 
engages—through the hospital—a “ private 
duty nurse” at a cost of $18 a shift or $48 
a day for round-the-clock attention. 


|S Lips charges vary between town and 
country and from one region to another. 
In a city hospital today’s patient may pay 
a basic charge of $25 to $40 a day for a 
private room, from $20 to $25 for a semi- 
private (no more than four in a room) bed, 
and around $17 for a ward bed. But extra 
charges—for operating room _ expenses, 
laboratory fees, special drugs, anesthesia, 
X-rays—add, as a rule, about 50 per cent 
to the final bill. Private and  semi- 
private patients are expected to pay their 
respective charges in full. The _ policy 
toward ward patients who are not the finan- 
cial responsibility of the local authority varies 
enormously. In non-urgent cases an 
attempt will often be made to divert a patient 
needing free or subsidised care to a public 
hospital ; where such care is given payment 
is fixed on the basis of a means test. Most 
hospital insurance contracts provide for 
semi-private accommodation and in conse- 
quence there has been a major shift away 
from the wards; today ward beds account 
for only about a third of the total. 

While the hospitals do not always manage 
to extract from Blue Cross rates of re- 
imbursement that they feel are justified, 
there is no doubt that these and other insur- 
ance schemes have greatly strengthened 
hospital finances. And with the greater 
economic prosperity of its patients, the 
average hospital today is managing to 
balance its accounts. But this picture of 
solvency is by no means universal. Last 
year the 81 New York hospitals ran up a 
final deficit of $10 million, and many of the 
hospitals in Boston and Philadelphia are also 
drawing each year on their capital. Most 
of the leading hospitals in the east were 
established and endowed—like their British 
counterparts—with the express purpose of 
giving free care to the poor, with teaching 
and research as a by-product of the good 
work. Marty of them continue to provide 
a large measure of free care—both for in- 
patients and through out-patient clinics—but 
current gifts (which must also finance any 
capital needs) and income from endow- 
ments no longer make up the balance. 

Moving westward, the voluntary hospital 
has always been regarded more as a general 
public facility than as a charitable institu- 
tion. Philanthropy plays a part, but it is 
much less fundamental to the function and 
finances of the hospitals. In some areas the 
extension of free care is tailored to fit the 
budget, and in several western states, in- 
cluding California, the trend has reached its 
logical conclusion with community hospitals 
for those who can pay their bills and public 
facilities for those who cannot. Even in the 
east the concept of charity is inevitably in 
retreat, but the voluntary hospitals in the 
area are clinging hard to their long and 
worthy tradition. 
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The GKN Group is stable but by no means stationary. Its 

member companies are continually on the move—upwards and 
outwards. Upwards to higher production, outwards to wider interests. 
A case in point is that of Guest Keen Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 

one of the Group’s founder members. First established just two 
hundred years ago, it owns at Cardiff one of the most modern and 
efficient steelworks in the world; producing billets, the raw material 
for many other Group activities, as well as sections, light rails 

and colliery arches. The cogging mill, originally designed in 1936 for 
a weekly output of 12,500 tons, has a record production of over 
19,000 tons and regularly exceeds 16,000 tons. Capital expenditure 
at Cardiff has been running at over £1 million a year for the last 
ten years. At the Dowlais Works, a new ingot mould foundry of 
advanced design and high efficiency has just been completed at 

a cost of over £2 million. Other activities, carried out by 

Guest Keen Iron & Steel subsidiaries, include iron ore 

mining and steel casting. 

Throughout the GK N Group, people too, have every chance to 
move upwards and outwards. Upwards to greater responsibilities, 
outwards to as broad an experience of steelmaking, steel 


working and engineering as can be found anywhere. 










ps 
THE G «| GROUP OF COMPANIES 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAPPS. 
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Party Disorganisation 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE intra-party elections which were expected to decide the 
T control of the Democratic party organisation in New York 
City and, indirectly, in the entire state were held last month and 
settled nothing. Mr Carmine DeSapio, the political boss whose 
prestige was badly shaken last November, when the generally 
victorious Democrats suffered their only big defeat in New York, 
won re-election to the county committee and as district leader, but 
only by the most slender margins. The opposition “reform 
group” led by Mrs Franklin Roosevelt, former Senator Lehman 
and Mr Thomas Finletter, once Secretary of the Air Force, 
has naturally claimed a moral triumph and is forecasting Mr 
DeSapio’s early downfall. 

He not only made a weak showing himself in his own district, 
but he also suffered because a number of his supporters were 
beaten in other districts, some by the reformers, others by different 
rebels in Harlem, the Negro neighbourhood. Mr DeSapio had 
enough votes to ensure his re-election as county leader, but he 
has been stripped of that aura of success necessary for real political 
authority. The two minor offices which were at stake in the elec- 
tion are the lowest in the party’s complex hierarchy, but they are 
the indispensable basis of DeSapio’s power in the city, the state 
and in the Democratic party as a whole. There are over 3,000 
members of the county committee ; their duties are nominal, but 
the leader is customarily chosen from their ranks. Mr DeSapio 
was therefore embarrassed because he won election to the com- 
mittee by only one vote. He won the more important office of 
district leader by less than 600 votes out of more than 9,000 cast. 

The campaign against Mr DeSapio was waged on three issues. 
He was severely criticised because at last year’s state convention 
he insisted upon the nomination of Mr Frank Hogan, the District 
Attorney of Manhattan, as the Democratic candidate for the United 
States Senate over the express opposition of Governor Harriman 
and Mr Wagner, the Mayor of New York City. This display of 
arrogant “bossism,” it was contended, contributed decisively to 
the defeat of Mr Harriman by Mr Nelson Rockefeller in the battle 
for the Governorship. (Mr Hogan also lost, but by a smaller 
margin.) Secondly, Mr DeSapio has become the symbol of old- 
fashioned machine politics, with its preoccupation with patronage 
and contracts rather than with social issues. The third line of 
attack which the liberal reformers pressed was that he stands 
for a stodgy, middle-of-the-road orthodoxy rather than for militant 
liberalism. 

If Mr DeSapio had won decisively the revolt would have been 
quelled. If he had been defeated, a major shake-up in party 
leadership would have ensued. His narrow victory leaves every- 
thing in doubt. The reform group, emboldened by their near- 
success, intend to continue their efforts, but they will not have 
another effective opportunity to oust him for two years. 


HE man who could resolve the matter if he chose to do so is 
Mayor Wagner. He has much to lose by leaving his party 
leaderless and divided, but he is not the kind of politician who 
believes in mastering events. Patience and caution, along with 
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a stubborn honesty, are his strongest characteristics. Mr DeSapio 
helped to put him in office in 1953 and the Mayor has co-operated 
with the party organisation, but he has insisted on preserving his 
independence. In the past year, relations between the two men 
have worsened. Indeed the breakdown in communication between 
them helped to account for the fiasco of last year’s state convention. 

Mr Wagner has also kept aloof from the Roosevelt-Lehman- 
Finletter attempt to reform the organisation. He has friends in 
every faction and covets for himself the role of peacemaker and 
conciliator. The differences between the two factions appear, 
however, to be irreconcilable. If he is to win the third term in 
1961, which it is expected that he will seek, Mr Wagner may 
have to cast his lot in with one group or the other, though he 
will probably defer that decision for as long as possible. The 
aim of Mr DeSapio, who has survived many setbacks and tight 
corners in his slow climb to power, is to organise his supporters 
so tightly that the Mayor will find it impossible to decide against 
him. 

Some time ago the New York Democrats put forward Mr 
Wagner’s name for the vice-presidential nomination next year and 
pledged the state’s delegates to him as a “ favourite son.” This 
was a Curious manceuvre on two counts. It is somewhat unusual, 
although not unprecedented, for anyone to admit any ambition 
for the Vice-Presidency and most unusual to name a favourite son 
as a candidate for the second rather than the first place. The 
real purpose was to post a temporary “ No Poaching ” sign around 
the big New York delegation to the nominating convention in 1960. 

The candidate to suffer from this device is Senator Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, because he had been hoping to bring the New 
York delegation under his control. Since he is a Roman Catholic 
from an eastern state, he obviously cannot purchase New York’s 
support by accepting Mr Wagner, a fellow Catholic and easterner, 
as his running mate ; to widen his appeal, Senator Kennedy must 
have a Protestant from another region. More likely than not, New 
York will end up by voting for Mr Kennedy at the convention 
in the early ballots because he is the heavy favourite of the party’s 
rank-and-file in the state. But by coming out for Mayor Wagner 
Mr DeSapio and his fellow politicians refain control of the situation 
for the time being and keep alive the possibility that they will be 
able to join party bosses in other states in nominating Senator 
Symington of Missouri. The Mayor, who would not be averse to 
running for Vice President with Senator Symington, is content to 
co-operate in this gambit. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Under a law passed by Congress which the President is thought 
sure to sign, the United States at last recognises that true works 
of art may be created from unconventional materials such as glass, 
nails, or rags. Up to now, a picture by Picasso entered duty-free, 
but his colleagues’ did not. The cost of this concession was only 
about $10,000 a year, but the nuisance it caused was substantial. 


* * * 


When the jets wing their way in and out of Washington they 
will come to rest at Dulles International Airport ; by a decision 
of the President, the new airport, which is in process of construc- 
tion, will be named in memory of the country’s most peripatetic 
Secretary of State. 
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Crossing the lines... 


This is a pleasing picture, for the young lady knows her 
kerb drill, and the Local Authority knows that ‘Epikote’ 
resins will reduce the cost of crossing maintenance. _ 
‘Epikote’ resins, developed by Shell, are one of the most 
interesting of modern synthetic materials and are widely 
used in the surface coating, electrical and engineering 
industries. Research trials now in progress show that 
‘Epikote’ resin road-surfacing compounds possess excellent 
adhesion to a variety of substrates, and are unaffected by oil, 
petrol, water and de-icing fluids. Their hard-wearing 
properties and good skid resistance make them especially 
suitable for critical areas such as roundabouts, bus stops 
and traffic intersections. 


Zebra crossings, direction and control marking signs, garage 
forecourts, bridge surfaces, white surfaces for tunnels, the 
filling of holes and cracks -for these and similar main- 
tenance problems ‘Epikote’ resins offer a new cost-cutting 
approach. 

If you are interested in any of these aspects of maintenance, 
you should get in touch with Shell. In fact, if you have any 
problems involving the use of resins or plastics -or of 
industrial or agricultural chemicals - Shell may well be 
able to help you. It is easy to find out. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical 
Company Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17 Gt. 
Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 


ee 
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- ITALY 


Phe glorious artistic and cultural traditions of Italy are as well known as are 
the qualities with which nature has endowed her. Through the medium of 
her films, music, literature and works of art, she has widely contributed through 
the centuries to the main stream of thought and progress. Italy’s fame in 
the realms of art and culture has perhaps tended to push into the background 
her outstanding achievements in other fields, notably in that of industrial 
development. Over the past ten years her industrial progress has reached 
new levels—levels that compare favourably with those of highly industrialised 
countries. And she is now in a position to supply the finest engineering 
and industrial products. 

One of the most significant features of this development of Italian industry 
during the last decade is shown in the marked expansion of her exports— 
notably in the sphere of engineering. Since 1948 these exports have increased 
fourfold, reaching in 1958 a total of $764 million—thirty per cent of her total 
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machinery ; electronic equipment ; metal structures of all types. 


FINMECCANICA 


Shipbuilding ; aircraft ; railroad rolling stock and streetcars ; tractors; electrical machinery and complete 
hydroelectric power plants ; thermal machinery ; machine tools ; textile machinery ; complete industrial plants 
(refineries, chemical plants, cement works, textile plants) ; precision optical and mechanical instruments and 
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TODAY 


exports. An essential contribution to these is to be ascribed to the 
FINMECCANICA GROUP, whose total exports over the years 1957/58 
achieved an annual average of $114 million. 

Exports of the FINMECCANICA GROUP include a wide variety of products 
which are now being sold throughout the world. Special emphasis is 
laid on supplies to countries where industrialisation is in progress. The 
Group can offer to these areas helpful co-operation by offering its extensive 
facilities and its wide experience acquired in the installation of big industrial 
plants both at home and abroad. 


The FINMECCANICA GROUP is equipped for the construction of 
complete industrial plants (refineries, textile mills, cement factories, chemical 
plants, iron and steel plants, etc.) and can provide complete technical assist- 
ance from the planning stage up to the start up of new factories. 


30 COMPANIES 
50 PLANTS 
70,000 EMPLOYEES 





Principal Affiliated Companies : ALFA ROMEO 
ANSALDO - ANSALDO SAN GIORGIO 
CANTIERI RIUNITI DELL’ADRIATICO - FAB- 
BRICA MACCHINE INDUSTRIALI - FILO- 
TECNICA SALMOIRAGHI - INDUSTRIE MEC- 
CANICHE AERONAUTICHE MERIDIONALI 
AERFER - MARCONI ITALIANA - MICRO- 
LAMBDA - MOTOMECCANICA - NAVAL- 
MECCANICA - NUOVA S. GIORGIO - OFFI- 
CINE MECCANICHE FERROVIARIE PISTO- 
IES| - OTO MELARA - STABILIMENTI DI S. 
EUSTACCHIO - TERMOMECCANICA ITAL- 


GROUP: 


An impressive range of products and 
a great wealth of technical experience at 
the disposal of industrialisation plans 
in underdeveloped countries. 


FINMECCANICA —Societa Finanziaria Meccanica 


HEAD OFFICE AND CENTRAL MANAGEMENT: VIA TORINO, 44-ROMA 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Bleak Outlook for Germans 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE German Democratic Republic’s tenth birthday party, and 
the accompanying proclamation of ambitious plans for the 
adolescent years—the coming of age is to be celebrated in 1965— 
have aggravated the uneasiness with which western Germany has 
been watching for signs of improved relations between Washington 
and Moscow. President Eisenhower has been sending Dr Adenauer 
reassuring messages about Berlin. It is suspected, nevertheless, 
that the president feels in a position to do so chiefly because he 
has somehow given Mr Khrushchev to understand that the State 
Department no longer considers there is any possibility of the 
Democratic Republic being dismantled this side of Armageddon. 
But it is not Dr Adenauer who is most troubled by this surmise. 
Indeed it looks as though the general western policy which the 
Chancellor advocates will be broadly followed for the time being— 
no hasty ascent to the summit, and no concessions without counter- 
concessions equal in value, particularly in the field of disarma- 
ment, where Dr Adenauer argues that the major effort to reduce 
tension should be made. And it so happens that in the course 
of the past ten days a German-American conference (on the lines 
of the annual Anglo-German get-together at Koenigswinter) has 
brought to Bonn such familiarly reassuring American voices as 
those of Mr Acheson and Mr McCloy. Dr Adenauer has been 
listening to them. He himself seems to be reconciled to the idea 
of an interminable haul. 

Much more troubled by recent developments than Dr Adenauer 
are the younger men who, as far as the attainment of national 
pretensions is concerned, see the hopelessness of the prospect of 
any change for the better: that is to say, of reunification at least, 
and at most the restoration of Germany’s 1937 frontiers. This 
autumn the original accident of partition has taken on an even 
more irreparable look than before. Mr Khrushchev has not given 
the slightest ground for allowing anyone to suppose that, in the 
foreseeable future, Russia would permit the dissolution of the 
Democratic Republic in return for this or that advantage in some 
other field. Headed by Mr Kozlov, the Soviet delegation to the 
birthday junketing was strong, and in choosing their representa- 
tives the lesser communist countries followed the Russian cue. 
The festivities have been an assertion of the unwavering communist 
purpose, reinforced by the marshalling of irrefutable evidence that 
the Democratic Republic is holding its own economically, and is 
to be inseparably knit into the grandiose design of overall com- 
munist economic planning. 

In their franker moments, the generation of west Germans who 
are going to have to watch over German interests when Dr 
Adenauer is gone are understandably distressed. They are also 
utterly at a loss to know what to do to retrieve the opportunities 
which many believe are lost through Dr Adenauer’s policy of 
immobility. The president of the Bundestag, Dr Gerstenmaier, 
gave vent to a lamentation this week in which the only action that 
could be promised was the flying of the Federal Republic’s flag 
from the old Reichstag building in Berlin as from October 7th. 
Simultaneously, Christian and Social Democrats solemnly deplored 
the cruel significance of the east German anniversary. On the 





Social Democrats’ insistence, the Bundestag is to hold a full-dress 
debate on foreign affairs on November 5th. The impotent dis- 
content is notable particularly among the younger members of the 
foreign office. One manifestation was the recent retirement from 
the foreign service of Herr von Kessel, the former minister in Wash- 
ington, who co-ordinated the preparations for this summer’s Geneva 
conference and had been offered the embassy at Oslo. It was a 
gesture of despair. The negotiating ground lost by Herr von 
Brentano in successive yieldings to the Chancellor can hardly be 
recovered. It is now too late to apply the remedies once recom- 
mended and rejected. The long-disputed establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with Prague and Warsaw and the renewal of rela- 
tions with Belgrade would, for instance, no longer arrest the Sovieti- 
sation of eastern Germany, nor non-aggression pacts with these 
countries, nor yet the Bundeswehr’s abnegation of nuclear weapons. 

These melancholy reflections are aggravated for realists by their 
awareness of a substantial body of opinion abroad vocally or tacitly 
in sympathy with Mr Khrushchev’s avowed desire to keep Germany 
divided. Those who think as much in European as in national 
terms ask what good can come to the West in the long run through 
conniving at the injustice of compelling 17 million people to live 
under a political system they detest. During its ten years’ existence 
the Democratic Republic has lost 2,300,000 citizens through flight. 
Defeat and occupation and, subsequently, unaccustomed material 
prosperity, as in the west, or a tyrannical regime, as in the east, 
have hitherto held the restless German soul in check. Circum- 
stances might again arise in which exploitation of plausible national 
grievances could spur the nation into fresh mischief. There are 
few Germans who do not suppose that Mr Khrushchev’s real aim 
is not to keep the Germans divided but to unite them sooner or 
later in a bigger “ democratic” republic. Increasing de facto 
recognition of the east German regime, along with its growing 
strength and confidence, is consequently driving west Germans 
to look to their defences. There have been several signs lately that 
the officials responsible for internal security are intensifying their 
efforts to counter subversion. 


Cairo versus Peking 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


RESIDENT NASSER’S reactions to provocation are seldom weak 
P or transient, and the brisk quarrel now raging between Cairo 
and Peking may well be the prelude to a long estrangement. The 
speech made by Khalid Bakdash, the exiled Syrian communist 
leader, may or may not have been approved in advance by the 
Chinese authorities ; it was certainly approved after the event. 
It was broadcast in full by Peking radio and the subsequent 
measures of the authorities to “ protect ” the embassy of the United 
Arab Republic show that this was no accident. 

It is all rather puzzling to the Arabs, since the Cairo government 
has been pretty consistent in its diplomatic support for communist 
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China. The explanation generally accepted here is that the com- 
munists are playing the Middle Eastern game both ways. They 
do not want to lose the Arab nationalists as levers to be thrown 
against the West whenever necessary. At the same time they still 
hope to bring about a communist takeover of Arab lands. Thus 
the Russians maintain their economic aid for the UAR and correct, 
though occasionally strained, relations with it. The role of the 
Chinese is to push the communists. It calls to mind the situation 
between the world wars when the Soviet government secretly 
approved and publicly disavowed the actions of the Comintern. 

The Chinese are certainly making a major effort in Iraq. They 
sent an impressive delegation to the anniversary celebrations of 
the July revolution in Baghdad, dancing girls and all. In a less 
resounding manner they also sent Burhan Shahidi, a Muslim com- 
munist from Sinkiang, who is said to be one of the main architects 
of Chinese Middle Eastern policy. The dancing girls have gone 
home, but Shahidi is still in Baghdad. 

Khalid Bakdash’s speech was delivered a few days after demon- 
strations in Egypt, Syria and Lebanon had protested against the 
execution of Arab nationalist officers in Baghdad. The reaction 
to it in Cairo is a measure of President Nasser’s determination to 
. prevent the spread of communism from Iraq into Syria and to 
stifle it if possible in Iraq itself. The question which the more 
thoughtful Arab nationalists, along with most westerners, are 
now asking themselves is whether President Nasser is tactically wise 
in pushing his quarrel with General Qasim to such extreme lengths. 

It is conceded that attacks on Qasim may strengthen the deter- 
mination of his supporters to keep him in power ; also that they may 
drive him further leftward than he himself wants to go. Neverthe- 
less, it is thought that on balance Nasser’s campaign against him 
is necessary. If it is called off, Arab nationalists in Iraq would 
feel themselves abandoned and, losing all hope, they would turn 
to the only alternative. In the present circumstances that alterna- 
tive could only be communism. The possibility that they might 
look to.any other source for comfort, to Amman or Riyadh for 
instance, is never considered—probably quite rightly. 


HE two main antagonists on the Arab scene are nationalism 
‘oadid communism. President Nasser’s prestige has slipped 
in recent months. His inability to dent the present regime 
in Iraq is one reason ; his troubles in Syria are another ; his recent 
rapprochement with King Hussein and King Saud is yet another. 
In the words of a serious Arab observer here: “One year he 
accuses King Saud of plotting his assassination ; the next year he 
asks him to lunch.” The movement away from Nasser has not 
yet reached significant proportions. The situation here is so fluid 
that he should have plenty of chances to reassert all his old 
authority. He is nowhere near desperation. 

It would be quite wrong, therefore, to suppose that President 
Nasser’s quarrel with Peking gives the West a chance of winning 
back its old position in the Middle East. Events have proved, 
contrary to most western assumptions at the time, that not even 
the Suez affair nor the Eisenhower doctrine nor the landings of 
the American Sixth Fleet in Lebanon and the British parachute 
troops in Jordan drove him into dependence on the communist 
block. In the same way, disputes with the Soviet Union and China 
will not drive him into dependence on the West. With due caution, 
some marginal advantage might be derived from the situation. 
That is all. 

It is now clear beyond reasonable doubt that President Nasser 
has meant what he said all along. The game of politics in Arab 
lands must be played according to Arab rules, not according to 
rules dreamt up in London, Washington, Moscow or Peking. The 
rules may be unacceptable to some ; they may be changed without 
warning ; or the referee may cheat. But no other rules are per- 
mitted, 
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Japan’s Deadly Wind N 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


¢ We: didn’t someone 
cry ‘Wolf’? ” 


asked a weary American % 
Navy helicopter pilot, as * 
he gulped coffee before 
climbing back into his 
“whirlybird” to save some 
more of the 25,000 people 






¢ 


watery debris of Nagoya, 
Japan’s third largest city. 
z good many Japanese ~ PACIFIC OCEAN 
ave been angrily asking gf 
the same question, since 4% oMiles 300 
Nagoya became a shambles ~ 
after the visit of a typhoon called Vera. But the answer to the 
question is the same as in the fable. Vera got plenty of advance 
publicity, from the weathermen and in the newspapers. The 
weathermen warned five days before the storm struck that it was 
building into a “ super-typhoon ” ; and Nagoya received at least 
twenty-four hours’ notice that the city lay directly in Vera’s path. 
But hardly any precautions were taken. 


Japan has 15 to 25 typhoons each year, and typhoon warnings are 
regarded by most of its people as part of an elaborate but stereo- 
typed seasonal ritual. The path of a typhoon is a very difficult thing 
to predict with accuracy, and the Japanese are accustomed to their 
typhoons suddenly veering off course and expending themselves 
harmlessly in the ocean. In the case of the Nagoya tragedy, un- 
fortunately, Vera did not veer. 


When disaster struck at them out of the Pacific, the people of 
Nagoya were busy with preparations for a week of colourful festivi- 
ties, to celebrate the city’s seventieth anniversary. The “twin 
city” of Los Angeles was to have participated, and there were to 
have been decorated floats patrolling the streets by day, filled with 
pretty “flower queens,” and impressive fireworks by night. The 
city’s celebrated 350-year-old castle, which was badly damaged 
by American air raids during the second world war, had been 
completely restored, and was once again flaunting its golden 
dolphins on the castle roof. Within a few hours, all this proposed 
pageantry was submerged in hideous nightmare. Vera struck at 
Nagoya with 138 mph winds, then went howling across the width 
of Japan, to the Japan Sea. Lesser winds raged widely on either 
side of the main blast, as far as Tokyo in one direction and 
Shimonoseki, at the southern tip of Honshu facing Kyushu, in the 
other. When Vera reached the Japan Sea she had not yet finished 
with Japan, for there the storm made a right about turn, and 
followed the coastline to the northern tip of Honshu, destroying 
crops and communications throughout the four prefectures of 
Toyama, Niigata, Yamagata and Akita. But the main area of 
devastation remained in and around Nagoya. 


The full extent of this devastation was not fully appreciated in 
the rest of Japan for two or three days. Once again, the tardy 
recognition was due to over-familiarity with typhoons. It was 
apparently assumed that Nagoya would manage to stumble to its 
feet without too much trouble, and without massive outside aid. 
There were also great difficulties of communication, for telephone 
lines were down everywhere, and the Japanese railway system, 
normally so efficient, had been almost literally cut in pieces. When 
it became clear than Nagoya and its one and a half million peopl 
had suffered almost a knockout blow, the American Navy and the 
Japanese air force rushed to the scene. What they found there 
was almost unbelievable. 
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Much of the city was still under water. Hundreds of thousands 
were homeless, and there were thousands of dead and missing. 
Japan this year has had yet another bumper rice crop. But the 
people of Nagoya had been reduced at one stroke from a fairly 
high level of prosperity to starvation. Isolated by floods and sur- 
rounded by corpses already beginning to decay, the survivors of 
stricken families were reduced to diving into the filthy water to 
try to dig out sweet potatoes from the mud. Diseases that included 
tetanus and gas gangrene as well as dysentery were beginning to 
take their toll. Thieves were also at work amid the havoc, com- 
mandeering rowing-boats and going among the ruined homes in 


search of loot. Many people, already starving and threatened 
with drowning as the water continued to rise, actually refused to 
be rescued by helicopter or boat, because they were afraid to lose 
sight of their few remaining personal possessions. A special force 
of eleven hundred police, many of whom had themselves lost homes 
or families or both, had to be formed to combat the thieves. Mean- 
while, the other side of the coin of human nature was also being 
exhibited: donations of money, clothing, food and medical supplies 
began to pour in; the donors included even the wretchedly poor 
rag-pickers of Tokyo. 

Vera has claimed between four and five thousand lives, and has 





i of the troubles about proportional representation is 
that it has the reputation of being rather un-British. 
The recent elections in Gibraltar, which is in some ways 
more British than the British, are evidence, however, that 
proportional representation does operate in a British 
political climate ; and, what’s more, that it works. 
Gibraltar, with a permanent population of about 25,000 
people, has a Legislative Council of twelve members, of 
which a majority are elected on a basis of universal suffrage. 
Those who go to the polls are handed a form on which 
all the candidates for election are listed alphabetically. In 
the last election there were thirteen names on it. The 


voter may if he wishes just put “1” 
against the candidate he favours most: 
but he is encouraged to mark his 
other preferences 2, 3, 4, etc., as well. In 
practice few went right to the bitter end 
and marked all thirteen candidates; but 
the majority marked at least four. For 
the man in the street, therefore, voting is 
straightforward. Compared with football 
pools, PR is child’s play. 

Two parties contested the election with 
four candidates each, and there were five 
unrelated independents. The parties 
naturally encouraged their supporters to 
vote for their candidates I, 2, 3, 4 in an 
order which is determined in advance at 
party headquarters. 

The hard work, and the complications, 
start when the polling stations are closed. 
The first thing the returning officer has 
to do is to work out what is called the 


quota. This is the number of votes a ' 


candidate has to achieve to get elected. 
He does this by dividing the total num- 
ber of valid votes by one more than the 
number of seats to be filled, and by add- 
ing one to the answer. If, say 8,000 
valid votes have been cast, he divides this 
by 8, i.e. 7 seats plus 1, and to this figure 
he adds one. The quota is thus 1,001. 
Before he knows the total number of 
valid votes, the returning officer must go 
through each paper and decide whether 
each paper can be accepted or not. If, for 
example, a paper has a tick or an X against 
only one name its meaning is clear and it 
is accepted. But if there are more than 
one X it has to be rejected. Sometimes, to 
enliven a tedious task, you get a paper 
marked “To hell with the lot of them.” 
The first preferences are then counted 





How They Vote in Gibraltar 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


up, and any candidate reaching the quota 
is declared elected. At the recent election 
three passed on the first count. The quota 
was actually 1,068. One man got 3,420. 
The votes of the other candidates ranged 
from 1,815 to 4. 

The next stage, the second count, is 
to deal with the surplus of the candidate 
with the largest number of votes, i.e., the 
amount by which he exceeded the quota. 
All his votes must of course be scruti- 
nised. If no second choice is shown the 
votes are called non-transferable, and take 
no further part in the proceedings. Those 
which show second choices are then allo- 
cated to the candidates concerned and 
credited to them on a proportional basis, 
i.e., if the surplus is 2,000 over a quota 
of 1,000, two-thirds are given to each 
candidate shown. Mr X, who has 300 of 
the second choices, therefore has 200 
added to his score. If anyone reaches the 
quota on this count he is declared elected. 

The extra votes of each candidate with 
a surplus are dealt with in turn in this 
way. In the recent elections six counts 
were necessary before all the original and 
consequential surpluses had been dis- 
posed of. But still only five of the seven 
seats had been filled at this stage. The 
time was 5.45 a.m., and it was clear that 
neither the returning officer and his staff, 
nor the other eight candidates and their 
agents, would get to bed that night. 

The next stage is to eliminate those 
with the least votes, starting at the bot- 
tom. These votes are allotted to the 
remaining candidates in accordance with 
the second choice shown on them. If the 
second choice was already in, or had been 









































eliminated, the vote went to the third 
or fourth choice and so on. It was not 
until the ninth count, and the dawn, 
that Gibraltar’s first woman candidate 
found herself elected. She did not 
actually reach the quota, but she had more 
votes than anyone else could possibly 
muster at that stage. 

The result was that one party with four 
candidates and 42 per cent of the first 
preference votes got three seats. The other 
party, with 11.5 per cent got one of four 
nominees in. The other three seats went 
to various independent candidates, who 
together took 46.5 per cent of the original 
votes. Thus the outcome was a very fair 
representation of what the people wanted. 
If the British system of voting had been 
followed and Gibraltar had been divided 
into wards or constituencies, the odds are 
that the party which got 42 per cent of 
the votes would have taken all the 
seven seats. 

A common criticism of proportional 
representation is that you do not get clear- 
cut majorities, and that you encourage 
independent candidates and _ splinter 
groups. In Gibraltar, however, it does 
not matter much, as under current 
practice all the unofficial members of 
Legislative Council are given some 
departmental responsibilities and duties. 
Thus for their own department they 
become members of the government; 
whilst remaining members of the oppo- 
sition as far as other people’s departments 
or subjects are concerned. This may 


seem odd, but the small size of Gibraltar 
merits solutions of its own; and once 
again this one seems to work. 
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inflicted about £265 million of damage on Japan's industries, 
farms, schools, railways, ports and homes. This makes the storm 
the worst that has struck the country in living memory, and perhaps 
the worst storm that Japan has ever had in its long history of 
typhoons. 

The point that is now being made by the Japanese themselves 
is that any other of Japan’s great industrial cities would inevitably 
have suffered in the same way and to the same extent as Nagoya 
has, had the typhoon struck at them. In the past, the physical 
damage caused by typhoons was considerably less noticeable. The 
philosophical farmers simply took to the hills when a storm 
approached, and returned when it had passed, to rebuild their 
flimsy wooden homes and to grow another rice crop. This line of 
least resistance is not open to huge urban populations. There have 
been times when typhoons were actually hailed as good omens. 
They twice saved Japan from Mongol invasion, by inflicting on 
Kublai Khan’s fleets the same fate as befell the Spanish Armada ; 
and the Buddhist saint Nichiren is popularly supposed to have 
been saved by a typhoon just as the Shogun was about to have him 
beheaded (the typhoon killed the executioner). But future typhoons 
are highly unlikely to be regarded benevolently as “ divine winds.” 
To a small, densely populated, highly industrialised country like 
modern Japan, they can only come as fearful scourges. Next time, 
the weather-men’s warnings may receive the respectful attention 
they deserve. 


Turtle Bay Talkathon 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


FTER three full weeks of unremitting talk, the General Assembly 

wound up its so-called general debate on Tuesday, after more 

than fifty foreign ministers had spoken and the press lobby was 

knee deep in mimeographed versions of their speeches. What had 
been achieved by this mammoth outpouring of words? 

It would be as foolish to underestimate the importance of this 
“talking shop” as it would be to disregard the one just elected 
to Westminster. The assembly is not a world parliament, but it is, 
in Senator Vandenberg’s phrase, a town meeting of the world. 
The mere fact that disputes are brought out into the open (the 
South Tyrol question between Austria and Italy, the Suez Canal 
between Arabs and Jews, camel grazing lands between Somalia 
and Ethiopia) has its value, for once the United Nations are seized 
of a dispute it becomes more difficult to try and settle it by force. 
An even greater effect of this prolonged, diffuse and boring debate 
is that it does give those who care to observe it “ the sense of the 
meeting.” No one who has studied this year’s outpourings can 
fail to know that nuclear tests and the cold war are out, disarma- 
ment and multilateral economic aid are in. Within the great 
building at Turtle Bay, the secretariat watch the debate with 
especial interest because it gives them some indication of the 
“ general will” on which their Secretary-General may have to 
base his action if another crisis is dumped in his lap. 


UT now the general debate is ended the assembly must get down 
B to detail in its committees. In the first (political) com- 
mittee disarmament is bound to be not only the first, but the main 
topic. The small nations wish to make clear that even though the 
prospects of practical steps towards disarmament may be confined 
to the Soviet-Nato committee of ten, which is expected to meet 
in Geneva next January, they are vitally concerned in the outcome. 
The “ big four” are anxious to show that nobody is more sincere 
than each of them is in achieving real, permanent and general 
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disarmament, so that they may turn their efforts to helping the 
poorer nations of the world. However, when it comes to practical 
matters there is rather less sweetness and agreement. 


The African nations insist that the most important item on the 
agenda is to prevent the French from exploding their atom bomb 
in the Sahara. Undoubtedly they have won a great deal of support, 
and if France does in fact break the present truce on nuclear tests 
it will find this world assembly remarkably well organised against 
it. The rest of the assembly is divided into those who believe 
that dedication to the ideal of general and complete disarmament 
is the first step to Utopia, and those who believe that a slow but 
sure approach by way of controls and inspection is the only road 
to any real reduction in both tensions and armaments. 


HAT is rather surprising is the extent to which the former 

position (which means supporting the Khrushchev plan) has 
gained ground among even the less starry-eyed of the “ uncom- 
mitted” nations. Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s detailed proposals for pro- 
gress through inspection and controls have received a warmer 
welcome than seemed likely at first, and the smaller nations are 
now watching to see which plan will actually result in any move 
towards disarmament. Neither the western attitude that inspection 
arrangements must be complete before disarmament begins, nor 
the Russian idea that disarmament must be virtually complete 
before inspection goes at all deep, will cut any ice with the 
assembly, which wants to see a beginning of disarmament, however 
modest, within the next twelve months. F 


Simultaneously with the disarmament debate, the economic 
committee will be discussing how to divert resources to help the 
underdeveloped countries. Here the non-Soviet world has a 
decided advantage after last week’s meeting of the World Bank 
governors in Washington, which decided to set up an International 
Development Association. But inevitably the poor nations are 
not wholly satisfied. They wish both to increase the amount of 
aid generally available, and to get more control over its distri- 
bution. Voting in the world bank is weighted according to contri- 
butions ; voting in the UN assembly is on the simple basis of one 
government, one vote: therefore there is considerable “ popular” 
pressure to get as much aid as possible channelled directly through 
organs controlled by the assembly. Doubtless this will be supported 
by the communists, but, unless they are prepared to put up 4 
good deal more money for international aid, they will not succeed 
in winning much sympathy. . 

For the UN assembly is not an easy body to fool, even if its 
actions and resolutions sometimes appear rather naive. This 
assembly is unalterably “ anti-colonialist,” but it seems to have 
learnt that colonialism is not the prerogative of the West. There 
has been a notable softening of hostility towards France since 
President de Gaulle’s statement of policy on Algeria. If France 
plays its hand tactfully and with some signs of “give” in the 
forthcoming debates, it need not fear an adverse vote, even though 
most Arab countries wish it to negotiate with the Algerian rebels’ 
“ provisional government.” On the other hand, if the communist 
block are not careful they may find their absent big brother, China, 
severely reprimanded for its actions in Tibet. 


Finally, this assembly looks like having one of its old-style knock- 
down cold war fights over the elections to the Security Council, 
where Poland and Turkey are competing for a seat. The United 
States seems determined that on cold war issues the vote in the 
Security Council shall be 10-1 against Russia and not 9-2: fot 
this they are prepared to ignore the “ gentleman’s agreement” 
which gave one seat to eastern Europe, and to alienate the West's 
closest contact in the Soviet block. To many it seems a poo! 
bargain. 
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| We chose a handsome set of locks that 


| worries on that score. 





We pick 
the locks 
a burglar 
can't 





My partners and I have our offices in 
a largish block. Since a porter shuts 
the whole place up at night, we had 
never bothered much about possible 
burglaries. 

As so often, the impossible went 
and happened: through some slight 
slip-up on the porter’s part, a burglar 
got in. After picking our locks he lit a 
cigarette, had the safe open in seconds, 
and removed our cash. 

Before he left—as easily as he had 
entered—our burglar dropped his 
cigarette end ticily into the drawing- 
office w.p.b. The plans that were 
burnt cost us, directly and indirectly, 
twenty times the value of the stolen 
cash. 
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So we did what we ought to have 
done ages ago. We went to Chubb. 


the burglar can’t pick or saw open. 
Our safe is proof against most knavish 
tricks and fire-resisting into the bar- 
gain, while our precious drawings 
now:lie in a thoroughly practical fire 
cabinet. 





Naturally, all our new clients hear 
the name of Chubb when we discuss 
security arrangements. It is a good 
name to have in mind if you have any 


The address is... 






CHUBB & SON'S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LTD. 
175-176 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1 
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today’s modern accounting methods. wide forms—easy, speedy, flexible. 

Whether your business calls for an adding machine, an 2. New Burroughs Sensitronic with 
accounting machine, or a large electronic computer, you nett 
can be sure that a Burroughs machine will give you the right ledger-keeping with visible 


record and magnetic storage. 
Trial balancing made completely 
automatic when linked to auto 


answers—faster, easier, andata big saving in operating cost. 
Your local Burroughs man is available now to demon- 


strate how you can streamline your accounting with reader with individual form 
Burroughs data processing equipment. Or write to: handling. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., $. New Burroughs 220 Electronic 


Computer System—the most 
complete electronic data 
processing system 

in production today. 


Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: ype Park 9861 
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Britain in Arabia 


r the Arabs of the Arabian peninsula ever achieve the unity they hear so much 
I about from their brethren farther north it will solve many problems for the British 
Government. Britons first became involved in Arabia because it lay across the imperial 
lifeline. They remained there to suppress piracy, the slave trade and, later the arms 
traffic. By the time India became independent the pirates had settled down to dream 
dreams of oil, the slave traffic had come to an end, and Britain had exclusive agreements 
with all the native rulers along the southern shores and with all but one in the Persian 
Gulf. In all the years of unfettered imperialism there was never any incentive to add 
the peninsula to the empire or to give its sparse population the tutelage that made 
India a great nation. There was never a Government of Arabia, and the British connec- 
tion there now is what it might be in India if each petty state had been treated 
individually until, finally, each had gained a precarious independence. 

British relations with Arabian Arabs at present range from the broken diplomatic, 
with Saudi Arabia, to the frankly colonial, with Aden Colony. In between, relations 
with an imam and assorted shaikhs, sultans and amirs are governed by treaties, letters 
of understanding, undertakings, engagements, and often, by misconceptions on the 


kam 


part of the Arabs. 


Saudi Arabia 


Between 1902 and 1934 the late King Abd al-Aziz ibn Saud 
patched together all the peninsula except the Sultanate of Muscat 
and Oman, Aden Colony, and the two groups of British protected 
states which make up the Aden Protectorates and the principalities 
of the Persian Gulf. In 1934 he even conquered Yemen but wisely 
gave it back to old Imam Yahya. The king’s Saudi ancestors 
were, during the nineteenth century, largely responsible for the 
piracy and unrest that first brought British intervention into the 
affairs of Arabia. In 1915, having thrown in his lot with the 
British in the war against Turkey, he joined the society of British 
protected rulers. In return for a subsidy and recognition of his 
independence he turned over the conduct of his foreign affairs to 
the British Government and promised that he would not dispose 
of territories or concessions without its consent. By the time he 
met British representatives at Jiddah in 1927, however, he was 
lord of much of Arabia and protector of the Muslim holy places 
at Mecca and Medina. The arrangements made in 1915 were no 
longer regarded as being suitable for a king who was obviously 
able to take care of his own affairs. They were replaced by a 
treaty which recognised his absolute independence. British relations 
with Saudi Arabia have for long been strained by a mass of con- 
flicting territorial claims in the hinterlands of the Persian Gulf and 
the Aden Protectorates. In 1952 the Saudis occupied the Buraimi 
oasis, Claimed in part by the Sultan of Muscat and in part by the 
Shaikh of Abu Dhabi, and were driven out in 1955 after an 
international arbitration ‘tribunal broke down. . The Saudis com- 
plained loudly, but they did not break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain until nationalist pressure sonced the king to do so at the 
time of the Suez expedition. 


Yemen 


With the Kingdom of Yemen the course of British relations 
has hardly ever run smoothly. Until the end of the first world 
war the country was under the hazy sovereignty of the Turkish 
sultan in far-off Istanbul. Imam Yahya ruled the highlands from 
Sana while Turkish troops occupied the coastal regions. By 1919 
British troops had briefly replaced the Turks, and a few years later 
the Saudis arrived for a short stay. The Imam’s dreams of expan- 
sion led some of his neighbours to ask for British protection, and 
the treaty of Sana in 1934 was supposed to provide for an Anglo- 
Yemeni commission to fix the border between the Imam and the 
Protected states. But twenty-five years of the treaty’s allotted 
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span of 40 years have passed without bringing a successful con- 
clusion to the border troubles. The Imam contends that the status 
quo provided for in the treaty means that the British should make 
no changes in any of the protected states, not only along the dis- 
puted border area. Diplomatic relations between Britain and Yemen 
were established in 1951. There has never been a British minister 
to Yemen, though there is a chargé d'affaires at Taiz, and there 


is a Yemeni chargé d’affaires in London who has never been to 
Yemen. 


Muscat and Oman 


The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is recognised as being slightly 
more independent than any of the other protected rulers of Arabia. 
He has, in the past, signed treaties with France, the Netherlands 
and the United States. He is bound, however, by éxclusive agree- 
ments with the British Government for coal and oil concessions, 
and in 1891 the then sultan bound himself and his heirs never to 
cede, sell, mortgage or otherwise give up for occupation the 
dominions of Muscat and Oman except to the British Govern- 
ment. The Sultan’s relations with Britain are conducted through 
a consul-general who. is nominally responsible directly to the 
Foreign Office but who, for practical reasons, more often works 
through the Persian Gulf Residency at Bahrain. Muscat and Oman 


is not, like Saudi Arabia. and Yemen, a member of the United 
Nations or the Arab League. . 


Aden 


The governor of Aden is a busy man. He is governor of Aden 
Colony, commander-in-chief of the armed forces stationed there, 
governor of Kamaran Island and governor of the Aden Protec- 
torates. In the Western and Eastern Protectorates he is represented 
by a British agent and resident adviser, at Kamaran by a com- 
missioner and at Perim Island, part of Aden Colony, by the Aden 
commissioner of police. 

There is no one government for the Protectorates. The local 
rulers were, so long as they kept the peace, left to their own devices 
until a system of advisory treaties was set up in 1945. Then, in 
1956, the Imam of Yemen formally laid claim to Aden and the 
Protectorates as being parts of his lost patrimony. The Imam’s 
greedy attitude and the encouragement he received from Egypt 
and elsewhere quickened the desire of the local rulers to form 
a protective society of their own. The Federation of Arab Amirates 
of the South was formed in 1959 by six local chiefs who hope, with 
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British help and advice, to attract more members from among their 
neighbours. The Sultan of Lahej applied for membership on 
October 4th. At the laying of the foundation stone of Ittihad 
(Union), the new federal capital city near Aden, on Septémber 29th 
the president of the federal supreme council said that the object 
of the federation was to achieve unity and the creation of a demo- 
cratic sovereign Arab government. 

British relations with the Aden rulers began with the occupation 
of Aden in 1839 as a measure to insure peace on the roads and 
waters around the colony. As Aden grew in importance strategically 
and commercially the relations became more complicated. The 
people of the colony and the protectorates have no longing to 
exchange British protection for the Imam’s harsh rule, but in the 
colony there is a growing demand for independence. 


Persian Gulf 


The Political Resident in the Persian Gulf is appointed by the 
Foreign Office and resides at Bahrain. Political Agencies at Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Qatar and Dubai are responsible to him and he keeps an 
eye on the consulate general at Muscat. The British position in the 
gulf is founded on a series of agreements with the trucial shaikhs 
which began in 1820 with a general treaty establishing a lasting 
peace with the Arab tribes and calling for the cessation of plunder 
and piracy. The slave traffic was forbidden by an agreement signed 
in 1847. In 1892 the trucial shaikhs promised to deal only through 
the British Government in matters concerned with foreign affairs 
and that they would not part with any portion of their territories 
to other nations ; in 1902 they agreed to prohibit the traffic in 
arms ; in 1922 they undertook not to grant any concessions for oil 
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within their territories except with the permission of the British 
Government. 

The rulers of Bahrain, Kuwait and Qatar entered the fold of 
British protected states long after the system had been set up 
for their less important neighbours along the southern shores of 
the Persian Gulf but, one by one, they have made the same agree- 
ments with the British Government. 


HE loud voices of Arab nationalism outside the Arabian 

peninsula continually raise the question of why Britain should 
continue to exercise such power around the coasts of Arabia. There 
are, occasionally, less strident but equally insistent queries from 
Americans interested in the area. The answer given by Lord 
Curzon to the trucial rulers in 1903 was that: 


We found strife and have created order ; our commerce as well 
as your security was threatened and called for protection. 
... We saved you from extinction at the hands of your neighbours. 
... We have not destroyed your independence but have preserved 
it.... The peace of these waters must be upheld ; and the influence 
of the British Government must remain supreme. 


There have been many changes in the peninsula since Lord 
Curzon spoke, but much of what he said remains true today. It 
is only the statement about the influence of the British Government 
remaining supreme that does not fit into the pattern of twentieth 
century politics. When the local rulers are confident that they can 
face the future alone then the time will have arrived for the making 
of new arrangements. It should be a time of rejoicing in Whitehall 
and Great Smith Street. 


BRITISH CONNECTIONS IN ARABIA 


STATE | Basisof Connection | pepresENTATIVE 
Kingdom of Saudi Arabia | Treaty of Jiddah 1927 |"Diplomatic relations 


broken off 1956 
Charge d’Affaires, 
Legation, Taiz 


Kingdom of Yemen Treaty of Sana 1934 
Occupied 1839 

Crown Colony 1937 
Occupied 1799 

Taken from Turkey 1915 


Aden Colony .. ae oe 


by Colonial Office 
Perim Island .. an 
Kamaran Island.. 


Governor appointed 


STATE Basis of Connection | pepresENTATIVE 
Protectorate Treaty 1954 a 
Engagement 1839 eco 
Protectorate Treaty 1895 


Protectorate Treaty 1895 


Busi a a 
Haushabi Sultanate .. 
Alawi Shaikhdom ae < 
Eastern Aden Protect- 

orate 


Qaiti State of Shihr and 


British Agent and 

Resident Adviser, 
Mukalla 

Engagements 1863, 1882 i 





Kuria Muria Islands ni 


Aden Protectorate os 
Western Aden Protect 
orate. 
Federation of Arab 
Amirates of the South 
Fadhli Sultanate .. ba 


Upper Aulaqi Shaikhdom 


Lower Aulaqi Sultanate 


Amirate of Beihan 


Lower Yafai Sultanate .. 


Dhala Amirate 


Abdali Sultanate of Lahej .. 
Aqrabi Shaikhdom .. 


Upper Aulaqi Sultanate 
Upper Yafai Sultanate oe 
Upper Yafai Shaikhdoms : 
Marshatta } 
Dhubi 
Maflahi oo 8 ee 
Hadrami 
Shaib | 


Gift to Queen Victoria from 
Sultan of Muscat 1854 


eee 


Engagement 1839 
Protectorate Treaty 1888 
Advisory Treaty 1945 
Federation Treaty 1959 
Treaty 1903 

Advisory Treaty 1952 
Federation Treaty 1959 
Engagement 1855 
Protectorate Treaty 1888 
Advisory Treaty 1945 
Federation Treaty 1959 
Treaty 1903 

Advisory Treaty 1945 
Federation Treaty 1959 
Engagement 1839 
Protectorate Treaty 1895 
Advisory Treaty 1945 
Federation Treaty 1959 
Agreement 1880 
Advisory Treaty 1945 
Federation Treaty 1959 


Controlled by Persian 
Gulf Resident for 
Governor of Aden 

Governor of Aden 

British Agent and 

Resident Adviser, 


| Khormaksar 


| 





Treaties 1802, 1839, 1843, | 


1849, 1952 
Engagement 1839 
Protectorate Treaty 1888 
Treaty 1904 
Treaties 1895 


. | Protectorate Treaties 1903 | 


Political Officer 


Mukalla 


Kathiri State .. ee 


Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and 
Socotra 


Wahidi Sultanate of Bir Ali 
Wahidi Sultanate of Balhaf.. 


Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman .. A oe 


The Persian Gulf .. 


The Persian Gulf States: | 
Shaikhdom of Bahrain .. 


J » Kuwait .. 
» », Qatar oe 


The Trucial States: 
Shaikhdom of Dubai 


» Abu Dhabi 
» Sharjah .. 
» Ras al- 
Khaimah 
» Umm al- 
Qaiwain 
» Ajman 


» Fujaira ° 


} 
j 


Protectorate Treaties 1882, 
1888 

Advisory Treaty 1937 

Agreement 1918 

Advisory Treaty 1939 

Agreement 1834 

Protectorate Treaty 1886 

Advisory Treaty 1954 

Protectorate Treaties 1888, 
1895 

Protectorate Treaty 1888 

Advisory Treaty 1949 

Treaties 1798, 1873, 1891, 
1921, 1923, 1951, 1958 


Agreements 1820 
1861, 1880, 1892, 1914 

Agreement 1899 

Letter 1914 

Engagement 1868 

Treaty 1916 

1853, 
1853, 
1853, 
1853, 
1853, 


1853, 


Agreements 


1892, 1902, 19 
Agreements 
1892, 1902, 
Agreements 
1892, 1902 
Agreements 
1892 
Agreements 
1892, 1902 
Agreements 
1892, 1902, 


1820, 
1922 


Shaikhdom 1952 


1847 | 


Consul General 


Political Resident in 
the Persian Gulf, 
Bahrain 


Political Agent 





Political Agent for 


Trucial Coast 
Political Officer 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| Recognised as independent 


| 
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»} Confidentially. 


The latest thing in quality time-keeping is a piece that combines all 
the advantages of the elegant fob watch and the practical travelling clock ... 
in fact, the Movado Ermeto. The Ermeto is not only a precision-made, Swiss 
watch, but a shock-protected, upright clock for desk or bedside table. 
The rolled gold Ermeto, at £46 |8s. 6d., is just one of the wide range that 
includes the Automatic Ermeto, the Ladies’ Ermeto and the special alarm 
Ermetophon. Consult your nearest Movado Jeweller. 


LA 
PACVABO ‘Ermeto’ 





Carley and Clemence Limited + 49 Hatton Garden - London + E-C-1 







erriey 


NATURAL 
SPARKLING WATER 






S q f “Get thee hence 


My flatulence 

You’re nothing but a ‘try on’. 
My shield and stay 

Is Perrier 


And that | can rely on.” Take a slice of Player’s Medium Navy Cut; rub 


it in your hands. Smell the richness. Fill your 
pipe. Then you'll discover that fresh-rubbed 
Player’s Medium, made from matured tobacco, 
has an extra flavour. Ask for Player’s Medium 
in the vacuum-sealed tin to be sure of ever 
fresh enjoyment. 


PLAYER’S MEDIUM Navy Cut 


I ounce airtight tin 5/1 


(NET Lied 





VA N77 


perrier — 


makes you — > sPARKLE < a 
“4700S 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(Established 1863) (Established 1828) 


Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDQN, E.C.2. 
London Branches: 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 - 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 


Income Tax Departments at 54 Parliament Street and 13 St. James’s Square 
Insurance Department at 54 Parliament Street - Travel Department at 13 St. James’s Square 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James’s Square and Government Road, Nairobi 


A comprehensive banking service is available at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA -: KENYA - UGANDA - TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR - ADEN - SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Bankers to the Government in 


ADEN - KENYA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 





SEGARD & C9 
Wool 


AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA NEW ZEALAND 
BUENOS-AIRES  PUNTA-ARENAS 
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America at 5 Per Cent 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


out, between the World Series and the weather, a 

message on a less familiar theme: “ Treasury Issues 
New Note At Five Per Cent—Highest Interest In Thirty 
Years.” Next day Federal Reserve Banks were inundated 
with enquiries from small institutions up and down the 
country that had never applied for a marketable government 
security before. Some of the applicants, undoubtedly, were 
“taking a free ride” (in London jargon, stagging) ; but the 
Treasury has plainly attracted some new genuine investment 
demand. Above all, it has gained the psychological initiative, 
at a time when investors are already wondering whether 
equities at their low yields are still the best buy. 

Interest rates have been rising sharply for many months 
in the United States. But, hitherto, the process has been 
seen simply as a result of the Administration’s monetary 
difficulties. Now, Wall Street is talking of this further small 
but deliberate rise in rates, in the fashionable Radcliffe 
language, as “‘ a change of gear ””"—from middle to high. This 
bold lead from the United States Treasury deserves to be 
taken notice of by the monetary authorities in Britain, who 
hitherto have doubted the possibility of shaking a market out 
of its weakness by offering gilt-edged above the market rate. 

In the United States other steps, notably by Congress, will 
have to be taken before the Administration has surmounted 
its financial difficulties. But this initiative helps to set those 
difficulties in perspective. There has always been a measure 
of unreality in the solemn comparisons of America’s present 
troubles in government financing with Europe’s earlier ones. 
The central point is that in the United States the market in 
government securities, including Treasury bills, is a free 
market. Except at quite rare moments, official funds are not 
available to act as a cushion or shock absorber ; the Treasury 
has to meet the market’s terms all the time. Nor does the size 
of America’s national debt seem so formidable on a European 


. Thursday evening the ticker on Times Square speiled 


Table | 
NATIONAL DEBT AND NATIONAL INCOME 
United States United Kingdom 


$ billion £ billion 
Debt held outside public sector: 





June 30, 1959 March 31, 1958 
i... eee 29:9 2:9 
Other marketable securities ...... 120-2 14-5 
Savings securities, etc. ..........- 50:5 6-2 
NUNN WE oes 25eccsantedccue tea 2:3 
Total net national debt.......... 200-6 25-9 
Gross national product (annual rate) 431-8 20-5 





view as it does to many American bankers and security 
dealers. Federal debt held outside official agencies is well 
under one half of one year’s national income ; in Britain, the 
debt is well above our annual national income. 

In this fiscal year, moreover, the Federal budget should be 
in balance. There are not many countries that meet all 
capital expenditures by the central government from current 
revenue (and it would be regrettable if the concept of a 
balanced budget were restored to its pre-Keynesian status as 
an unvarying requirement). The American financial problem. 
now is not, as is widely supposed, one of governmental 
overspending or an excessive burden of debt. It is the 
much narrower and more technical problem of a lack of 
balance in the maturity of the debt, which was highlighted 
and exacerbated in the summer when Congress refused to 
raise the ceiling of 44 per cent on new issues of bonds. (In 
America, in exact contrast with Britain, bonds are defined as 
Securities with more than five years’ life.) This ruled out 
any new Treasury borrowing at medium term or long term. 


T concentration in the short-term market of Treasury 
demands to meet its seasonal needs and refinancing had 
its predictable effect. The discount rate on three months’ 
Treasury bills shot up from 3 per cent at the beginning 
of August to 4.17 per cent by mid-September, while 
rates on six months’ bills and on Treasury notes have 
risen above 43 per cent. The movement carried with it the 
discount rate of the Federal Reserve and the prime lending 
rate of the big banks, which is now at 5 per cent. This week 
the issue of $2 billion of 5 per cent notes at a life within 
two months of the five-year limit has relieved the market in 
Treasury bills in corresponding measure, and bill rates have 
duly turned downward. 

The huge increase in the supply of Treasury bills—from 
$22.4 billion in mid-1958 to $37.1 billion at present—has 
been accompanied by no notable rise in bank deposits, which 
would be inconceivable in Britain. But in the United States 
the Treasury bill is not primarily an asset of the banking 
system ; holdings of the commercial banks are only a fraction 
of those of private and institutional investors. In the past 
year, increasing pressure by the Federal Reserve has obliged 
the banks to unload bills and other government securities 
to finance the surging demand for loans. Corporations and 
other investors have taken up many more bills at the 
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increasingly attractive rates ; thus reliance by the authorities 
on bill finance has not, as it would have done in Britain, 
swollen the credit base and the money supply. 

But the Treasury’s reliance on short-term finance does 
build up a potentially dangerous volume of liquidity in the 
economy. The Treasury’s biggest worry is not so much the 
volume of the very shortest debt, of up to a year’s life ; these 
securities meet a real investment demand, and their total. has 
not risen significantly in the past two years (though it is well 
up on 1955). The alarming increase has been in the group 
maturing in one to five years, from $39 billion to $57 billion 
since mid-1957. This is the only group in which the holdings 
of commercial banks exceed those of other investors. The big 
rise in the volume of these maturities has led to a hump in the 
yield curve. Only Congress can remove that hump. 

America’s present funding problem is to some degree a 
legacy of the recent recession. -Just as the record budget 
deficit of $124 billion was incurred in the fiscal year after 
recovery began, so the monetary consequences of that deficit 
are still being felt in a year when the budget is planned to be 
balanced. Monetary management in a recession faces a 
difficult choice. This is the time when the market is most 
receptive to offers of long-term bonds ; yet this is also the time 
when, in order to stabilise the economy, the market should 
be kept liquid and interest rates should come down. Even 
within the confines of debt management in the narrow sense, 
there is a conflict ; finance through medium-term or long-term 
securities will ease the problem of refinancing when the 
recovery comes, but it will intensify the book losses suffered 
by investors when official policy turns again to restriction and 
higher rates. Investors burned their fingers badly enough on 
the seven-year bond issued at 2% per cent in mid-1958, on 
the eve of the turn. As the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board point out in their admirable study of this experience, 
summarised in the Board’s August bulletin: “ The Treasury’s 
problem of maintaining a debt structure adaptable to changing 
circumstances without itself contributing to instability of the 
economy is a formidable one.” 

The real criticism of the Treasury is its failure to sell long- 
term securities before the recession began. In 1956 or 1957 
they could have been marketed at around 35 per cent ; but 
the Republican chiefs at the Treasury were still sensitive to 


Table Il 
THE MARKET FOR US ‘‘ GOVERNMENTS ”’ 

Maturity : 

Ownership mid-1959 Within 1-5 _ 5-10 Over 
$ billion | year years years 10 years Total - 

Government funds... 0-9 1-7 1-4 2:9 7:0 
Federal Reserve..... 20:7 3-9 0:4 1-1 26:0 
Commercial banks... 10-0 31-3 8-2 3-8 53-* 
Mutual savings banks. 0:5 1-4 1-7 2-8 6:3 
Insurance companies . 1-1 2:1 1-7 4-2 9-0 
Other investors ..... 39-7 16:5 5-1 15-0 76:3 
WOU inves sac ceness 73-0 56°8 18-5 29-7 178-0 


criticisms of their initial essay in 1953 at the “ extravagant” 
rate of 34 per cent. As a result, over 70 per cent of the market- 
able Federal debt outside official hands today matures in less 
than five years—compared with one third in Britain. 

The Treasury now seems prepared to make its long-post- 
poned assault. Its delay, however, has made it dependent 
on specific action by Congress. The plan the Treasury has 
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in mind is “ advance refunding,” or the conversion to higher 
coupons and later maturity dates of securities not-yet due for 
redemption. A massive venture of this kind by Canada ip 
mid-1958 does not provide too happy a precedent ; but the 
grievance of investors there is that the Treasury made its 
wholesale offer at a time when interest rates were at a low 
point from which they were shortly to rise very sharply. In 
the United States market to-day, investors could be attracted 
to switch only by the offer of yields of 44 per cent or more; 
and since the Treasury has agreed to observe the spirit of 
the law and not to offer securities at big discounts, it can 
do nothing before Congress lifts the ceiling of 44 per cent. ’ 


7: Congress budge ? There are important reasons for 
hoping (few would put it stronger than that) for a change 
of mind in the session beginning in January. The Federal 
Reserve has stood firm against the political pleas that it should 
provide support to the long-term market. Attempts by 
Congressmen to re-open the old rift in the Federal Reserve 
between New York and Washington on whether the System 
should operate in bonds as well as bills have had no impact; 
“bills only,” with the whole effect on the supply of bank 
reserves, remains the policy. Moreover, Congress can now 
see with its own eyes that its stand against the monetary tide 
is costing the taxpayer not less but more. The Treasury 
has stated explicitly in introducing its present issue that a 
lower coupon would have been possible for a term of more 
than five years. The potential of the long-term market may 
be limited in volume. But the Treasury’s basic need is not 
cash ; it is a rearrangement of its existing debts. 

What then is the prospect for interest rates in the United 
States ? Obviously if Congress gives the go-ahead, there wil 
be a fall in prices of long-dated securities, yields on which 
range at present from 4-4.3 per cent. In the same measure, 
the shorter term market would be relieved. In the first half 
of 1960, furthermore, the Treasury will be paying off debi 
from its seasonal surplus of revenue ; and some people expect 
an abatement in demand for bank loans. But if there ar 
reasons for believing that, with the co-operation of Congress, 
rates in the short market may have reached the top, ther 
are equally impressive reasons for believing that the generd 
monetary pressure will be maintained. Corporations at 
expected to reduce their large holdings of Government secur 
ties next year, as they pay higher taxes on this year’s highet 
profits. If the steel strike continues much longer, the fall i 
earnings may throw the budget out of balance, and the Federd 
Reserve might not feel justified in easing its policy to accom 
modate the additional financing. Once the strike is settled, 
most people expect a new boost in industrial expansion. 

Mr William Martin still has fears of (though he does nit 
predict) an “explosive boom” resulting from an excessitt 
concentration of capital investment. That, he feels, might 
call for all measures, including the discarded regulation cot 
trolling the terms of consumer credit. Mr Martin sees tht 
monetary policy over which he has responsibility as subord: 
nate in importance to debt management and wages polit} 
But he has always in the past shown great determination 9 
using his instruments as a balancing counter. His acti 
in coming months will be largely decided by the negotiat0® 
of the steel industry and the finance committees of Congr 
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Steel versus Concrete 


EINFORCED concrete has begun to be used really widely 
R in Britain, mainly in commercial building, only 
since the war. It was invented in France in 1868, 

- ff but began to be used widely there and elsewhere only in 
the twenties. With the thirties, a large proportion of the 
“modern ” architects who made particular use of it fled from 
Europe. Many settled in the United States; some went 
farther, and the Latin American countries have become 
+B pethaps the most advanced in concrete construction techniques 
since the war. In Britain, still, these techniques have hardly 
| § been used ; but concrete has established itself far more firmly 
q | in conventionally framed building. Steel structural frame- 
y work had remained the rule in Britain until the war; but 
fg when rebuilding began in the postwar years, the rule was 
1 @ abruptly broken by an acute shortage of steel, the effects of 
which were not wholly disposed of until quite recently. Under 
ik [| tegulations revived during the second period of steel allocation, 
w ME in 1951-1953, builders were virtually forced to use concrete 
je if they wanted to build at all. In 1952, the Ministry of 
ty Works, in conjunction with the Ministry of Supply, the Service 
af departments, and the Building Research Station of the 
re ME ~DSIR, issued a series of publications containing recom- 
ay  ~=mended ways of economising on steel in building, including 
ioc ME the use of reinforced concrete wherever possible ; and these 

only went out of print last February. 

red There has been no shortage of steel in Britain since 1956. 
vill % But concrete has remained as a formidable competitor as a 
ich (building material, particularly for multi-storey office buildings 
ire, Mand tall blocks of flats. There are no statistics to show the 
half proportion of building carried out in each material ; deliveries 
eb HE Of steel beams and rods to the construction industries are 
ect J available, but delivery figures of cement and aggregate are 
art too generalised to give any real indication of the trend. But 
ess, the consensus of opinion among builders, architects, engineers, 
her: | and even—grudgingly—among steel manufacturers is that 
er ME the use of reinforced concrete is still increasing considerably 
atm at the expense of steel, particularly for commercial building. 
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Reinforced concrete has 
come into its own in 
British commercial 
building—partly at the 
expense of structural steel 


= 
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One large contracting 
firm in the London 
area reports that, out 
of a hundred. build- 
ings on which the 
firm has tendered in 
the past three years, 
only four have been 
steel framed. 

Some of the popu- 
larity of reinforced- 
concrete construction as a whole can certainly be attributed 
to a number of flamboyant—though not always successful— 
designs both here and abroad. But the shift to concrete frame- 
work is based at the same time on the simplest of reasons: in 
many if not in most cases, it is cheaper than steel for multi- 
storey commercial buildings. This fact has certainly been 
uppermost in the minds of the speculative builders who have 
been responsible for most of the recent office building in 
London ; other building owners and authorities—led by the 
Ministry of Works—have now also been convinced. The 
author of a paper* recently presented to the Institute of Civil 
Engineers bluntly stated that “the issue would appear to be 
resolved in favour of (concrete) as far as first costs (of multi- 
storey framework) are concerned.” He indicated that the differ- 
ence in overall building costs may be as much as 25 per cent. 

There are no hard and fast rules in the matter. Every 
building is a different case ; each has its most appropriate 
frame design—and what is economic for one may not be for the 
other. Furthermore, there is a wide range of opinion within 
the building industry on the subject of relative costs ; 
some sources put the difference between concrete and steel 
structures at no more than § to 10 per cent of the total 
building cost. Nevertheless, there is general agreement that 
for a commercial building of given size and amenity, the best 
design in concrete is cheaper than the best one in steel. 

It is difficult to say when the economic balance tipped in 
favour of concrete. In combination with a change in the 
balance of material costs, the extensive use of concrete since 
the war has brought great improvements in the technique 
and building methods of British architects, engineers and 
contractors ; these are now much closer to the methods of 
their Continental counterparts. Lower costs in the future 
will necessarily depend on the same factors. 

Reinforced concrete columns and beams are made by pour- 
ing concrete into a mould, built usually of wooden shuttering, 
erected in position on the framework, which is removed when 
the concrete has hardened. The concrete is poured around 
a number of small-diameter steel rods, running the length 
of the frame member ; these reinforcing rods commonly vary 

in diameter from }-inch to 14 inches, although larger sizes 
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* “ The Economics of Framed Structures,” by L. R. Creasy, BSc (Eng.), 
MICE, Superintending Engineer, Engineering Branch, Ministry of Works. 
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are occasionally used. The number of rods used naturally 
varies with the size of the beam or column; but, as an 
example, a beam 16 inches by 12 inches might use about seven 
bars of one inch diameter, weighing about 22 lb. of steel per 
linear foot. Alternatively, pre-stressed concrete beams— 
poured in advance and then erected into position—can be 
used ; this method compares roughly with concrete poured 
in situ. The structural steel beam most commonly used is of 
““ IT” section, and is now available in this country with flange 
widths up to 164 inches, and overall depths of up to three feet. 
For a beam of comparable strength to that quoted above, 
a 12 inch x 6 inch steel beam, weighing about 44 lb. per linear 
foot, would be required. 

Steel framework, however, cannot be used by itself in 
multi-storey buildings ; to provide adequate fire protection it 
must be clad in some sort of fire-resisting casing. The most 
commonly used material for this purpose, paradoxically, is 
concrete—generally of a slightly cheaper grade than that 
used in load-carrying frameworks—which is poured into 
shuttering around the steelwork in much the same manner 
as in reinforced concrete construction. It is possible that 
at one time an encased steel beam designed to carry a given 
load was substantially smaller than its equivalent in reinforced 
concrete. But this is no longer so ; and there is now little 
difference in the size of frame members in the two media, 
for a comparable load. Reinforced concrete beams need be 
no deeper than a cased steel unit, though they will generally 
be wider ; depth is usually the more important dimension. 

The amount of concrete used, therefore, varies only 
slightly ; but there is a considerable difference in the amount 
of steel used. In the beams and columns of an average multi- 
storey building, the choice of reinforced concrete may mean 
using only a third as much steel. Weight for weight, reinforc- 
ing rods cost much the same delivered on site as steel beams 
—some {40a ton. Erected, per ton of building, the difference 
may come to £70 for reinforced concrete against {100 for 
steel framing. This makes concrete clearly the cheaper 
material ; perhaps as much as a third can be saved on the 
cost of the frame, which in turn can mean a saving of as 
much as a fourth in overall building costs. 

Such economies apply to multi-storey buildings in which a 
steel framework, if used, must be clad in fire-resisting material. 
Where naked steel can be used, it is usually the cheaper 
material. Steel is unlikely to meet very powerful competition 
in the majority of factories and other industrial buildings, 
most of which, in Britain, are built on a single storey. 
Traditionally, it has also been argued that faster—and hence 
cheaper—construction is possible with steel than with con- 
crete ; but as the authority quoted above put it, this aspect 
“would often appear to enter into the realms of philosophy 
rather than calculation.” Certainly it is true that the basic 
steel framework even of a multi-storey building can be erected 
in much shorter time than it takes to build a concrete frame. 
But by the time cladding has been poured around the steel, 
there is probably very little difference between the twomethods. 

It is often held, too, that buildings of great height are 
more easily—and hence perhaps more cheaply—built of steel 
than of concrete. But while steel may have advantages where 
very tall buildings—of say, thirty stories and up—are con- 
cerned, it seems doubtful whether there is any significant 
difference in buildings of the heights likely to be built in 
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Britain. It is unlikely, nevertheless, that anything approaching 
true skyscraper size will ever be built in London ; on this score. 
therefore, concrete yields nothing to steel. 








vw then, is the outlook for heavy constructional stee| 
sections in the future ? There is no longer any shortage, 
and prices have come down slightly—although there is no 
sign of a continued fall, and it is doubtful whether prices would 
ever fall enough to sufficiently redress steel’s competitive 
balance on their own account. What might help is some im. 
provement in the standards of constructional steel available to 
the building industry ; this, belatedly, is now appearing. 

Throughout Europe, new standards for building steel (the 
IPE series) have now been adopted, aimed at reducing the 
weight of steel required to support a given load, and increasing 
the efficiency of steel structures. Some corresponding 
improvement in British and Commonwealth constructional 
steel standards is now in train. In practice, the new univers: 
mill at Dorman Long’s Lackenby works is now producing 
universal beams in sizes eight inches deep up to 36 inches 
deep, with maximum widths of 164 inches. Previously the 
largest beams produced in Britain were 24 inches by 12 inches, 
and it was often sometimes necessary to build up more massive 
frame members from two or more beams, or to build a wider 
flange by the addition of plates to a small beam. The larger 
sizes now available from Lackenby—and eventually also from 
Appleby-Frodingham, where United Steel is now: converting 
a mill to make universal beams—make this unnecessary, and 
can thus bring about considerable savings in costs, as wel 
as giving a greater freedom in design. 

In addition, British Standard 449, which governs the ux , 
of structural steel in building, has recently been revised wu i tc 
permit its more efficient use. Previously the concrete usei 
to encase steel framework for the purpose of fire protection i ¥ 
was not allowed to carry any part of the load ; under tk M 
revised standard, the permissible stresses for all steel membes 
have been slightly increased, and concrete-encased column i 4 
are permitted in some cases to carry greater loads than thor i 3! 
of naked steel. Finally, there is a possibility that concret 
may be replaced as a form of fireproof cladding by oth 
materials, such as gypsum, asbestos board, sprayed asbestis 
or vermiculite, lighter and perhaps cheaper to build. 

Against these improvements, the technology and design ¢ 
reinforced concrete are continuing to develop. Concrete si 
construction, “mushroom ” columns, beamless constructios 
shell structures and other advanced designs have already ove 
come many of the former limitations of this material. Th 
issue, then, is far from being settled. If constructional ste 
is to regain its place as an economic competitor with reinforel 
concrete, the most promising direction appears to be throu! 
further advances in building methods and technologi-J 2 
although a further fall in steel prices would help. But it! 
in terms of design as well as technology and building efficies ,. 
that one would like to see the stalwarts of both materials 
architects, engineers, contractors and manufacturers—pressilf 
forward adventurous claims. Without this competition, Briti! 
building will probably suffer in terms of economics as v4 
as esthetics. With it, the industry may even one day "i 2x 
qualified to educate its customers—the prospective ow! 
who are, or ought to be, the most interested of all in bv 
aspects of large-scale building. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


No Doubts in Throgmorton Street 


F one judged by the behaviour of the 
I London stock market on the eve of the 
election, the investing public had absolute 
confidence that, whatever the public 
opinion polls were saying, the Conserva- 
tives would win. At first there was a big 
two-way business in the industriaf market 
but, though the polls showed a definite 
swing against the Conservatives, buyers out- 
numbered the sellers and on Wednesday, 
after the publication of a poll that showed 
a slight swing-back in favour of the Con- 
servatives, there were hardly any sellers at 
al. Thus in the week to Wednesday’s 
close the Financial Times ordinary index 
rose by 11.0 points to the new peak of 266.9 
(putting on 4.1 points on Wednesday alone) 
and The Economist index went up by 13.7 
points to a record level of 305.6 (1953= 
100). On polling day itself the market re- 
mained very active—indeed at one time the 
jobbers were almost swamped with orders— 
and though there was some selling there 
were still many buyers and prices continued 
to move up. 

Overseas dealers at first had some reser- 
vations and spot sterling weakened ; but by 
Wednesday morning the Continent was a 
buyer of sterling again and rates improved 
on all centres. The London premium on 
dollar stocks at one moment went up to 
3 per cent but this amounted to no more 
than a slight hedging of the bet and to a 
recognition of the fact that American short- 
term interest rates now look attractive ; by 
Wednesday’s close the premium was down 
to 2 per cent. So confident were the 
majority of investors that what they wished 
to be would be that gilt-edged prices 
remained firm and equity prices roared 
ahead. This was not simply an expression 
of the more sophisticated view that, what- 
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ever party came to power, this was still the 
time to buy equities—either for growth or 
as a hedge against inflation. If the buying 
had been triggered off by anything more 
than confidence in a Conservative victory, 
would steel shares have been marked up so 
sharply and would dealings in options 
(especially in call options on steel shares) 
have been so active? This was an 
exuberant market that pushed the doubting 


Thomases into the corner and forgot about 
them. 


Tug o' War in Wall Street 


HE event of the week in the New York 
market has been the Treasury’s issue 
of $2 billion of § per cent notes of four 
years and ten months’ life-—already christ- 
ened the “magic fives.” The issue is 


believed to have been many times over- | 


subscribed and preliminary dealings started 
at a premium of nearly one point. Many 
savings banks have reported withdrawals of 
deposits for subscription to the new issue, 
which has also, inevitably, attracted the 
speculators. This is real competition for 
equities on their present low yield basis, 
and has added another reason for Wall Street 
staying in the doldrums. 

But there has been no general fall in 
common stocks this week. The Dow Jones 
average of industrial stocks has hovered 
between 630 and 640, well below the peak 
of 680 reached early in August but some 
distance trom the low point of 615 touched 
a few weeks ago. The Government’s defeat 
in its anti-trust case against Du Pont and 
General Motors encouraged increased 


demand for these two stocks, and some elec- 
tronics issues have also come back in favour. 
But by and large trading has been light and 
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prices of most issues have moved in a narrow 
range. 

The New York equity market is clearly 
nervous, unable to stage a rally of signifi- 
cant proportions, yet resisting further price 
reductions. The major uncertainty is the 
steel strike, which having lasted longer than 
Wall Street expecied is now affecting the 
outlook for profits. At least until a settle- 
ment 1s reached many investors are likely 
to take advantage of the high yields avail- 
able in short term and medium term govern- 
ment securities and postpone further com- 
mitments in equities. 

Nor will the cloud automatically lift if 
the President orders a return to work 
under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which would merely prolong the 
uncertainty. Once the steel strike is settled 
and, as is generally expected, the economy 
enjoys a new surge of expansion, the out- 
look for equities will be brighter. But even 
then, if fears of price inflation are kept at 
bay, the high yields obtainable on govern- 
ment securities might still provide significant 
competition tor low yielding Wall Street 
favourites. 


Sterling’s September 
Strength 


‘ie much dreaded pre-election run on 
sterling has appeared only in election 
week itselt, and even in the past few days 
the sales by American and Continental 
sources do not appear to have been heavy. 
In September, remarkably, the reserves of 
gold and convertible currencies rose by 
£13 million, or $36 million, to reach £1,173 
million or $3,284 million. This perform- 
ance in what is normally the peak month 
of the year for commercial sales of sterling 
and at a time when the approach of the 
election led to some precautionary running 
down of foreign working balances, reveals 
the considerable underlying strength of 
sterling. It is all the more significant as 
it is known that an appreciable but un- 
specified payment in gold was made to 
the International Monetary Fund last month 
in respect of the subscriptions by a 
number of sterling area countries to the 
increased capital of that institution. There 
may also have been some pressure from 
transfers of short-term funds to New York, 
where the bill rate is now well above 
London ; but most of these transactions 
have been offset by a matching transaction 
in the forward exchange market. 

The strengthening of the reserve last 
month must, therefore, be attributed to an 
unusually keen commercial demand for 
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sterling. This may have been. due in part 
to the incidence of commercial purchases of 
sterling, which in the normal course would 
have been made a few weeks earlier but 
were postponed in anticipation of a weaken- 
ing of the rate with the advent of the 
election. The reserves are also being 
strengthened by the continuing high level 
of exports from the United Kingdom to 
dollar countries. In this third quarter as 
a whole, the reserves have risen by $114 
million—compared with $44 million at the 
same season in 1958. 


LUNIK III 


Ring Round the Moon 


I* their most elegant space experiment 
yet, the Russians have drawn an 
elliptical ring round the moon ; they have 
been running rings round their American 
competitors since Sputnik I was launched 
twenty-four months ago. By a stroke of 
irony, the Americans had planned precisely 
the same experiment for precisely the same 
day as the Russian launching of Lunik III, 
but were once again frustrated by the 
unreliability of their rockets—their lunik- 
launcher destroyed itself during preliminary 
trials. 

While it is fascinating to speculate what 
might have hapvened if the rockets from 
Russia and from Cape Canaveral had headed 
simultaneously for the moon last Saturday, 
_ it is a waste of breath for American spokes- 
men to complain, as some have, that their 
space effort is hamstrung by having to 
muddie through on engines probably half 
the size of those available in Russia. Each 
successful Russian space shot, now making 
use of the ultimate refinement of guidance 
during flight, confirms Russia’s current 
ability to pin-point any target of importance 
in the United States with a missile at the 
first try; each American hold-up merely 
confirms that country’s inability to answer 
in kind. This cannot be explained away 
as a difference in engine power ; American 
rocket motors are big enough for the job in 
hand. 

This discrepancy in achievement between 
the world’s two major industrial powers is 
leading some British scientists with long 
experience of defence planning to the con- 
clusion that American rocket development is 
being carried out along the wrong lines. 
The present generation of American military 
and space rockets depend on liquid fuels 
incorporating some of the most unpleasant 
chemicals known to science. It is asking 
much of pumps and other components in 
contact with several tons of these materials 
to work with the perfect efficiency needed 
to keep a rocket intact and on course ; it is 
now being argued by these experts that 
perhaps liquid fuel motors with a high 
degree of reliability simply cannot be built 
(though the British defence programme is 
based on the use of one). 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Rockets using solid fuels, by contrast, 
appear to be extremely reliable while they 
remain below a certain (quite small) 
optimum size; beyond that the solid charge 
burns unevenly—and may explode. Those 
British scientists who infer that the Russians 
may have made the best of both worlds by 
using solid fuel, but breaking down the 
huge charge of their big motors into small 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
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packages for easily controlled combustion, 
have only the evidence of the apparent 
reliability of Russian space rockets to 
support their claim. But it is circumstantial 
evidence of an increasingly weighty kind. 
Certainly something more radical than minor 
differences in engineering now seems needed 
to explain the difference between Russian 
and American spacemanship. 


You Never Had It So Good 


HE Hon. Sunthorn Hangladarom, 

minister of finance and governor of the 
Bank for Thailand, told in the most enter- 
taining speech of the Washington con- 
ference how his government received its 
first mission from the World Bank. “All 
my colleagues and the Government in 
power then were really amazed at the num- 
ber of questions asked and an infinite 
variety of statistics required, .. . We man- 
aged somehow .. . and we knew very well 
in our subconscious minds that in order 
to satisfy the experts we had to collect the 
statistics in a great hurry and we had a 
hunch that they were not very correct or 
complete either.” 

Not all finance ministers are so frank. 
At the end of last week in London Her 
Majesty’s Treasury coolly and quietly 
revised the much vaunted record figure of 
the current payments surplus for 1958 ; 
instead of earning £455 million abroad, it 
seems, we “identifiably” earned £349 
million. Of course, they seem to be saying 
in Great George Street, this little change 
is not too significant because it is balanced 
by a larger balancing item (the euphemism 
for errors and omissions); anyway, the 
important thing is the movement in sterling 
liabilities and gold assets and we know 
what they were. 

The drastic revision in the estimate of 
overseas earnings is attributable primarily 
to revelations in a delayed quinquennial 
survey of earnings from shipping ; this is 
discussed below. In future, it seems, a 
sample inquiry is to be taken every year, 
and new direct inquiries by the government 
into insurance, investment earnings and 
capital transactions should increase the 
*‘ identified ” (this qualification is a new 
if becoming modesty of the statisticians) 
elements of the payments balance. As it is, 
Britain’s known earnings abroad last year 
seem to be a good deal smaller than was 
originally supposed; to the same extent 
there were unknown receipts, which could 
have been current earnings or inflows of 
capital. 

The same downward revision has taken 
place for the identified current surplus in 
the first quarter of this year, which plum- 
mets from £78 million to £35 million. For 
the second quarter, the surplus is put at 
£107 million, making £142 million in the 
half-year, compared with £237 million in 





the first half of the (presumably still) record 
year 1958. There was again a surplus on 
visible trade alone in the second quarter 
of £35 million on a payments basis (with 
imports and exports both valued fob). 
Britain is shown to have received, net, 
£54 million in Government loans in the 
second quarter, but this reflects simply the 


disposition of German funds in London. 


At Washington Sir Roger Makins stated 
that the British government’s loans and 
grants to overseas countries, including pay- 
ments from the sterling subscription to the 
World Bank, rose from about £70 million 
in the year to end-March, 1958, to {£100 
million in 1958-59, and that assistance in 
the current fiscal year is likely to show about 
the same rate of increase. 


What Shipping Earns 


STIMATES of British shipping’s contri- 

bution to the current balance of 
payments have been made since 1953 by 
applying “indirect methods” to basic 
figures obtained from an inquiry by the 
General Council of British Shipping into 
shipping earnings in 1952: so the record of 
payments surpluses in some earlier years as 


Freight Index 1952=100 
2007 SHIPPING 
EARNINGS 


TRAMP SHIPPING 
FREIGHTS 


SHIPPINGS CONTRIBUTION 
~T0 THE BALANCE OF 


well as in 1958, may need revision too. The 
inquiry was to have been repeated last year 
for 1957, but it was judged that the effects 
of Suez would have made that an unrepre 
sentative year: so it was left until this yeal, 
for 1958. 

The General Council’s figures showed 
British shipping’s net earnings as {135 
million, against £221 million in 1952. Th 
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“ X-rays" by Roy Nockolls 


‘| The Inquiring Rays 


The value of medical X-rays in diagnosis is incalculable. Over 25,000,000 pictures are made every 
year, each revealing to expert eyes otherwise hidden internal conditions. 
Elaborate precautions are taken to ensure that patients and staff suffer no ill effects. Apparatus 


and X-ray tubes are designed to prevent unwanted radiation exceeding the recommendations of the 
International Commission on Radiological Protection. 


Even so, continuous research is undertaken to widen the safety margin still further. From the 
| Mullard Laboratories there now comes an outstanding development in the shape of two new X-ray 
tubes which reduce ‘off-beam’ radiation to only one-tenth of the recommended maximum level. 
This is far below that of previous tubes, so low, in fact, as to be a quite insignificant component of 
X-ray dosage. 

These ‘Guardian’ tubes, as they are known, are as effieient as they are safe. They are new and 
powerful weapons in man’s unceasing fight against disease. 


Technical Information Services 






The Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. If you have an 

year applications problem, write to the address below. 
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systems 
to 

Satellites 


Man-made satellites orbiting soundlessly in the 
eternal night of Outer Space . .. Only the most 
complex calculations reveal their precise 
whereabouts . . . Only electronic computing 
systems such as the Remington Univac provide 
the answers in time to have practical value. 
For Univac solves in seconds problems which 
formerly took hours, days... 

Since Remington introduced, over 80 years 
ago, the first-ever item of mechanised office 
equipment—the typewriter—the Company's 
range of products has expanded to take in 
virtually the whole field of office automation. 
Hand in hand, however, with the manufacture 
of Remington equipment and supplies has gone 
relentless research into every aspect of business 
practice. The results, applied by specialists in 
office systems and machines, are reflected daily 
in maximum efficiency achieved at lowest cost 
in routine and administrative operations, 
large and small. 

Times have changed radically since 1873. 
Remington Rand, more often than not, have 
been instrumental in changing them—to the 
lasting benefit of business everywhere. 


Accounting, Adding, Calculating, Dictating, Dupli- 
cating and Photo-Copying Machines. Univac 
Electronic Computing Systems. O & M Service. 
Filing, Visible Record and Charting Systems. Fire 
Resistant Equipment. Electric, Noiseless and Stan- 
dard Typewriters. Office Furniture and Supplies. 





People who know 





Remington Rand Limited, 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London WC1 CHA 8888 


There is a branch in your area—consult your telephone directory 
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earlier year was itself one of declining 
freight rates, but it was a much better year 
than last year’s uninterrupted slump: the 
Chamber of Shipping’s index of tramp 
voyage rates in 1958 was on average a third 
below the 1952 level, while tramp time 
charter rates were 45 per cent lower. The 
shipping boom came in between these 
benchmarks. 

The shipping industry’s figure does not 
coincide at all directly with the Treasury’s 
estimate of shipping’s contribution to the 
current balance. The Treasury segregates 
tanker earnings from its shipping figure, 
including these with other oil items in the 
invisibles; it credits the balance with the dis- 
bursements of foreign ships in British ports, 
debits fares and freights paid by British 
residents and goods trading in foreign ships, 
and, among other detailed differences, leaves 
out of British shipping costs payments made 
here in respect of bunkers taken abroad. 


AIR FARES 


Erosion, Not Cuts 


— delegates who have spent the 
past three weeks arguing at Honolulu 
about next year’s air fares are being obliged 
to give up their hotel rooms by this Satur- 
day to the incoming wave of holiday 
makers ; but for this fact it might have 
taken several more weeks of hard talking to 
break the deadlock between the handful of 
airlines that want to extend third-class fares 
across the five continents and the majority 
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who do not. When this issue of The 
Economist went to press no agreement had 
been announced, but there were signs of a 
compromise settlement with most of the 
concessions coming from the progressive 
minority. Although they will certainly win 
some extension of third-class fares, it will 
not be to anything like as many routes as 
they would like. The operators most affected 
by this decision are Pan American and 
BOAC, both of whom need the stimulus of 
third class fares to fill greatly expanded 
fleets. 

British European Airways’ complicated 
proposals for selective fare cuts in Europe 
have also had a rough passage, particularly 
those for special concessions at the begin- 
ning and end of summer to try to spread 
holiday traffic over a longer period. 
only point on which the airlines appear to 
be unanimously agreed is the abolition of 
the ludicrous token surcharge on jet flights 
over the North Atlantic; and the quiet 
burial of any plans for fares that discri- 
Minate against certain types of aircraft. It 
looks as if next year’s tariffs will contain a 
number of small erosions rather than the 
wholesale fare cuts that were being pro- 
mised before the Honolulu meeting got 
under way. 


THE JASPER AFFAI?% 


Mr Grunwald Returns 


QO* the same day that Mr Noel Cow, 
the chairman of the State Building 
Society, landed at Southampton from the 
Queen Mary Mr Friedrich Grunwald, the 
managing director of a number of the 
Jasper companies, flew back from Israel 
and landed at London Airport. Both are 
seeing Mr Neville Faulks, QC, who is 
investigating the affairs of H. Jasper and 
Company at the behest of the Board of 
Trade. Mr Cow had nothing to say to the 
press, except to indicate that he was not 
sure what he was going to say at the meet- 
ing of the State Building Society where a 
group of shareholders, headed by Mr John 
Kirby, are to move a resolution to remove 
the present directors from office. 

Mr Grunwald did hold a press confer- 
ence at London Airport. No new light was 
shed on the Jasper affair at this conference ; 
indeed, in the circumstances, it would have 
been startling if any new evidence had then 
emerged. But Mr Grunwald did say that 
Mr Maxwell Joseph was not involved in 
the deal: “he was only the person who 
sold the controlling interest in Lintang.” 
Mr Grunwald again referred to unnamed 
associates who had let him down ; he again 
mentioned the name of Mr Murray, the 
managing director and secretary of the 
State Building Society ; and he reaffirmed 
his earlier statement that the £3} million 
borrowed from the State Building Society 
was used as it was intended to be used. 

Later in the evening the solicitors of Mr 
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Murray issued a statement. He, that is 
Mr Grunwald, said this statement: 
has been reported as saying that the 
sum of £3,250,000 advanced by the State 
Building Society was used as intended and 
that Mr Murray was one of the people 
who made the take-over bid for Lintang. 
As Mr Murray’s solicitors, and on his 
instructions, we wish to state firstly that 
by two letters dated July 24, 1959, Mr 
Murray, in his capacity as secretary of the 
State Building Society, gave Mr Grun- 
wald’s firm of Harewood and Company 
explicit and detailed instructions as to how 
and on what terms and in respect of what 
properties the money advanced by the 
Society for mortgage was to be applied ; 
and secondly, Mr Murray did not make, 
nor did he help anyone else to make, a 
take-over bid for Lintang. 


Until Mr Faulks completes his investiga- 
tion, it would be fruitless to comment on 
these statements, except to repeat what was 
said in these columns a week ago—that 
there is an evident contradiction to be 
resolved. 


BUTTER & MARGARINE 


~ Turn in the Market 


ARGARINE makers are gleefully watch- 

ing butter prices rise and their own 
sales rise too. After the reverses of last 
year they no doubt feel that it is time that 
the market turned in their favour. The 
severe drought has reduced production of 
milk and butter in Europe. Most European 
exporters have had less butter to send to 
Britain, and Sweden, which sent 11,800 
tons here last year, has sent nothing this 
year. Moreover some countries, such as 
Germany and France, have been buying 
more butter in Europe, and buying also 
from Britain’s traditional suppliers in the 
Commonwealth. Though imports into 
Britain from Australia have risen sharply 
this year, more than offsetting the decline 
from New Zealand, and Danish shipments 
are a little higher, total imports are down. 
In the first eight months of this year im- 
ports into Britain dropped by 14,500 tons to 
281,000 tons, and in the last twelve months 
stocks have dropped by over one-half to 
about 25,000 tons. 

The fall of five per cent in imports has 
produced a sharp rise in prices. The top 
grade of New Zealand and Australian 
butter now costs about 392s. a cwt whole- 
sale, which is 100s. dearer than six months 
ago and 155s. dearer than a year ago. 
Danish butter, at 450s. a cwt, shows an 
even sharper rise of 132s. over the last six 
months. Some brands of margarine, in 
contrast, have recently been reduced: Stork 
and Echo, for example, which are said to 
account for over half British sales, have 
been cut by 1d. to 1s. 8d. and 1s. 4d. a lb 
respectively, which compare with 3s. 11d. 
to §s. a lb for butter. It is not surprising 
that consumption of butter is declining, 
though the switch to margarine has been 

Continued on page 171 














Eugene Black, President of the 
World Bank 


Terms for Ida 


Mor of the discussion on the report 
of the World Bank, as expected, was 
on the American proposal for a new Inter- 
national Development Authority to make 
“ soft loans” to poor countries. The main 
news concerning the World Bank itself was 
that Britain is releasing the remainder of its 
sterling subscription, totalling £83.6 million 
in all, for lending to the sterling Common- 
wealth, and convertible for spending any- 
where ; and that Japan is making the whole 
of its yen subscription (already released) 
convertible. The general feeling about IDA 
among bankers was perhaps that it is a 
regrettable necessity ; certainly a number of 
delegates would not regard it as acceptable 
under any management other than that of 
the World Bank. “In order to render the 
maximum usefulness to a country, the same 
principles of economic soundness which 
have been the cornerstones of the Bank’s 
activities should be applied to it [the IDA] ” 
—that statement came from Austria, a 
borrower at the World Bank. It will 
obviously be more difficult to apply those 
principles to supplementary aid than to 
commercial loans ; but the administrators of 
IDA funds could themselves have a signifi- 
cant influence on domestic policies. 

Not surprisingly, the potential borrowing 
countries felt that the proposed initial 
capital ($1 billion to be fully paid up over 
five years) was too small and that their 
voting power should be larger than their 
subscriptions. Otherwise there was a sur- 
prising .degree of agreement. Sir Roger 
Makins voiced the general feeling when he 
urged that the subscriptions of industrialised 
countries should be convertible, untied and 
additional to existing forms of aid. Mr 
Dillon, of the US Treasury, asserted that 
his government did not regard IDA funds 
as a substitute for bilateral aid; but the 
fact is that the appropriation for the US 
Development Loan Fund has been cut by 
roughly the amount of the United States’ 
initial subscription to IDA. America still 
envisages the use of local currencies in the 
new organisation, including those accumu- 
lated by the United States, either for re- 
paying outside loans or for making loans. 


A Washington 
Notebook 


Forty finance ministers, as many governors of 
central banks, 500 official delegates in all, and visiting 
chairmen and high executives of the world’s leading 
financial institutions by the hundred—last week’s vast 
assembly in Washington’s Sheraton Park Hotel was as 


usual a clearing house for views about current issues. 


This suggestion has been resisted not only 
by European countries, which see little point 
in repayment in local currencies, but by 
Pakistan, which points out that it cannot 
be given “ aid ” in its own resources. The 
one man who wants local currencies is Mr 
Robert Garner of the International Finance 
Corporation. 

Nearly everyone agrees that IDA’s terms 
must be flexible, but many would prefer 
outright grants (as suggested by the Nether- 
lands) or long periods of grace (Britain) to 
concessionary rates of interest or incon- 
vertible currencies. The Netherlands also 
suggests that IDA should co-operate with 
the Special Fund of the United Nations, 
which is blossoming under Mr Paul 
Hoffman ; Britain has made a big gesture 
by raising its subscription for next year 
from $1 million to $5 million. The next 
step on IDA is for the executive directors 
of the Bank to formulate draft articles of 
agreement for circulation to member coun- 
tries. 


International 
Investors’ Institute? 


O- interesting section of Mr Black’s 
speech has received little attention 
outside Washington, The president of the 
World Bank wondered whether “ there is 
not a place now for an entity, made up 
exclusively of private international investors 
from all countries,” which could publicise 
what is being done and the conditions that 
attract investment. The aim would be to 
bridge the gap between investors and 
potential borrowers. This proposal has 
similarities with the various proposals that 
have been made to formulate a code for 
foreign investment, though Mr Black’s idea 
seems more modest and more attainable. 
The great trouble about any code is that 
it is almost bound to be broken, possibly on 
political grounds. Germany’s loan to 
Greece a year or two ago still rankled in 
the minds of a number of Washington 
delegates. Nonetheless, a distinguished 
committee in Geneva, including Lord 
Shawcross and Herr Abs (of the Deutsche 
Bank), is going ahead with a scheme for 
a simple set of rules, 
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Per Facobsson, Chairman of the 
International Monetary Fund 


Radcliffe under Fire 


[’ the corridors at Washington one of 
the biggest talking points was Britain’s 
Radcliffe report. While there is general 
admiration of the descriptive material and 
approval of the statistical recommendations 
(mingled with much shock at the gaps that 
are to be filled) the general response is 
still more critical than among similar 
circles in Britain. As was to be feared, 
overseas opinion has fastened especially 
hard on the proposals for closer formal 
association of the Treasury with the Bank 
of England. The characteristic English 
explanation that this is a change of form 
and not one of substance carries little 
weight with overseas observers, who never 
believed this argument when applied to 
the nationalisation of the Bank. 

Few delegates openly matched _ this 
week’s bitter comment from the First 
National City Bank of New York—“ Per- 
haps the pound, afflicted by five crises 
since World War II, could have stood up 
better if the Bank of England had retained 
a greater measure of independence.” The 
much more common complaint was, 
“Whatever this means for you, it brings 
a new handicap to every central bank 
fighting against the incursions of a 
Treasury irked by an independent influence 
for financial responsibility.” And to this 
there is little answer except a plea for under- 
standing of English institutions. 

_ Many bankers also dislike the central role 
given by the Radcliffe report to debt man- 
agement, though this criticism is not shared 
by some of the more sophisticated. There 
is general welcome for the recognition of 
the need for realistic long term interest 
rates, and general bewilderment about the 
belittling of Bank rate and the limited role 
seen for monetary policy as a whole. 

Many monetary thinkers welcome the 
attention paid to liquidity (the Federal 
Reserve, for example, has for many years 
kept a close watch on “ near cash ” assets) ; 
few would go so far in dismissing the supply 
of bank money as unimportant in itself. 
Some high authorities also deplore the lack 
of attention to savings and costs: “ Keynes 
would never have done that.” 
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SINGAPORE — These efficient, versatile Yale fork lift trucks quickly move unit loads of goods on pallets from pier warehouse to shipside. 
In the warehouse, they lift and stack loads of all kinds — bags, crates and cartons. Capacities range all the way from 1,000 to 100,000 Ibs. 


ECONOMICAL YALE TRUCKS 


SPEED CARGO ALONG THE QUAY 


LIGHTWEIGHT MANCGUVRABLE 
YALE TRUCKS STACK 
PALLET-LOADS OF CASES 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK — 
Cases of beer are stacked for 
shipment, quickly, economic- 
ally, by Yale Worksavers. 

YALE PETROL TRUCK WITH PNEUMATIC TYRES These lightweight compact 
MOVES TIMBER OVER ROUGH TERRAIN 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA — Heavy duty Yale 
petrol trucks with pneumatic tyres prove ideal for on low-load floors. They have 
outdoor handling operations. They move heavy unusual maneuvrability and 
loads over rough terrain easily because of their high th fi ; 
degree of stability. All Yale time saving and cost ee Ce ae 
saving petrol trucks have indoor and outdoor uses. control. Capacities up to 
Capacities : 2,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 7,500 pounds. 


Yale electric trucks are ideal 
for use in cramped areas and 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of @ All Yale equipment available in cur- 
Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric and Hand Lift Trucks. rencies of the free world. 

@ For further information contact your 
@ All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly Yale Sales and Service Representative — 
high in quality, wherever manufactured. located in principal cities of the world. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS | 


TRACTOR SHOVELS 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Wednesfield, Staffs., England - Chrysler Building, 


New York, U.S.A. Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany - Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK -—Saint-Quen, Seine, France- Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 
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This ts a good whisky — 


There is no mistaking that delicate bouquet. No mistaking such 
velvet smoothness. No mistaking the heart-warming strengthen- 
ing glow which has never a trace of fire. No doubt about the 
“know-how” of those who order it by name. ‘‘White Horse — 
the whisky you can tell blindfold’’. 


WHITE HORSE “{_}= 
Now at last there is more White Horse around. e 
Ask for it by name and show t h W a k 
that you too know a good whisky. C O C r S 


Bottles 37/6, Half-Bottles 19/6, Quarter-Bottles 10/-, Miniatures 3/10. 
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Continued from page 167 

delayed, as the switch to butter was delayed 
last year. It seems that consumers change 
first to margarine containing Io per cent 
of butter (now retailing at 2s. to 2s. 3d. a 
lb) ; this, again, confirms last year’s ex- 
perience, when butter’s gains were mainly 
at the expense of the butter-margarine mix- 
tures. Van den Berghs, Unilever’s sub- 
sidiary, and Kraft, are both trying out in 
the north-west of the country a new 
“whipped” (even-easier-to-spread) mar- 
garine under the names “ Springtime ” and 
“Wonder Whip.” 

It is difficult to foresee much improve- 
ment in supplies of butter until the spring, 
and the extent of the improvement then is 
as uncertain as the weather. People who 
prefer butter must be longing for a return 
to the early summer of 1958, when Euro- 
pean producers obligingly dumped butter 
in the British market. . 


PARTLY NEW CARS 


Last Minute Revisions 


HOUGH one of the Big Five is promis- 

ing a “new model” next week, most 
of the entirely new British cars for 1959-60 
have now been unveiled: the industry must 
indeed have introduced more fresh models 
since the 1958 Motor Show than in any 
other twelvemonth since the war. Those 
announced this week are mainly familiar 
models with cosmetic or internal changes, 
major and minor. The 2.4 and 3.4 litre 
Jaguar saloons now have bigger rear and 
side windows, and more slender pillars, 
acquiring rather more family resemblance 
to the Mark IX. The Standard-Triumph 
group has slightly altered the looks of its 
Companion, the estate car that is the only 
version of its former Eight and Ten range 
still in productien. More important is its 
introduction of the Triumph Herald saloon 
with, as an optional conversion, the twin 
carburettor engine and 4:5 rear axle ratio 
so far fitted only to the Herald coupé. This 
seems a wise option to offer: BMC’s new 
little cars and Ford’s new Anglia, according 
to published road tests, have better 
acceleration and top speeds than the 
normal Herald, which while possessing 
various special features of its own, is 
markedly more expensive than other new 
small British cars. 

The Prefect announced this week com- 
pletes Ford’s revision of its range of small 
cars. It is the same body shell as before, 
differing from the new Popular (alias 
former Anglia) mainly in offering four 
doors ; but it uses the new over-square 997 
cc engine as the new Anglia brought out last 
week (of which Ford, with characteristic 
commercial nous, had already managed to 
get a large number visible on British roads 
by the weekend). The Prefect has a lower 
gear ratio than the Anglia and weighs about 
a hundredweight more, so it does not seem 
likely to achieve as sparkling a performance 
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I’ the forecasts that they made more 
than half way through the year turn 
out right, British businessmen outside 
manufacturing will spend more on fixed 
capital investment in 1959 than the manu- 
facturers will. Last year they spent 
about £833 million, while manufacturers 
spent £895 million. But this year the 
manufacturers expect their capital expen- 
diture to come down by about a tenth 
(as in the first half of the year it did), 
while businessmen in the distributive and 
service trades expect their investment to 
go up by a sixth (which is rather more 
than theirs did during the first half of 
1959). A modest increase in investment in 
shipping and agriculture would bring the 
total of “ other business investment ” well 
above that of manufacturing investment. 

As is shown in the Blue Book on 
National Income and _ Expenditure, 
published last week, this would tip the 
balance of private investment for the first 
time since 1949. The main reason seems 
to have been that in the immediate 
postwar years manufacturing investment 
grew if not fast, at least more rapidly than 
investment in other kinds of business until 
1952-53 ; after a pause came its 1954-58 
boom, passing the peak in 1957; and from 
this peak it appears now to be falling 
away quite sharply. Investment in other 
private business began to gather pace in 
1954, rose about as fast as manufacturing 
until 1957, and has not yet turned down- 
ward, though businessmen in some trades 
think that next year their fixed invest- 
ment may level off or drop slightly. 

It is only fair to note that according to 
the Blue Book’s estimates, output too has 
been rising faster over the last few years 
in some sectors outside manufacturing 
than in it. For 1958, the national income 
statisticians put the gross domestic 
product as about six per cent higher than 
in 1954. Manufacturing output, seven per 
cent up, had more than matched that 
(providing indeed about a third of the 
national product); but activity in some 
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other trades and services had been 


growing much more rapidly. Taking 1954 
as the base year, agricultural output was 
eight per cent up; gas, electricity and 
water supplies (largely in the public 
sector) had risen 17 per cent ; the output 
of distribution was up nine per cent, and 
sO was activity in professional and 
scientific services. 


HE other element in fixed investment in 

the private sector is private house 
building. This year’s expenditure on 
private houses may be nearly 50 per cent 
higher than in 1954—whereas expengiture 
on local authority houses had gone down 
by a third until early this year, when there 
was a marked increase in the number of 
new council houses started. 

However, the annual volume of work on 
building new houses has been slipping 
downward in 1958 it was £581 million. 
One might contrast this with expenditure 
on what may be called another element in 
“home investment ”—i.e. the durable 
goods that consumers buy. Conventionally 
these purchases of equipment are not 
regarded as capital investment; when a 
company buys a private motor car or a 
refrigerator for the canteen, this is capital 
investment, but the same model of car or 
refrigerator purchased for the domestic 
home counts as “ personal consumption of 
durable goods.” Since 1954 spending on 
consumer durables has risen by about 40 
per cent. In 1958 consumers spent £1,147 
million on durable goods ; this was one- 
third as large as the country’s total “ fixed 
capital investment.” 

In 1958, Britain thus spent £1,728 
million on new houses and consumers’ 
new “plant and equipment” to go into 
them (and their garages, or on the kerb 
outside): this was, coincidentally, precisely 
the same as fixed capital spending by 
private business, and about a quarter 
more than fixed investment in the public 
sector. 
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or quite as much fuel economy. The Ford 
customer for small cars who still wants four 
doors will also get a better engine and 
transmission for his unchanged price of 
£622 including tax: on the other hand, he 
will be paying £33 more than he would 
have to for a modern design using that 
engine to get more performance, or £128 
more than he now need pay for the same 
body with the old insides. It would be 
fascinating to know the proportions in which 
Ford now expects to sell its Popular, its 
Anglia, and its Prefect: but unwise to 
underestimate the competitive power the 
trio may exert in the transformed British 
market for small cars. 


DOLLAR IMPORTS 


Equality at Little Cost 


HERE is no reason why the new British 

government should not grant Ameri- 
can and Canadian requests to end dis- 
crimination against imports of dollar goods. 
The cost to the balance of payments 
would probably be small, and it happens 
that this year, for the first time for nearly 
a century, Britain has a substantial surplus 
in its trade’with the United States. The 
last measure of liberalisation, in June this 
year, brought roughly four-fifths of British 
imports from the dollar area free of restric- 
tion. The remaining field of discrimination 
is small ; it covers mainly alcoholic bever- 
ages (but not whisky), cheap literature, 
meat, fish, fruit and fruit products, 


IMPORTS FROM NORTH AMERICA 


January—August 
19 1959 


58 

£ million 
REE. 6 Bin eassesesec 24:2 26:2 
Paper and board ,........ 21-0 21-5 
tron and steel .....ccccsee 9-4 3-0 
Non-ferrous metals ....... 50:2 56-8 
Non-electric machinery.... 27-7 33-1 
Electric machinery ........ 5-9 7-6 
Road vehicles and aircraft . 3-8 3°2 
Clothing, footwear, etc. ... 0:5 0:4 
Scientific, optical, etc...... 2:4 2:8 
Miscellaneous manufactures. 3:9 6°8 
Total imports from US..... 215:1 213-7 
Total exports to US........ 181-4 251-9 
Total imports from Canada . 203-2 198-5 
Total exports to Canada.... 130-5 135-9 


machinery and plant for the oil, construc- 
tion and building industries, certain organic 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products, 
most photographic and cinematographic 
equipment and textiles. 

If discriminatory import restrictions on 
-all these items were removed the main result 
would probably be some switch in buying 
from Western Europe to North America ; 
as West European currencies are just as 
hard as the dollar such a switch would 
not matter. In some items, notably textiles 
and fruit, any increase in dollar imports 
might well be at the expense of British 
and Commonwealth producers, and it may 
be questioned whether any British govern- 
ment is willing to go that far. Motor cars 
are a separate case. In June the quota 
for cars was increased by £900,000 to £13 
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million, and the delivered price of Canadian 
cars (including duty and purchase tax) 
seems sufficient guarantee that the cost of 
freeing such imports would be negligible. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Still Ahead of Target 


AY intriguing feature of this period of 
reflation is that the boom in hire pur- 
chase has been proceeded side-by-side with 
a boom in National savings. In spite of the 
summer attractions for spenders, the total 
of National savings has well maintained the 
lead it established in the first quarter of the 
fiscal year. In the year to end-March last, 
it may be recalled, the yield of National 
savings topped £300 million, and more 
than doubled the target amount. For the 
current year, accordingly, the target was 
raised to £250 million ; yet already, at the 
end of the seasonally less favourable half 
of the year, almost two-thirds of the target 
amount has been achieved. In the six 
months net savings produced £144 million, 
compared with just under £81 million in 
the similar period last year, and, after 
allowing for the excess of accrued interest 
Over interest paid out on encashed savings 
certificates, the gross accretion amounted to 
£180 million, compared with £109 million. 
Some investment in savings securities may 
have been encouraged by the official hint 
that a new issue might be on less attractive 
terms ; but the indications are that total 
personal saving in the economy has been 
rising too. . 

The most notable contribution to the im- 
provement in “National” savings was 
made by deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Banks, which declined during the half year 
by only £10 million, in contrast with a 
decline of £46 and £55 million in the 
corresponding periods of the two preced- 
ing years respectively. The net withdrawal 
from Post Office banks was, moreover, more 
than offset by a net increase of £14 million 
in deposits in Trusee Savings Banks (com- 
pared with net withdrawals of £12 million 
from these banks in 1958). Net sales of 
Defence Bonds, after allowing for a smaller 
amount redeemed at maturity provided £35 
million more than last year, but those of 
Savings Certificates £20 million less. There 
was also a decline, by £7 million, in sales 
of Premium Bonds, which this year have 
amounted to £26 million. 

An important feature in this year’s 
achievement has unquestionably been the 
accelerated rate of repayment of post war 
credits, some part of which can be pre- 
sumed to have been reinvested in National 
savings. Over the half year these repay- 
ments amounted to just under £51 million 
(of which £35 million was repaid in the 
first quarter) compared with nearly {9 
million in the corresponding period last 
year. At end-June, before the start of the 
main holiday season, net savings were 
around £68 million ahead of last year. 
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Through the holiday months, therefore, the 
flow has been maintained at virtually last 
year’s level. In no single week, as Lord 
Mackintosh has pointed out, have the 
savings figures been in the red, after allow- 
ing for accrued interest. This is the first 
time for thirteen years that the summer has 
not involved some net withdrawals. 


FARM SPRAYS 


No More Arsenic 


RUIT sprays containing a limited pro- 

portion of arsenic have been used for 
many years ; a much stronger and far more 
deadly arsenic compound began to be used 
by farmers as a substitute for sulphuric acid 
in 1951, during an acid shortage. The acid 
had been used to burn off potato haulms 
before harvesting ; when the shortage ended, 
many farmers decided that they preferred 
the compound of arsenic because it was 
much easier to handle. This summer, about 
60,000 acres, amounting to an eighth of the 
main potato crop, were sprayed with arsenic, 
and on one farm, where the spray equip- 
ment was taken up to the well for refilling, 
the well water was contaminated by the 
equipment and the farmer’s wife died. 

This tragedy was preceded by regular 
reports during the years of cattle poisoned 
by arsenic sprays. It is neither the only 
nor the most dangerous chemical used on 
farms ; the phosphorus-based insecticides 
that kill on contact are a much greater 
hazard, and so are some weedkillers in 
routine use on large acreages. But the 
greatest risk in these other chemicals is to 
the handler ; although several workers died 
when they first came on the market, there 
has been only one death, four years ago, 
since the Ministry of Agriculture introduced 
new handling regulations in 1952. Arsenic 
is less of a danger to the sprayer than it 
is to other people and their animals. The 
Ministry of Agriculture says it is unsafe for 
anyone, and especially children, to go into 
an arsenic-sprayed field for two days after 
spraying ; one of the difficulties in keeping 
stock out of sprayed fields is that the wilting 
green-stuff seems to have an irresistible 
appeal and they will go to considerable 
lengths to get at it. Such a situation would 
turn white overnight the hair of any factory 
inspector, 

Last week, after the inquest on the farmer’s 
wife, the British Weed Control Council, an 
association representing manufacturers, met 
and advised its members to stop making 
any more arsenical sprays. Fisons-Pest 
Control, which supplies about a third of 
the market, stopped production and called 
in supplies from its dealers ; this company 
has already replaced a good many toxic 
chemicals, including organic phosphorus, 
by non-toxic compounds, but has never 
found a substitute for arsenic. This week 
Shell Chemicals, a relatively small supplier 
of arsenical sprays, announced that it, too, 
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Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. Thanks to new 
materials and better ways of making those already well known, there’s more 
time to spare for everyone. Ten years ago, for example, washing and ironing 
clothes took up a sizeable part of the housewife’s day, and mending nets was 
a regular time-waster for fishermen. I.C.I.’s ‘Terylene’ has changed all that. 
This remarkable synthetic fibre is as happy in easy-to-care-for clothes as in 
fishing nets and cordage, andits great strength and immunity to rot, sunlight 
and weathering are finding it new uses in industry every day. ‘Alkathene’ is 
another I.C.I. product that makes for easier living. Farmers have been 
released from the back-breaking task of carrying water to their stock since 


water could be piped through easily laid tubes of this versatile material, and 


LI FE’S the same plastic in the form of colourful kitchenware is lightening and 
brightening housework throughout the world. Wherever you look, the 
Q UVITE story’s the same: new plastics, new dyestuffs, new metals, new chemicals of 


every kind from I.C.I. are saving time and allowing hard-working people 


RELAXING... 


everywhere the opportunity for the occasional, well-earned yawn. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 





LONDON, §&S.W.1 
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Pickfords find the ‘Verifax’ copier 
a wonderful time-saver 


Pickfords use the ‘Verifax’ copier for a great volume of 
paperwork and find that it saves hours of office time every 
day. They use it for a variety of documents - legal agree- 
ments, extracts from publications, ticket and travel re- 
servations, conveyances and leases. Indeed, they find the 
“Verifax’ so useful that they have recently installed a 
second machine. 

Many of the papers to be copied are confidential. With 







‘Verifax’ copying to call on, such documents need never 
leave the room in which they are kept. As no special 
training is required to make ‘Verifax’ copies, an executive 
can, if need be, copy confidential documents himself. 

The ‘Verifax’ copies anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn. It leaves nothing out. The copies never need 
checking and never deteriorate. They are cheap copies, 
too, because the ‘Verifax’ uses ordinary, inexpensive paper. 


ee 

= Think how much time and money the ‘Verifax’ = 

E could save in your office E 

= More and more organisations of all kinds and all sizes are using ‘Verifax’ copiers. = } 

5 Write to-day for full details of this wonderful time and labour saving machine. = =I 
race mw UNL ATEOAERL TAA AAR ‘5 = 


THE Verif: AX COPIER 


KODAK LTD. - DEPT. 691 » KODAK HOUSE - KINGSWAY + LONDON - WC2, 





gistered Trade Mark 
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was stopping production. But even if the 
production of these sprays ceases altogether, 
as seems likely, a good many lethal chemi- 
cals remain in routine use on farms under 
conditions that would never for an instant 
be tolerated in industry. 


BUILDING 


Limits to Competition 


HE practice of competitive tendering for 
T bailing and civil engineering contracts 
has often been attacked as inefficient, time- 
wasting and costly: it has been estimated 
that more time is taken in planning, design- 
ing and tendering for industrial and com- 
mercial buildings in Britain than in build- 
ing them. Some builders attempt to nego- 
tiate special contracts with owners, thus by- 
passing competitive tendering entirely ; but 
these schemes, while often cutting the time 
before actual building, cannot, by their very 
nature, ensure that the lowest price is paid 
for the job. Now the Joint Consultative 
Committee of Architects, Quantity Sur- 
veyors and Builders, which is composed of 
representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Royal Institution of 
Quantity Surveyors and the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
has proposed the wider acceptance of 
another alternative to unlimited competitive 
tendering, in the form of a recommended 
code of procedure for “ selective tendering.” 
In “ selective tendering” a short list of 
from six to twelve contractors is made from 
all the firms considered, or who ask to be 
considered, for a particular contract ; this 
list is to be made up on the basis of “ estab- 
lished skill, integrity, and responsibility ” 
and proved competence for the work in- 
volved, and the selection is to be made by 
the architect, with the approval of the build- 
ing owner. “ Open tendering,” the code 
adds, “that is, inviting tenders from all 
that reply to advertisements, is deprecated.” 
The object of the selection is to make a 
short list of firms, any one of which could 
successfully carry out the proposed work ; 
in fact, at least for larger works, only such 
firms usually tender anyway. The commit- 
tee’s argument for this pre-screening is 
based explicitly on the high cost of abortive 
tendering, and implicitly, perhaps on the 
theory that all contractors have to load their 
Prices on successful tenders considerably to 
cover the cost of unsuccessful ones, 
_ This, by its nature, is not a theory ever 
likely to be supported by much direct 
evidence, though profitable contracting 
firms presumably do cover all their over- 
heads. Nor is there any evidence 
that architects have a much better idea 
than building owners of the reputa- 
bility and competence of contractors. 
The suggested code has two further short- 
comings. It is recommended that the 
most convenient” completion date be 
‘pecified in the tender documents, and that 
all bidders make offers based on the same 
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The Meaning of Masers 


Another odd piece of electronics does 
unlikely (but useful) things 


A MASER is an electronic component—to— 


be precise, it is a form of Microwave 
Amplifier using Stimulated  Electro- 
magnetic Radiation, hence its name. This 
is enough to make the average layman 
consign it immediately to the special 
mental limbo he reserves for diodes, 
triodes, spigots, sprockets, for transistor 
“ flip-flop ” circuits and other worthy but 
obscure gadgets. The maser deserves a 
better fate than this, not because its 
appearance is any more revealing—it looks 
like a square, pink  fruit-drop—but 
because it is potentially capable of revolu- 
tionising large sections of the electronics 
industry. It was not discovered until 
three years ago; the first commercial 
maser in this country has only just been 
finished for the Ministry of Supply. 

The last big technical innovation in the 
electronics industry was the transistor. 
But a transistor does nothing that a valve 
cannot already do, it merely does it in a 
smaller space with less power. A maser is 
not only basically much simpler than a 
transistor, it does something that no 
ordinary amplifier can do by detecting 
microwave signals down to the weakest 
theoretical strength. It can take a feeble 
and normally undetectable radio signal, 
ignoring other, louder signals that would 
tend to swamp it, and amplify this into 
something clear and intelligible. Since 
the electronics industry spends an 
immense amount of time, money and 
electric current trying either to boost the 
power of its radio signals, or to detect 
weak ones, a device that actually enjoys 
weak signals has much to commend it. 


There are three main sources of this 
type of weak microwave signal: radar 
echoes, distant radio stars, and guided 
weapons. This last needs a word of ex- 
planation ; a hydrogen warhead travelling 
through space would send out a great 
many weak and extremely short micro- 
wave signals that would be very difficult 
to detect by ordinary means and harder 
still to separate from other “ noise ” in the 
ether. It is beginning to look as if the 
basic requirements for a warning system 
against missiles analogous to today’s early 
warning radar chains will be a radio tele- 
scope to act as aerial and a maser to 
amplify the signals this picks up from the 
missile. The more efficient the maser, 
the smaller the radio-telescope dish 
required. The giant 260-foot dish at 
Jodrell Bank, designed in the pre-maser 
era, is likely to be the first and last tcle- 
scope of this size ever built. 

Understandably therefore, the Ministry 
of Supply’s radar research establishment 
is closely involved in development of 


these devices with Mullard Ltd. which, 
universities apart, appears to have the only 
laboratory in this country experimenting 
with masers, although several companies 
in the United States have prototypes 
working. So far, the rest of the elec- 
tronics industry seems to lack interest. 
But while masers may have a vital defence 
role, their big market lies in com- 
munications and not merely communica- 
tions with objects with low-power 
transmitters, like satellites. The crowded 
short and medium wavebands have driven 
long-range radio communication into ever 
higher frequencies, and into complicated 
devices such as bouncing signals off the 
troposphere, which involves great diffi- 
culty in getting adequate signal strength. 
Masers appear to offer a simultaneous 
solution both to the crowded ether and to 
the difficulties of weak signals. 


“NE reason why other companics have 
O hesitated may be the esoteric tech- 
niques involved in making a maser. The 
components are simple, a few atoms of 
magnetic material (at present chromium) 
scattered in the ratio of one part in a 
thousand in a non-magnetic material such 
as a synthetic ruby; a mild magnetic 
field to introduce certain energy states in 
the magnetic particles ; a high frequency 
signal to throw them into dis-equilibrium, 
setting up oscillations that can amplify 
microwaves of the same wavelength. It 
is hardly possible for unwanted signals to 
be amplified by the maser. But what 
complicates the device is its disinclination 
to work at anything but temperatures as 
near to absolute zero as it is possible to 
achieve. This involves suspending the 
maser assembly in a bath of liquid helium 
and topping up the helium at intervals. 
Such liquefied gases are still laboratory 
curiosities. 

The first Mullard maser, working at 
temperatures of minus 271 degrees centi- 
grade, operates on a wavelength of ten 
centimetres, which is only two-thirds of 
the way down the microwave band. It. 
should be possible to pick up signals with 
a wavelength of one centimetre, but losses 
occur in the leads to and from the maser 
which make it difficult to reach ideal 
efficiencies. This early type of “ cavity” 
maser is likely to be succeeded by another 
type called the “travelling wave ” maser, 
which may exist in prototype form in 
about eighteen months’ time. The final 


assembly of maser and magnet is no more 
than the size of a child’s hand ; the cost, 
in limited production, may be about £500, 
the same as a 
amplifier. 


sensitive conventional 
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period of construction, even when the 
earliest possible completion is wanted by 
the owner. Only in exceptional cases is the 
cost of building quicker greater than the 
value of the time saved by it ; sluggishness 
is the curse of British building, not high 
constructional costs. Finally, there is no 
recommendation that tendering be done on 
a firm-price basis: this was recommended 
by the Ministry of Works over a year ago. 


PLASTICS 


Output—Present 
and Future 


P RODUCTION of plastics—particularly of 
thermoplastics—has risen steadily this 
year in Britain, and it is estimated that total 
sales for the year will have increased by 
an even greater proportion than in recent 
years. Demand for thermoplastics—par- 
ticularly polythene, polyvinyl chloride, and 
polystyrene—is continuing to increase at an 
increasing rate throughout the world; in 
Britain, a total of 300,000 tons of these 
materials, a quarter more than in 1958, may 
be produced this year. Exports of plastics 
during the first seven months of the year 
totalled £22 million, an increase of £4 
million over the same period last year, 
despite higher production by most Euro- 
pean and American competitors. In the 
United States, in particular, the rise in out- 
put has been spectacular: production of 
polythene seems likely to increase by over 
a third, compared with 1958. 

Capacity to make these materials con- 
tinues to grow even faster, however, both in 
Britain and the United States ; in the latter, 
the sudden rise in demand for high-density 
polythene has already been exceeded by 
new plant, and it is reported that there is 
surplus capacity in epoxy resins as well. In 
Britain, several new plastics plants have 
come on stream in recent months, includ- 
ing British Hydrocarbon Chemicals’ 
11,000-ton plant at Grangemouth for the 
production of high-pressure polythene by 
the Phillips process, and Monsanto 
Chemicals’ 10,000-ton conventional poly- 
thene plant at Fawley. In addition, Imperial 
Chemical Industries recently commissioned 
their third ethylene plant at Wilton, 
making it the largest petrochemical installa- 
tion anywhere outside the United States. 
Union Carbide’s 15,000-ton polythene 
plant at Grangemouth is to be on stream 
next year. 

Several other new plants are now under 
construction. But it seems likely that this 
rate of construction will fall off sharply after 
next year; a survey of chemical plant 
recently made by Chemical Age shows that 
there are few plants scheduled to come on 
stream after the end of next year, and none 
as yet planned to be started after that time. 
Shell Chemicals and ICI have announced 
plans to build plants to manufacture high- 
density polythene and _ polypropylene, 
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and it is expected that these—which will 
have a total capacity of over 40,000 tons a 
year between them ail be finished some 
time in 1961 ; they are the latést announced 
so far. When all these plants are in pro- 
duction, British capacity in thermoplastics 
will be of the order of 350-375,000 tons a 
year ; with any luck, the industry may thus 
be able to avoid problems of excess capa- 
city, though still meeting increased demand 
over the next two or three years. 


TRADE WITH SWITZERLAND 


Good Fortnight, 
Record Year? 


ie the stores’ Swiss Fortnight does any- 
thing to increase trade between Switzer- 
land and Britain, it could mean a record 
year for business he the two coun- 
tries, Trade in both ions is running 
at a high level. In the ¢ight months to 
August 31st Britain sdid £334 million 
worth of goods to the Swiss, and bought 
slightly more than £25 million worth in 
return. The comparable figures for 1958 
are £214 million and £23} million. British 
exports to Switzerland already exceed the 
total for last year and if the return traffic 
keeps up its present pace it will more than 
equal the 1958 figure. 


ANGLO-SWISS TRADE 
(£'000s) 
Year First 8 Months 
1958 1958 1959 


Main UK Exports to 
Switzerland (fob) 


SSRCMINOTY 6.000000 6,720 4,597 6,792 
Cars and Aircraft ... 4,640 2,729 8,541 
Metal Goods ....... 4,334 2,560 5,177 
Te 3,067 2,035 2,369 
Yarns and Fabrics ... 2,392 1,561 1,538 
Total Exports* ..... 33,474 21,633 33,694 
Main UK Imports from 
Switzerland (cif.) 
Metal Goods ....... l, 926 1,709 
POET 6s cccctcc 11,618 7,185 8,768 
CHRRIER .. «.<.00s000 5,133 3,427 4,038 
Instruments and 
| eee 4,033 2,677 2,757 
Yarns and Fabrics ... 2 2,017 1,898 
Total imports....... 36,212 23,527 25,397 


* Excludes re-exports 


This is trade between two highly 
developed industrial countries, exchanging 
some of the few things one or the other 
does not make plus a large proportion of 
specialised products im fields where both 
work. So far this year Britain has sold 
about £84 million worth of motor cars and 
aeroplanes and has bought about {23 
million worth of instruments and watches. 
But in chemicals, machinery and metal 
goods, and yarns and fabrics (where 
Switzerland leads the world in the new 
jersey materials), the buying and selling is 
substantial on both sides; the Swiss have 
carefully fashioned their own specialised 
niches in a variety of the world’s most 
exacting and profitable industries, and have 
no inhibitions about relying on imports for 
the rest. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


KLM in Middle Age 


te Dutch airline, KLM, which passed 
its fortieth anniversary this week, is the 
only airline to have operated this long with- 
out major reorganisation. This continuity 
of management is one of the secrets of its 
strength, for in every other way it operates 
at a disadvantage. KLM is probably the 
nearest approximation ever reached by an 
airline to a genuine merchant air service, 
for with a negligible home market it must 
live by foreign traffic in the face of the 
hostility of other national airlines. In spite 
of this, KLM ranks as the eighth largest 
airline in the West, with a consistent record 
of profitable operation. Last year, when 
many of its competitors were making losses, 
KLM recorded a net profit of £1.25 
millions. 

This airline’s commercial policy is an 
object lesson to those managements who 
try too hard to force the pace. KLM has 
rarely been known to pioneer a new air- 
craft ; it took delivery of Viscounts and of 
Electras only after they had been in service 
for some considerable time, and it is well 
down the middle of the order book for new 
jets. So, although KLM, like every other 
airline, has had its share of bad aircraft, the 
worst of their defects have usually been 
shaken out in service with some other 
carrier by the time it takes delivery. 
Equally, although KLM is almost never 
on the side of airlines working for fare 
reductions, it is not particularly obstructive 
when a cut seems inevitable. It left the Air 
Union talks held earlier this year because 
it looked as if there was more future for 
KLM working independently than in co- 
operation with four other European airlines. 
With its forty years’ experience as a lone 
wolf, it was probably right. 


SHORTER NOTE 


France has now surrendered its export 
quota of 18,750 metric tons under the inter- 
national sugar agreement, bringing the total 
quantity surrendered to 269,950 tons. This 
has now been offered to other exporters, 
mainly to Cuba (120,390 tons), Dominican 
Republic and Formosa (32,650 tons apiece), 
Brazil (27,420 tons) and Peru (24,430 tons). 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 182 and 183 on 


Ford Motor Glaxo 

News of the World GUS 

Western Holdings Tootal 
Horlicks 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
pages 184 and 185 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page !8 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates an 
public finance on page 186 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


IRI 


ISTITUTO PER LA RICOSTRUZIONE INDUSTRIALE 


The following are details of the Annual 
Report for 1958 of IRI, the Italian State Hold- 
ing Company for Industry: 

The low level of industrial activity which 
marked the Italian economy during 1958, as 
it did those of other countries in Europe, did 
not seriously affect the activities of the com- 
panies controlled by IRI, the Italian State Hold- 
ing Company for Industry. On the contrary, 
IRI succeeded in expanding considerably the 
volume of its fixed investments, and thus helped 
to sustain the internal demand for capital goods 
and to raise the level of employment. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES 


The turnover of the IRI companies during 
1958 amounted to $1,586m. and thus showed a 
drop of no more than 2 per cent compared with 
the figure of the previous year ($1,610m.). This 
slight fall seems to have been due almost exclu- 
sively to the drop in steel prices and to the 
weakening of the freight market which adversely 
affected both the receipts of shipping companies 
and the order-books of shipyards. 

There was a slight increase in steel exports 
during the year. Sales abroad of the engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding industries showed signs of 
weakening, however, a development which was 
also due to the expected gradual reduction in 
NATO orders. Increases were registered in the 
turnover achieved by the ALITALIA air trans- 
port company, in the receipts of Radio-Tele- 
visione Italiana, and in the earnings of the 
telephone and electric power companies. 

Apart from the output of the shipbuilding and 
steel companies, there were advances in produc- 
tion in almost every sector. The production of 
electric power in particular rose by 3.3 per cent, 
the number of telephone subscribers advanced 
by 11.2 per cent, television viewers increased 
by 62.8 per cent, and there was a rise of 36.9 
per cent in the number of air passengers and of 
31.5 per cent in the volume of air cargo carried. 
Shipping results were less favourable, with an 
increase of 1.7 per cent in the number of pas- 
sengers carried and a drop of 0.7 per cent in 
cargo due to the falling-off of Italian imports. 
The setback suffered by the iron and steel 
industry amounted to 4.4 per cent in terms of 
steel, whereas the shipbuilding industry regis- 


tered a reduction of 8.4 per cent in invoiced 
deliveries, 


DEVELOPMENT OF INVESTMENTS 


The gross figure of fixed investments carried 
out by the IRI companies during 1958 reached 
$369m. as compared with $305m. in 1957, an 
increase of 21.1 per cent. 

_ The most important development in the 
investment field took place in the public utility 
sector. In the telephone sector, in particular, 
investments totalled $88m. as against $75m. in 
1957, and in electric power the total reached 
$94m. against $78m. during the previous year. 
For radio and television, however, there was a 
slight drop in capital expenditure ($6m. as 
against $8m.) and the shipbui'ding sector simi- 
larly showed a fall from $25m. to $18m. 
Expenditure in this industry was almost wholly 
devoted to the transatlantic liner Leonardo 
da Vinci which is now under construction. 
The largest increase was effected in the road- 
building sector: $44m. was spent on the Auto- 
stada del Sole (motorway from Milan to 
Naples), a figure which trebled that of the 
Previous year. There was also a slight increase 
the iron and steel sector where investments 


(Institute for Industrial Reconstruction) 
ROME, ITALY 


EXPANSION OF INVESTMENTS 
ADVANCES IN PRODUCTION 
NEW STEEL PLANT AT TARANTO 


totalled $62m. as against $60m. in 1957, and in 
the engineering sector where the capital expen- 
diture incurred amounted to $20m. as against 
$19m. 


THE FOUR-YEAR PLAN 


The investments of the IRI Group are 
expected to reach a new record figure of $456m. 
during 1959. This target forms part of a Four- 
Year Plan (1959-1962) which comprises invest- 
ments exceeding $1,880m. To this figure should 
be added a further $62m. in respect: of capital 
increases for the banks controlled by IRI, and 
an unspecified amount for the erection of a 
new steel plant at Taranto and the modernisa- 
tion of the Taranto shipyards which will be 
taken over by IRI in the near future. 


This investment programme provides more 
than $421m. for the telephone system, $482m. 
for electric power generation, $298m. for the 
iron and steel] industry, $200m. for the building 
of motorways, $173m. for shipping lines, $160m. 
for reorganising and restoring financial stability 
to the engineering and shipbuilding subsidiaries, 
and $88m. for air transport. It will be financed 
by the IRI Group itself to the extent of $769m. 
by way of depreciation on old plants. The 
balance of $1,110m. forms part of a total of 
$1,400m., which also includes $229m. in respect 
of capital charges covering expenditure and 
losses arising from the restoration of financial 
stability in a number of companies, $62m. repre- 
senting the share taken by the Holding Com- 
pany in the capital increases effected by the 
national banks (Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
Credito Italiano, Banco di Roma) and by the 
Banco di Santo Spirito, credit institutions con- 
trolled by IRI. 

This total of $1,400m. is expected to be 
covered to the extent of $669m. by recourse to 
the market on the part of the constituent com- 
panies, the balance of $732m. being supplied by 
IRI itself. The Italian Government, as in the 
past, is only expected to provide a small por- 
tion of this latter sum. The figures available at 
the end of 1958 showed that of the total invest- 
ments effected by the IRI Group by that date, 
the Government had given support to the extent 


of 6 per cent only. In view of the possibility 
of a recourse to funds from abroad, the Italian 
Parliament has passed a new law authorising 
IRI to issue foreign currency bonds. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


In spite of the fairly considerable increase in 
gross fixed investments effected by IRI com- 
panies, which have been shown to have reached 
$369m. as against $305m. in 1957, there was 
no difficulty in providing the necessary funds 
during 1958 owing to two factors which hap- 
pened to coincide: the smaller capital increases 
effected by the Group’s constituent companies 
during the financial year owing to the smaller 
growth of stocks of finished products and raw 
materials, and the high degree of liquidity 
obtaining in the capital market. 

The first of these factors operated in the sense 
that the money provided for use as capital dur- 
ing the year amounted to $48m. only as against 
$144m. in 1957. The second factor, on the 
other hand, has permitted the issue of bonds 
for $147m. as against $74m. in 1957, excluding 
charges and discounts, and the floating of 
medium-term and long-term loans for $162m. 
as against $63m. in 1957. 

As a result, IRI and its constituent companies 
were able substantially to reduce (by $57m.) 
their short-term indebtedness which had greatly 
increased in 1957 ($128m.). 


IRI BALANCE SHEET 


The balance sheet of the IRI concern closed 
with a profit of $176,000 as against $384,000 in 
1957. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that the average cost of money obtained 
in the form of short-term and long-term loans 
remained substantially unchanged during the 
two years (7.2 per cent), whilst returns on 
finance provided by the concern, and from par- 
ticipations ($915m. at the end of 1958), showed 
a noticeable improvement, from 5.4 per cent 
to 5.8 per cent. Administrative expenditure in 


relation to the whole of the assets showed a 
further reduction, from 0.21 per cent to 0.18 
per cent. 

















(2) Including charges and discounts. 


IRI 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 





(in $m.) 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
Gross Fixed Investments Finance 
Telephones (1) .......... 75 88 SHOIG MME «6 66 os cin 60 24 
Electric power .......... 78 94 Bond issues (2)........ 74 147 
Radio-Television......... 8 6 Long-term loans....... 63 ~ 162 
Poe a nscchae Rea 25 18 Short-term loans....... 128 — 57 
Pane OOH 5. oe cca 17 18 —-- - 
NG a ok ose oan cnc 16 44 Total outside Finance... 325 276 
fron and steel .......... 60 62 
eee 19 20 EP a ii aaenicdas 154 §=6152 
Miscellaneous ........... 7 19 Holdings sold ......... 12 15 
WOW ostaneswacsiees 305 369 
GP sks aaeecenn ccs 144 48 
Holdings purchased ..... 41 25 
Small-scale finance pro- 
WS oOo vadeue dees 2 — 
SURI os 5 we gnicvinsss | 1 
OMEUNG SS oie eo Na wanes 491 443 NOPE IONE is onisinws ses 491 443 


(1) Including (in 1957) $27m., representing investments effected by the private telephone 
companies TETI and SET, and subsequently taken up by IRI. 











COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


The following are the salient features from The Lord Rank’s Statement 
for the 52 weeks ended 27th June 1959 





The past year has been one of great activity within the Group since it has seen the completion 
of the important rationalisation plans whereby interests and investments currently held have 
been re-allocated so that The Rank Organisation holds a 564°, interest and the Gaumont 
Group a 435% interest. At the same time the policy of diversification has been accelerated 
by the acquisition of new interests and the development of new activities. 


A firm foundation has now been laid for steady growth in new activities over future years 
but the results for the past year do not reflect any benefit from these developments. 


Group Profits for the year amounted to £2,985,070 as compared with £1,781,499 last year. 
The net profit attributable to The Rank Organisation amounted to £352,153. The Preference 
dividend and the proposed Ordinary dividend at 10% compared with 5% absorbed £251,550. 


Film Production During the year seventeen feature films were released. Unfortunately the 
overall financial result has been disappointing. The continued deterioration in attendances 
has led to the curtailment of our production programme but the studio space which became 
available has been taken up by other producers and our entry into the production of films 
made especially for television. 


Entertainment Tax The late amendment to the Finance Bill granted a small measure of relief. 
This makes the refusal to abolish the tax still more difficult to understand especially when 
one bears in mind that its contribution to the National Budget of some £5,000,000,000 
will at most be between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000. 


Exhibition has had another difficult year. The serious decline in attendances has continued 
but the attendances in our cinemas were higher than the National Average. Our rationalisa- 
tion plans have progressed satisfactorily and are showing increasing benefits. The Group 
now operates in the United Kingdom 494 theatres compared with 517 last year and 530 in 
the previous year. The Circuits Management Scheme has been extended for a period of 
50 years from June, 1958. 


Distribution Our Organisations both at home and overseas have operated efficiently and well, 
and with the exception of the United States have had a satisfactory year. Unfortunately 
it became clear that there was no reasonable prospect of achieving a profitable operation 
in America and it was decided to close down. 


Top Rank Records In this country we have made considerable progress. We have set up in 
business in the U.S.A. and have concluded interchange arrangements with many overseas 
record distributors. 


Commercial Television We have recently increased our investment to 373% in Southern Tele- 
vision. Steady progress has been made and the Company is operating profitably. 


Ballrooms and Dance Studios Our policy of operating dance studios has proved highly satis- 
factory and our modern ballrooms are making an increasing contribution to our results. 


Rank Precision Industries Group Activities outside the cinema industry continue to expand. A 
prototype Xeronic high speed computer output printer has been publicly shown and well 
received. The new Autoset 8 m.m. Bell & Howell cine camera is proving to be extremely 
popular. 


Rank Cintel Limited and Bush Radio Limited The turnover of Bush has increased and has been 
helped by the introduction of Push Button Tuning in Bush television sets. 
The work for Government Departments by Rank Cintel has increased in size and importance. 


Rank-XeroX Limited has continued to make steady progress and the development of Xero- 
graphy throughout the world will prove an important facet of our operations. 


Line Television We have taken a substantial interest in this activity and are negotiating for 
further franchises which long term should build up to be a substantial contributor to our 
profits. 


I anticipate a steady growth in our not inconsiderable manufacturing activities and develop- 
ments in the electronic field. We have interests in Television and are making considerable 
new investments in Line Audio and Television services. A number of smaller new enterprises 
are being developed, some of which may become important. We shall not see much return 
by way of profit from most of our new developments for the next two years, but we have laid 
the foundation for a diversified undertaking with its mainspring in providing all forms of 
entertainment both public and in the home. I believe that it will not be too long before our 
profits from non-cinema interests exceed those from the cinema activities. I hope that the 
current year will show at least the maintenance of this year’s improved results and I look 
to the future development of the Group with confidence. 


%* A copy of the Chairman's full statement and Annual Accounts may be obtained from The Rank Organisation Limited, 
38 South Street, London, W.1 
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WESTERN MINING 
CORPORATION 


The annual general meeting of ‘Western 
Mining Corporation Limited was held on 
September 18th in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc, MME (the 
Chairman), presided. 


(All figures quoted are 
currency.) 


Net profit for the year of £308,444 was 
£48,474 greater than for 1957/58. The increase 
was principally attributable to higher dividends 
received from our holdings in Central Norseman 
Gold Corporation No Liability and Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited of 3s. 6d. and 
103d. per share respectively compared with 3s. 
and 9d. per share last year. 


Dividends totalling 1s. per share were paid 
by the Corporation during the year, and since 
the close of the year the usual 6d. half-yearly 
dividend was paid on August 14th. 


Reviewing the Corporation’s various interests, 
the Chairman said: 


Western Aluminium No Liability. This 
Company was formed last year to take over 
bauxite and coal-prospecting reservations from 
Western Mining Corporation and Champagne 
Syndicate respectively, and to carry on explora- 
tion for bauxite and coal on these reservations 
in the Darling Ranges. 


Drilling of the extensive areas showing 
bauxite has begun. The drilling is proceeding 
very satisfactorily but the area to be covered is 
so large that much time must elapse before any 
conclusions can be reached. 


Geophysical prospecting of the Company’s 
coal reserves has shown that the known Wilga 
Coal Basin, included in the Company’s Reserves, 
is smaller than had been recognised previously. 


Copper Prospect WA. Exploration at 
Tarraji, north west Western Australia disclosed 
a number of areas showing some copper 
mineralisation. 


The Western Australian group of companies 
treated 1,200,063 tons of ore from which 333,500 
ounces of fine gold in bullion and concentrates 
were produced. 


After reviewing the results and prospects of 
the operating companies, the Chairman, in 
referring to the persistent drain of gold from 
the United’ States, stated ‘that this reflected no 
basic weakness of’ the dollar, but rather an 
improvement in monetary conditions elsewhere. 
That did not lessen the inadequacy of inter- 
national reserves which would be improved by 
an increase in gold price. 


The Board’s policy must be influenced by the 
outlook for the future of gold. In respect of 
our gold interests, while we may perhaps hop 
gradually to improve our standards of perform- 
ance, we must recognise that our overall 
economic position will tend to become less 
favourable with any rise in the cost level. In 
our operating mines we will endeavour to keep 
in the forefront of mining progress by bringing 
into use all suitable modern equipment and by 
expanding output while maintaining active 
search for ore-bodies in and around the mines. 

To supplement gold mining and gradually 
replace it if economics so require, exploration 
is being extended to other metals. To spread 
risks, share expenditure and increase the pros 
pects of success joint ventures with other mining 
houses are being entered into where appropriat¢ 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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§. HOFFNUNG & CO., LTD. 


(Australian Merchants Established 1852 
with branches in Sydney, Brisbane, 
Melbourne and Adelaide) 


A CREDITABLE PROFIT 


The Fifty-Seventh. Annual General Meeting 
of S. Hoffnung & Co., Ltd., was held on Sep- 
tember 30th in London. 


The following is summarised from the circu- 
jated statement by the Chairman, Mr P. J. A. 
Lachelin : 

RESULTS 


Although falling short of the record figures 
achieved in the previous two years I feel that 
the profit earned by the-Group is very creditable 
in view of the increasingly competitive condi- 
tions prevailing in Australia. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


After deduction of tax, minority interests and 
pre-acquisition profits from the Group Profit of 
£609,503, there remains a Net Profit for the 
year of £363,812. A taxation adjustment raises 
the Consolidated Net Profit after tax to 
£368,512. 

In the course of the five previous years the 
Group has added over £1,100,000 to its re- 
sources out of profits retained in the business. 
When considering the interim dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock, your Directors decided that in 
view of this addition to the Group’s reserves 
and the resulting strength of its financial posi- 
tion an increase in the distribution to Stock- 
holders was timely. At the same time your 
Directors decided to adopt the practice of 
declaring Ordinary dividends in the “free of 
tax” form. 


In pursuance of these decisions, an interim 
dividend of 33} per cent tax free was declared 
last February and your Board are now recom- 
mending a final dividend of 12} per cent, also 
tax free. The dividends for 1958/59 will 
require in all £129,467, leaving to be retained in 
the business out of the year’s operations the 
not inconsiderable sum of £234,345. 


On the Assets side of the Parent Company’s 
balance sheet you will note an increase in the 
investments in Subsidiaries of £174,047 to 
£403,902. The increase reflects our investment 
in New Zealand and in a complementary busi- 
Ness operating in Australia which we acquired 
for cash in October of last year and which is 
proving a useful member of the Group. 


Group Current Assets at £3,996,228 exceed 
the Group Current Liabilities at £889,173 by 
£3,107,055. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


To bring the issued capital of your company 
more into line with the funds permanently 
Mvested in its operations, your Directors are 
recommending the capitalisation of £179,550 of 
the Company’s Revenue Reserves in the form 
of an issue of 1 new Ordinary Share of 5s. 
for every £1 of Ordinary Stock. If this recom- 
mendation is adopted the Ordinary Capital of 
your Company will then stand at £897,750. As 
stated at the time of the Press announcement, 
this capitalisation of reserves should not be 


ken to have any implications as to future 
dividends. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


In accordance with the project announced 
the previous Annual General Meeting I 
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visited our Branches and Subsidiaries in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand towards the end of last 
year. 


I was greatly impressed by the keenness of 
your organisation and the abundant vitality and 
enthusiasm of the Commonwealth and the confi- 
dence of Australians, old and “ New,” in the 
future of their country. 


Our own newly acquired business in New 
Zealand, to which I referred last year, has been 
able to maintain its trade at a satisfactory level 
and the contribution it has made to the 
Group profits accords fully with our expecta- 
tions. 


PROSPECTS 


Within the framework of the Australian 
economy the most significant facts for our 
Group are a heavy wool clip and a good wheat 
harvest which, if wool values are maintained, 
will increase purchasing power. 


We are well equipped to take advantage of 
any favourable opportunities, and, provided the 
current trends in the Commonwealth are 
maintained, your Directors hope that the 
current year will again produce satisfactory 
figures. 


As Stockholders are already aware, we have 
within the past eighteen months added two new- 
comers to the organisation. This will enable 
Stockholders to appreciate our intention to 
progress whenever possible by extending the 
activities and scope of the Hoffnung Group by 
the acquisition of suitable undertakings. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


CURRENT IMPROVEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The British 
Homophone Co., Ltd., was held on September 
30th in London. 


Mr Jack Lesser, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech said: The 
profit for the Group is £23,126, compared with 
£28,547 for the previous year. The net profit 
of the company, including the Ebonestos 
Industries Limited dividend, is £13,991, com- 
pared with £12,438. The Consolidated Balance 
Sheet continues to show a sound financial 
position. 


In the early part of the year to March 31, 
1959, Ebonestos Industries experienced 
brighter trading conditions. These did not 
persist. However, in the period from April Ist 
to date the manufacturing profits of the com- 
pany indicate an improvement. 


With regard to the gramophone record 
manufacturing activity of the British Homo- 
phone Co., the profit result was an improve- 
ment. It would be unwise to overestimate the 
near future profit potential of this activity. 


The disappointing sudden change-round in 
trading: conditions during the year under review 
adversely affected our final results. However, 
in the current period of trading figures indicate 
an improvement and the order book is much 
stronger. 


Providing we do not encounter a general trade 
recession before the end of this year we shall 


be able to look forward to an overall improve- 
ment in the Companies’ results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE (AUST.) 


The annual general meeting of Gold Mines 
of Kalgoorlie (Aust.) Limited was held on 
September 7th in Melbourne. 

Mr G. Lindesay Clark, BSc., MME (the 
Chairman), presided. 


{All figures quoted are in Australian 
currency.] 

Net profit for the year was £248,686 
compared with £309,477 for 1957-58, a 


reduction of £60,971. The previous year’s 
figure, however, included £38,456 Gald Subsidy 
received on account of 1956-57 production, part 
of which was in respect of gold locked up ir 
Pyritic concentrates stacked at Fremantle at the 
close of that year realised during 1957-58, and 
the balance a refund of a reduction in 1956-57 
subsidy because of the profit limitation sections 
of the Gold Mining Industry Assistance Act. 


The current year’s results are after charging 
£28,221 cost of repairing the damage caused by 
the subsidence in the Perseverance Shaft area. 
After allowing for these two factors, profit earned 
during the year exceeded that of last year by 
£5,706. 

A dividend of 103d. per share absorbing 
£176,107 was paid on December 4, 1958. This 
was an increase of 1$d. on the previous year’s 
dividend of 9d. 

The mill averaged 39,400 tons per four-weekly 
period and treated a total of 531,959 tons for the 
year. Gold recovery amounted to 142,584 fine 
ounces including 9,478 ounces of gold in the 
concentrates produced and, from the clean-up 
of shut-down mills, an additional 761 ounces 
was obtained. 


The average costs of mining and treatment of 
ore from Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie of 73.5s. per 
ton were the same as those of last year, a reduc- 
tion of 1.6s. per ton in treatment costs being 
offset by a similar increase in cost of ore mined. 
Development redemption at 9.5s. per ton showed 
a decrease of 0.4s. 


Modifications to the arrangements for hoisting 
ore from underground have resulted, since the 
closing of the year, in a saving of approximately 
1.8s. per ton. 

Perseverance Lease. The Perseverance Shaft, 
reconditioned and converted to skip haulage, was 
recommissioned in May, 1959. Many old open 
stopes were filled following the April, 1958, 
surface subsidence and further filling will be 
required over the next few years. 


Ore reserves at March 31, 1959, were esti- 
mated at 1,277,000 tons averaging 5.7 dwt per 
ton. 


Kalgoorlie Development. Last year 23 per cent 
was in ore averaging 10.5 dwt over 67 inches. 
This year work to mid August has averaged 
21 per cent in ore averaging 10.0 dwt over 
66 inches, 


Much currently developed ore is from lodes 
in the quartz dolerite which have been accessible 
for many years: the future ore potential of this 
zone is substantial. The longer term potential is 
from the underlying calc schist in which many 
known ore shoots exist. In this zone Gold 
Mines of Kalgoorlie prospecting has so far been 
limited: current calc schist developments north 
in the Paringa and deep in the Enterprise sec- 
tions have been encouraging. 


Coolgardie. At Bayleys Mine, Coolgardie, the 
high grade ore shoot exposed last year in Prices 
Reef at No. 10 Level is now developed at Nos. 8 
and 9 Levels. Two further shoots were exposed 
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at No. 8 Level, one of which has also been 
exposed on No. 6 Level. Enriched patches 
carrying coarse free gold are characteristic of all 
these shoots. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


PYE LIMITED 


STEPS TO BROADEN BASE OF 
ACTIVITIES 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of Pye 
Limited was held on September 30th in 
London, Mr C. O. Stanley, CBE (the chairman), 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The interruption in the progress of the busi- 
ness due to the credit squeeze has, I am glad to 
say, not lasted as long as one might have 
expected. 


Your company has always contended that the 
TV set market would be fickle, seasonal, highly 
subject to changes in fashion and liable to 
become a shuttlecock of Governments as they 
put purchase tax up and down and imposed this 
or that restriction on hire purchase to suit the 
policies of the moment. That was why we 
resolved to broaden our base by such activities 
as extensive investment in the Commonwealth, 
by higher pressure in exports, by purchasing 
established businesses, by heavy investments in 
many new forms of electronic development and 
by further extensions in the instrument field. 
All this was done with long-term benefits in 
view and at the expense of current profits in the 
intervening years. Unless there is some change 
in the trading climate during the remainder of 
the current financial year, I believe you will 
be able to see tangible evidence of the rewards 
to come from this ploughing of new ground. 


I am sorry that the authorities have not yet 
seen fit to inaugurate a 625-line TV transmis- 
sion, which is the accepted standard throughout 
the world, apart from the UK and the USA. 
Without a home market in 625-line TV sets, 
to bear some of the cost spread, we cannot hope 
to tackle effectively TV set exports, for the 
export demand exists only for 625-line receivers. 


Our trading profit of £2,834,841 is one with 
which we are well satisfied. “Profit before 
Taxation ” shows an increase of £191,658 over 
the previous year, and “ Profit after Taxation ” 
an increase of £151,284. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman said: 


There is an item I want to refer to which is 
not on the Agenda. 


The trading progress of the Company, since 
the end of the Financial Year, has given your 
Directors great encouragement, particularly as, 
at the time of our large rights issue, it might 
have seemed rash to assume that we would be 
able to pay the same dividend on our largely 
increased capital, 


We have now all but completed six months’ 
trading and I <m glad to tell you that our profit 
figures are well in advance of last year and very 
much better than our estimates. We feel confi- 
dent that next year we will be able to maintain 
the dividend on our new capital unless some- 
thing véry extraordinary should happen. In 
addition, at a Board Meeting held this morning, 
your Directors decided to recommend to Share- 
holders a scrip bonus of 1 in 10. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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(ENGINEERS) LIMITED 





TWENTY-THREE YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED PROGRESS 


MR W. A. DE VIGIER ON PROGRAMME OF DIVERSIFICATION 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Acrow (Engineers) Limited was held on 
October 6th in London. 


Mr W. A. de Vigier (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, said: 


Gentlemen: From the accounts in front 
of you, you will have noted that the con- 
solidated trading profit for the year under 
review amounted to £675,423. A final 
dividend of 124} per cent on the Ordinary 
shares, making 424 per cent for the year on 
the increased capital, is recommended by 
your Directors. At a meeting to be held 
immediately following this one, your 
Directors will recommend a bonus issue of 
one ““A” share for every seven Ordinary or 
“A” Ordinary shares held. 


These satisfactory results were achieved 
thanks to the programme of diversification 
initiated some time ago. Ever since the 
Company became public in 1949 it has been 
our policy not to have all our eggs in one 
basket. The diversification took two aspects; 
one country-wise, the other product-wise. 
As a result of this some 50 per cent of the 
Company’s production is exported, whereas 
the other half is sold to the Home Trade. 
The 50 per cent going abroad is, in turn, 
exported to almost every country in the 
world which, in itself, spreads the risk as it 
can usually be found that if one country 
buys less, another buys more. 


Product-wise, diversification took place as 
follows: whereas in 1949 100 per cent of our 


production went to the building trade, today 
less than 50 per cent goes to the building 
trade and the remainder is spread by the 
sales of our Hydraulic, Refrigeration, 
Forestry, and Sheet Metal Divisions. It is 
this policy which has enabled us to ride 
over the mild world recession which 
undoubtedly made itself felt during 1958. 


PROGRAMME OF EXTENSION 


Your Works are at present working to full 
capacity. In order to cope with the increas- 
ing demand for your Company’s products 
your Directors have decided to embark on 
a programme of extension which, when 
completed in April, 1960, should increase 
the floor area available at three of our United 
Kingdom Works by some 50 per cent. 


Turnover for the first six months of the 
current year is in excess of last year, and 
given a continuance of present trading condi- 
tions, I believe the current financial year 
will prove once more to be a record year. 
We should, therefore, be able to maintain 
at least the present dividend on the increased 
capital. 

To conclude, I should like to thank my 
colleagues on the Board, the Staff and Works, 
who, through their initiative and untiring 
efforts, made possible the results before you. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and at a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the proposed scrip issue was duly 
approved. 


CALOR GAS 


Holding Company Limited 


The following points are taken from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Commander Colin Buist, to the 11th Annual General Meeting of the Company : 


* For the year ended 31st March, 1959, the consolidated profit after all 
expenses and depreciation, amounted to £861,526. 

* A Final dividend of 10% is proposed, making with the interim dividend of 
5% already paid, 15% for the year. £297,489 has been transferred to General 


Reserve. 


* A new filling station has been built in County Durham, and the building 
of a further new filling station is in hand. An increasing demand for 
delivery of “CALOR” gas in Bulk necessitates additions to our fleet of 


road tanker vehicles. 


* It is proposed to issue Bonus Shares in the proportion of 1 Share for every 
5 held. The Issued Capital will then amount to £2,249,945. The Directors 
intend to declare an interim Dividend of 5% on the increased Capital in 


December, 1959. 


* Sales of “CALOR™” gas since 31st March, 1959, compare favourably with 


the corresponding period last year. 
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THE KETTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


The thirty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Ketton Portland Cement Company 
Limited was held at the Registered office of the 
Company, Albion Works, Sheffield, on Thurs- 
day, October 8, 1959. 


Mr H. W. Secker, OBE (Chairman) presided 
and the following is his statement which had 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


It is with deep regret that I record the death 
in November, 1958, of Mr Frank R. Stagg. 
Mr Stagg joined the Board at the inception of 
the Company in 1928 ; was appointed managing 
Director in July, 1941, and Chairman in 1948. 
He played a leading part in developing the 
Company to its present successful position. At 
the invitation of the Directors I joined the 
Board in January, 1959, as Chairman. Apart 
from this, there are no other changes in the 
Board. 

I am pleased to report that your Company 
has had another very successful year. The dis- 
patches total 319,804 tons, showing an improve- 
ment of 14,201 tons. This increase is reflected 
in the profits, for after providing over £11,000 
more for depreciation, the profit before taxation 
at £374,784 shows an increase of £14,612. The 
Gee —————————— See = eee Ee 

FINANCIAL NOTICE 
ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons announce that the Board of 
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charge for taxation is lower by £3,000, so that 
the profit, after tax, of £168,784 shows an 
increase Of £17,612. In addition, we have 
- brought back £10,000 in cespect of an adjust- 
ment of tax over-provided in previous years. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Your Directors are proposing to pay a final 
dividend of 15 per cent on the ordinary shares, 
less tax, which, with the interim dividend of 
24 per cent already paid, will make a total 
dividend for the year of 173 per cent, less tax, 
being an increase of 2} per cent compared with 
last year. It is also proposed to allocate £75,000 
to General Reserve. The amount to be carried 
forward to next year is £214,682 compared with 
£189,534 brought forward at the beginning of 
the year. Additions made to Fixed Assets 
approximated £97,000. The chief items in- 
cluded the purchase of three diesel locomotives, 
improvements to our stores buildings, packing 
dock and laboratories, and additions to our road 
transport fleet. 

The liquid position of the company is very 
satisfactory, Current Assets exceeding Current 
Liabilities by approximately £913,000. 

The stimulation of national economy and 
expansion in public works expenditure has 
resulted in an improved demand for cement, 
but our plant is operating near maximum 
capacity, so that any increase in costs may make 





*“ Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 FIN” du'y completed by the 
Finnish tax authorities: (v) residents in Denmark provided 
they lodge a Netherlands declaration ‘* Inkomstenbelasting 
No. 92 DEN ” duly completed by the Danish tax authorities; 
and (vi) residents in France, i 





; 0 4 in which case either a French 
Directors and Managing Directors of the Royal Dutch declaration model A_ signed by the shareholder with the 
Petroleum Company have decided to declare an interim certificate on the back duly completed by the appropriate 


dividend for the year 1959 of fis. 1.50 per share. 
A. On the bearer shares 

This dividend will be payable on and after October 23, 1959, 
against surrender of Coupon No. 118 at the office of N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons on business days, Saturdays excepted, 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m 

Payment will be made in sterling at the buying rate of 
exchange on Amsterdam current at 2 p.m. on October 16, 
1959, in the case of coupons presented on or before that date, 
or on the day of presentation in the case of coupons presented 
subsequently. In view of the fact that guilder funds are being 
provided by the Company for payment of this dividend the 
usual foreign exchange commission will be deducted from the 
sterling proceeds. 

In the case of shareholders not resident within the Scheduled 


French Inspector of Taxes. or a French declaration model B 
in duplicate du'y completed and signed by an authorised 
French bank, must be provided. 

As regards holders resident in France, attention is drawn 
to the fact that the regulations giving effect to the Franco- 
Netherlands Tax Convention provide that unless the model A 
or model B declaration referred to above is lodged when 
dividends are collected, dividend tax will be deducted and 
there will be no possibility whatever of reclaiming this tax. 

In cases (ii). (iii), (iv), (v) and (vi) above the usual affidavit 
certifying non-residence in the United Kingdom will also be 
required if payment is to be made without deduction of 
United Kingdom income tax. 

Coupons must be left for 





an appropriate period for 


oe : examination and must be handed in personally. Coupons 
Territories the paying agent may, at the request of the cannot be paid through the post. 

Authorised Depositary presenting the coupons, pay the dividend Coupons must be listed in triplicate on special forms 
in a different currency. Information in this respect will be 


: . embodying the declaration referred to above, which can be 
supplied by the paying agent upon request. obtained on application 


Coupons must be accompanied by a declaration in triplicate B. On the registered shares 


signed by an Authorised Depositary reading : f As to the shares registered in the United Kingdom Section 
“We declare under our responsibility that sufficient of the Netherlands Register, N. M. Rothschi'd & Sons are 
evidence has been submitted to us that the securities from authorised to announce that the following arrangements have 
which the coupons enumerated below have been detached: been made for the payment of the interim dividend amounting 
(a) do not belong to residents of the Netherlands ; to fis. 1.50 per registered share (nominal value fis. 20). 
(b) are provided with red export certificates issued by the 


o On October 21, 1959, the sterling amount of the dividend 
Nederlandsche Bank. en will be tixed on the basis of the sterling/guilder rate ot 
From the gross dividend the Netherlands dividend tax of exchange current in Amsterdam on that date. 
15 per cent is to be deducted (i.e. there will be paid on October 28, 1959, will be the record date. Shareholders 
Coupon No. 118 a net amount of fis. 63.75 per certificate 


, registered at the close of business on that date will be entitled 
for 50 shares and fis. 6.374 per certificate for five shares), = receive the 


s dividend. 

except in the case of coupons Presented on behalf of: On or before November 19, 1959, dividend warrants will be 
(i) residents in the United Kingdom, provided they lodge a posted by the transfer agent, Nederlandsche Handecl- 
Netherlands declaration ‘“* Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 V.K.” Maatschappij N.V., to shareholders registered in their books 
in duplicate; (ii) residents in the U.S.A. provided they lodge 


on the record date. 


a Netherlands declaration ‘* Inkomstenbe'asting No. 92 V.S.” As soon as possible after October 21, 1959, a further 
duplicate together with a single affidavit No. 92a V.S.; 


3 5 : announcement will be made giving the rate of exchange, the 

(ii) residents in Sweden, provided they lodge a_ Netherlands amount of the dividend in sterling per share and the amount 

declaration |“ Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 ZWE"” duly of the 15 per cent Netherlands dividend tax in sterling per 

completed by the Swedish tax authoritics; (iv) residents in share. 

Finland, Provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration | New Court. St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4, 
[Continued in next column] : October 9, 1959. 


____ BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
WAX CONSULTANTS 


owt Professional services of experts in Wax technology will 
ortly become available to industry at home and abroad. 


WHO’S WHO IN AUSTRALIA 1959 


containing more than 8,500 biographies. is an invaluable source 
of reference and should be in the offices of every business and 


organisation dealing with Australia. Now obtainable at 


A limited e C1 issions oj sserved.—Re | £4 4s. per copy post free, from—The Herald & Weekly Times 
in im tentence to Ben aie a ne } (Melbourne) Ltd., Ludgate House, 107 Fleet Street, London, 
“CON | E.C.4. 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS. The Economists’ Bookshop, —e 


HY WORRY ? Your dinner party will be a great success 
when preceded by El Cid Sherry. It’s such a superb 
Amortillado—it delights everyone! 


~ REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


; 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, W.C.2, invites you 
0 submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social 
wicnces, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
HIS IS YOUR LIFE when you project your colour slides 
of your children with the Leitz Pradovit F with armchair 





Uoeaen reo Sale & Exchange Ltd., 66 Cheapside, Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
HARE C2. s ? . : manufacturers. : f Pee 
S d A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545, infinite Write to the Managing Director, Remploy Ltd., 25-28 


care, right person or right flat. 





Buckingham Gate, $.W.1, or telephone ViCtoria 6621 (12 lines). 











YOU KNOW YOUR OWN BUSINESS BEST... 


Modern research techniques can examine|by making proper use of the advertiser’s 
Customers’ reactions and probe markets. 


Medion eta : in| “know-how ” is explained in straightforward 
ng can ‘put over sales | . : « 
message new and inspired ways. Bur al lmeunee in our latest booklet ented * You 
ssfu ublicit campaigns must é | ; Ei 8 

based on the Client’s aalas Sects of | available on request to: General Advertising 
} ° B | ° 

us own business. | Company of London, 18 Charing Cross Road, 
How our advertising agency increases sales| London, W.C.2. COVent Garden 2881. 
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it difficult to maintain the present level of 
profits. One example of the increase in costs 
is the reduction of the derating allowance to 
industry from April, 1959. This item alone 
means an additional charge of £5,000 per 
annum. 


STABLE PRICES 


The price of Portland Cement, stable for 
over two years, will not be increased during the 
period ending June 30, 1960, unless some 
unexpected circumstances arise. 


Ribblesdale Cement Ltd. and its subsidiary, 
The Horrocksford Lime Co. Ltd. (jointly owned 
with The Tunnel Portland Cement Co. Ltd.), 
have operated in a most satisfactory way. The 
Ribblesdale Company has now commenced 
extensions involving an additional Kiln of large 
capacity. 

We have been pleased to play a most 
important part in supplying Ketton Cement to 
many important contracts, including sections of 
the London-Yorkshire motorway and the Great 
North Road. 


My thanks are due to my colleagues on the 
Board, the works management, staff and work- 
people and to Thos. W. Ward Ltd., our sok 
distributors. 


The Report and Accounts were approved and 
adopted and the retiring Directors, Mr H. W. 
Secker and Mr E. Elmquist were re-elected. 


APPOINTMENTS 
CITY OF LIVERPOOL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


CITY COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, 

Tithebarn Street. Liverpool 2 

Principal: T. Gore. M.A., B.Sc.(Econ.), M.B.1.M., 
Hon. F.1.L.. Barrister-at-Law. 

Applications are invited for the apoointment of LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS (full-time) with special reference to 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. ; 

Salary (Men) £1,370 x £35 to £1,550 per annum. 
*(Women) £1,100 x £28 to £1,240 per annum. 
*(Plus equal pay increments.) (Burnham Technical Report.) 

Applicants should have teaching experience, good academic 

qualifications and responsible professional /industrial experience 


Duties will include teaching different aspects of Business 
Administration to a degree level and establishing contacts 
with firms in the area. The person appointed will be 


encouraged to undertake research work. 

Further particulars and application 
October 17, 1959) from. the 
Thomas Street, Liverpool, 1. 


form 
Director of 


(returnable by 
Education, 14 Sir 


THOMAS ALKER, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 
(J.5854) 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Applications are invited for Research Fellows (two) in the 


Department of Po'itical Economy, for research in the fields 
of West African trade and consumer demand. Salary in the 
range £600 to £1,350 per annum, with placement according 
to qualifications and experience, and with superannuation 
benefit ard family allowance where applicable Candidates 
should hold a good degree in Economics with Statistics, and 
some research experience is preferred. The successful candidate 


will be expected to take up duty in November, 1959, or as 


soon as possible thereafter. 

Applications (six copics), giving the names of two referees 
shou'd be lodged with the undersigned not later than 
October 17, 1959. 

CHARLES H. STEWART, 

September, 1959 Secretary to the University 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited from postgraduate 
capacity for research for scholarships in 
Sociology including Oceanic Linguistics, Demography. Econo- 
mics including Economic History and Economic Statistics, 
Geography, Modern History (particu'arly in the fields of 
Australia and the British Commonwea!th), Far Eastern History 
(China and Japan)*, Pacific History, International Relations, 
Law. Political Science including Public Administration, 
Philosophy, Political and Social Philosophy and Statistics 
including Mathematical Statistics. 
(*A substantial knowledge of 


students with 
Anthropology and 


the 
prerequisite.) 

The scholarships are tenable for an initial 
years and may be extended for a third year. 
expected to enrol for a Ph.D. degree. 

The present value of a scholarship is £A865 per annum. 
Married scholars with dependent children may be granted an 
additional allowance of £A225 per annum in respect of the 
first child and a further £A75 per annum for each other child, 

A grant will be made towards a scholar’s fares to and from 
Contents at the commencement and expiration of his scholar- 
ship. 

Application forms and further information may be obtained 
from the undersigned**, to whom applications should be sub- 
mitted, or from the Secretary, the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1,. The University regularly considers applications in 
June and November but special consideration may be given to 
applications at other times. Scholarships may be taken up at 
any time after award including vacation periods. 

**R. A. HOHNEN, Registrar, 
Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, 


For other appointments see page 19! 


relevant language is a 


period of two 
Scholars are 


ACT. 
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FORD MOTOR 


N an exuberant pre-election market, the 

£1 ordinary stock units of Ford Motor 
were marked up to a new peak of gos. on 
the eve of the publication of the interim 
report for the six months to June 3oth. 
There was no doubt that this report would 
show higher profits or that the interim 
dividend would be raised. The questions 
were how much higher and how big the 
increase. For 1958, the directors paid a 
. total dividend of 12 per cent (including a 
profits tax interim of 3 per cent). The 
interim dividend has now been raised from 
33 to § per cent. The smallest total divi- 
dend that investors can therefore expect is 
134 per cent and, clearly, in pricing the 
shares at their present level they are hoping 
for something even higher. Earnings of 
this American-controlled company would 


(£'000s) 

June, Dec., June, . 
Six months ended: i 31, 30, 

1958 1958 1959 
NE 6 bnad sche sees 110,200 96,400 17,200 
Trading Profit ..... 12,631 12,061 16,161 
Net Income ....... 6,894 6,426 9,311 
Vehicles sold ....... 228,773 192,799 238,982 
Trading profit/sales. . 112% 12'2% 1334% 


certainly justify a dividend of not less than 
15 per cent, especially as the big expansion 
and modernisation programme is now 
complete and as the new models have now 
been launched, 


As the table shows sales, both in volume 
and value, and profits were higher in the 
first half of this year than they were in 
either half of 1958. They were so, even 
though Ford Motor was then establishing 
production lines for its new models and 
was running down the production of its 
cheapest car, the “ Popular.” The directors 
say that the increase in profits was “ helped 
by favourable trading conditions”: with 
the production lines fully occupied gross 
profit margins again went up. The direc- 
tors also say that the new models which 
were introduced recently (too late, it may 
be noted, to bring any profit into the 
account for the first half of this year) have 
been “ well received ” but that the building 
up of production and the running in of 
new plant must inevitably result in some 
measure of increased cost during the latter 
months of this year. 


NEWS OF THE WORLD 


HE News of the World still enjoys the 

largest circulation of any newspaper in 
the world ; but since 1950 (when the paper 
cost 2d.) average weekly net sales have fallen 
from a record 8,424,067 to 6,555,485, with 
the paper now costing 4d. In the prospec- 
tus issued last March, when some of the 
ordinary shares were offered to the public, 
the directors hinted that an early rise in 


circulation was unlikely. But in spite of 
this falling off in sales, trading profits have 
been rising fairly steadily since 1950, when 
they were {£513,880 (compared with 
£1,770,028 last year). Perhaps, when 
circulation was at its peak, the point at 
which marginal costs were decreasing had 
been passed ; the management may now 
feel that sales are approaching a reasonable 
optimum. Another factor which has helped 
the group’s earnings is the increased income 
from the widening of its interests: last year 
the News of the World accounted for 75 
per cent of the group’s trading profits and 
the directors showed in their unavailing 
struggle with Odhams Press for the control 
of George Newnes that they were willing 
to spread these interests still wider. Adver- 
tising revenue has been mounting and in 
the first six months of this year a record 
1,264 columns of advertising space were 
sold, yielding a revenue of £1,200,000. 


Trading profits for the six months ended 
June 30th, says Mr William Carr, the chair- 
man, in his half-yearly report, are “in 
excess” of £800,000. (against £776,000 in 
the preceding six months), printing 
strike, which affected the Bemrose sub- 
sidiary (in which the group now has a 92 
per cent interest), is not reflected in the 
latest figures, but Mr Carr says that in spite 
of the substantial loss of revenue it is hoped 
that in the full twelve months the trading 
results of Eric Bemrose will not be 
“ materially different ” from 1958. 


The group’s 17 per cent interest in Tele- 
vision Wales and the West has so far 
brought in £25,000, representing the final 


dividend for 1958: last week the directors . 


of TWW forecast a 60 per cent dividend 
for 1959 with an interim payment in 
November, so that in the full year the 
group should receive at least £40,000 
from this source. An interim ordinary 
dividend of 5 per cent was paid on 
June 5th by the News of the World and 
the directors “ are considering the payment 
of another interim dividend.” The {1 
ordinary shares at 17s. yield 5.7 per cent 
and the non-voting “A” shares at 14s. 3d. 
yield 6.8 per cent. 


HORLICKS 


ie spite of the fall in trading profits for 
the year ended March 31st from 
£1,069,352 to £1,059,489 the directors of 
Horlicks have decided to raise the ordinary 
dividend from 20 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Thanks to a lower tax charge of £528,739 
(against £565,676) the group’s net profit 
is slightly higher at £530,750, compared 
with £503,675. 

Last year the chairman, Mr O. P. Hor- 
lick, said that 1957-58 was the best year in 


the group’s history, thanks mainly to higher - 


home sales helped by the “flu epidemic. 
Increased demand at home helped to offset 
the fall in overseas sales which were par- 
ticularly hit by the Indian government’s 
import cuts. India has for a long time been 
one of Horlicks’ best foreign markets and 
to overcome the import restrictions the 
directors decided last year to manufacture 
locally: the chairman estimated in his tast 
report that the Indian factory would start 
production by the middle of this year. But 
there have been teething troubles and now 
it is hoped that production will get under 
way by early next year. Once the foothold 
in the Indian market is re-established, 
profits seem likely to recover and this 
prospect may have been borne in mind in 
setting the dividend at 25 per cent. The 
payment is covered 2.8 times by earnings 
and the §s. ordinary units at 29s. 6d. yield 
4.4 per cent. 


GLAXO LABORATORIES 


VENTS seem to have turned out some- 

what better for Glaxo Laboratories in 
the first half of 1959 than the directors’ 
interim report issued on April 6th suggested 
they might. Then, the for the six 
months to December 31, 1958, showed a 
reduction in trading profits compared with 
the corresponding period of 1957, and turn- 
over was down 3 per cent on the last half 
of 1957 and 6 per cent on the first half of 
1958. The directors then said that “ there is 
little indication of improvement in trading 
conditions, but the introduction of new pro- 
ducts should result in some increase in turn- 
over and profitability during the second half 
of the current year’s trading.” The preli- 
minary report for the year to June 30, 1959, 
now shows a net profit after tax of 
£3,017,;796, compared with £2,610,566 in 
1957-58. The amount set aside for taxa- 
tion has fallen from £3,148,000 to 
£2,858,000, after crediting an over-provi- 
sion of £112,000. There was no such credit 
in 1957-58. 

This year the directors propose to 
place {£500,000 to capital reserve, com- 
pared with £14 million last year. A similar 
amount will go to revenue reserve, and 
£600,000 to the research and development 
reserve; amounts were not set aside for 
these purposes last year. A final dividend 
of 8} per cent on the increased capital 1s 
proposed, making a total of 14 per cent on 
the year. This is equivalent to 21 per cent 
on the former capital, which was increased 
from £5.5 million to £8.3 million by a fifty 
per cent scrip issue. The total dividend for 
the year has thus once again been raised, the 
payment for 1957-58 being 17} per cent. 
At 51s. 6d. the 10s. ordinary units, which 
for many years now have worn the tag 0 
“growth stocks,” yield 2.7 per cent. 
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WESTERN HOLDINGS 


ESULTS from the latest Western Hold- 

i sei borehole ‘have strengthened the 
jready firmly held belief by many in- 
yestors in the gold mines of the Orange 
Free State that there is an extremely rich 
d-bearing zone covering the southern 
part of Free State Geduld and the northern 
part of Western Holdings. How far the 
area of enrichment extends is still unknown, 
and, at the moment, the position of the 
new F.2 borehole forms the bottom side of 
a rough rectangle with the Western Hold- 


ings No. 1 Shaft, with the top side of the 


rectangle being formed by the two known 
rich zones of F. S. Geduld. The new bore- 
hole intersected the basal reef at a depth 
of 3,806 feet, giving a gold value of 184.3 
dwts over a width of 13.1 inches, equivalent 
to 2,414 inch-dwts. This is a high gold 
value from the previously untried part of 
the mine, although by no means an excep- 
tional one for the area. But further develop- 
ments, which amount to an unknown 
quantity likely to tempt optimistic buyers, 
lok more promising as a result of the new 
borehole. Certainly the market, in a period 
of revived interest in Kaffirs, has reacted 
sharply to the news from Western Hold- 
ings: the price of the shares has jumped 
gs. in a week to 170s. 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


ast June the hopes of the “A” 
ordinary shareholders in Great 
Universal Stores that they might be given 
a vote were dashed when the directors said 
that no such action was contemplated. At 
the same time however they announced 
their intention to tidy up the preference 
capital structure of the group. The re- 
organisation scheme, worked out in associa- 
tion with Helbert Wagg, has now been 
published. It will involve 26 preference 
issues (including the parent’s own two 
issues) of the 40 preference issues within 
the group. The preference issues untouched 
by the scheme are those of companies 
which operate overseas or whose unquoted 
preference shares are still privately owned 
vs whose ordinary capital is not owned in 


_ The total amount of preference capital 
involved is £8.7 million, which will be con- 
verted into £3.8 million of a 43 per cent 
stock and £5.2 million of a 7 per cent stock. 
Holders of the parent company’s 7 per cent 
and § per cent preference stocks are given 
opportunity to convert their holdings 
and the 7 per cent shareholders are offered 
a small cash payment of £2 10s. per cent to 
compensate them for the loss of their exist- 
ing priority over the § per cent preference 
tock and of their right to vote on any pro- 
posed increase in borrowing powers. 
As a result of this scheme preference 
olders in most cases will receive a 
“omewhat bigger income and their new stock 
ould enjoy a wider market and therefore 
Pssibly a higher market value. The new 
ocks will be covered 63 times by assets and 
4) times by earnings. Mr Isaac Wolfson 
his statement last month stressed the 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


importance of reducing the ever-growing 
number of subsidiary companies in order to 
streamline the managerial structure. The 
present scheme is an important step in this 
direction, though it does not eliminate 
minority interests entirely. 


TOOTAL 

HE policies of large textile firms today 

must include plant modernisation, 
planned and rational shrinkage, greater 
efficiency, diversification, research, and hard 
selling overseas. The chairman of Tootal, 
Mr T. A. Fairclough, indicates in his annual 
report that nearly all this is being done. His 
prediction a year ago that the indications for 
the twelve months to June 30th were not 
favourable is borne out by the drop in the 
profit before tax from £443,727 in 1957-58 
to £319,294 in 1958-59. More was spent 


, on publicity during the year and stock losses, 


due to a £64,000 drop in the value of raw 
materials in hand, were incurred. The re- 
organisation of productive capacity was paid 
for in part by profits on the sales of 
machinery, but even so re-organisation cost 
the group £42,800 net. The weaving and 
stitching plants at St. Helens were closed 
and weaving is now concentrated at Bolton, 
where the mill is being modernised at a cost 
of £200,000. Stitching is now concentrated 
at Newton Heath. 

Turnover was maintained in the home 
market, but exports were lower and sales 
Overseas amounted to only 40 per cent of the 
total trade. The firm’s Australian plant is 
hard-pressed by Japanese competition and 
the directors, who have no present intention 
of abandoning it, may have to change their 
minds one day. 

The firm’s glass fabrics subsidiary is not 
yet making profits, but Thermo-Plastics 
pushed its sales up by §0 per cent, and, 
although Mendip (Chemical Engineering) 
lost money, the combined results of the 
Tootal plastics businesses were “ satisfac- 
tory.” One organisation will in future con- 
trol the whole of the firm’s plastics interests. 
Lantor, in non-woven fabrics, is now earn- 
ing profits and has, in less than 18 months 
after beginning production, covered develop- 
ment costs. Lantor’s profits are not in- 
cluded in the latest accounts. There will in 
future be branches of this business in 
Australia and Holland (in co-operation with 
a Dutch group). The company’s cash hold- 
ings have gone’ up, following the reduction 
in stocks, and in all liquid assets stand at 
£2,597,696, compared with £1,864,042. But 
if trade becomes more buoyant and diversi- 
fication and development policies are taken 
a stage further, large sums of money will be 
absorbed. The maintained 7} per cent divi- 
dend is just covered by earnings and the {1 
ordinary shares at 26s. 6d. yield 53 per cent. 
The proposed merger between Tootal and 
William Hollins has now been called off and 
though these two Lancashire groups will co- 
operate with each other in the future, 
investors buying the shares at this price are 
buying on the assumption that Tootal, acting 
alone, will make a success of its own 
re-organisation and development-schemes. 
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London Stock Exchange 

FIRST DEALINGS : Sept. 30 Oct. 14 Oct. 28 

LAST DEALINGS : Oct. 13 Oct. 27 Nov. 10 

ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 20 Nov. 3 Nov. !7 





VER the week to Wednesday’s close 

markets reflected an unshakeable con- 
fidence in a Conservative victory at the 
polls. Prices of leading equities moved up 
on a broad front and the infectious optimism 
even spread to gilt-edged stocks. On Mon- 
day, when the latest public opinion poll 
showed the two parties neck and neck, 
turnover, with 20,822 bargains recorded, 
was at its highest level since June 1st. The 
Economist ordinary share indicator rose 
13.7 points to a new peak of 305.6. At the 
beginning of the week a certain amount of 
nervous selling was quickly absorbed by 
institutional investors and on Tuesday and 
Wednesday jobbers reported that fair-sized 
buying orders were coming in from small 
investors. Gilt-edged stocks shared in the 
general rise with 3} per cent War Loan 
gaining % to 65% and in long-dated stocks 
33 per cent Electricity (1976-79) closed 4 
better at 79. 

In industrial equities the most spectacu- 
lar rises were in blue-chip shares, especially 
those favoured by American investors. In 
electricals AEI put on 2s. 6d. at 62s. 3d. 
and GEC improved 2s. to 40s. 9d. Bowater 
also came in for heavy American buying 
and closed 4s. 3d. better at 59s. Steel 
shares suffered a small setback on Monday 
when a big volume of two-way business 
left most prices lower, But on Tuesday 
investment and speculative buying, followed 
on Wednesday by a flood of small orders, 
led to gains all round. Over the week to 
Wednesday’s close Dorman Long gained 
4s. 3d. to 40s. 3d., Steel Company of Wales 
put on Is. 73d. to 35s. and Colvilles jumped 
5s. 13d. to 44s. 44d. John Summers closed 
Is. 13d. better at 42s. 104d. and United 
Steel were Is. 103d. higher at 42s. 104d. 
Shipping shares were active with 
P & O improving Is. 9d. to 39s. 6d. 
ahead of the interim dividend and Furness, 
Withy closed 2s. better at 39s. 3d. Property 
shares were mixed but again most of the 
leading companies showed gains over the 
week. City of London improved 3s. to 
69s. 9d. and Eron Investments closed 9d. 
better at 18s. 3d. 

Insurance shares were active following 
news of the proposed merger of Alliance 
Assurance and Sun Insurance. The former 
gained 8s, to 117s 6d. and the latter were 
£iy's better at £12;%; other insurance 
shares were strong with Equity and Law 
gaining 13s. 9d. to 195s. 

Oil shares have been affected by Ameri- 
can selling but this was to some extent offset 
by persistent investment buying in London 
so that over the period most leading oil 
shares showed net gains. Gold shares show 
good net gains over the week and on Wed- 
nesday the market recovered from 
Tuesday’s setback, which had been brought 
about by a fair amount of selling in 
Johannesburg. 
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Prices, 1959 
High Low 
977g | 96llig 
99! | 9BIl39 
1003;¢ | 99516 
iO1''32 | 100! 
96332 | 94716 
935, | 915, 
10134 | 100!, 
100716 | 995, 
92!5\6 | 90!g 
851316 83', 
931, 899 16 
8371, | 807, 
86 83!4 
77316 | T5li6 
1O5'Nig | 102!5 
£63, 83'4 
981g | 95 
891314 | 875, 
101716 985, 
793, | 76%, 
791, | 76%6 
104! | 101! 
68!, 64!4 
98!, | 971, 
74\ig | 70% 
75% | 724 
68514 | 64tlig 
68!'ig | 63!3;¢ 
60 55!4 
535g | 50! 
Sits | 47g 
96! lig 94 
767, 74lg 
90'5i¢ | 875g 
805g | 77516 
90716 | 87!g 
873, | 8434 
6971, | 65 
80316 77'\4 
873i, | 84 
6931,  66la 
Prices, 1959 
High | Low 
102'1g | 993, 
1073, | 1033, 
77 | 73 
103', | 991, 
1075, | 104!4 
1017, | 93 
741, | 691, 
103!> 1007 \¢ 
10434 | 102!, 
941, | 92lg 
98', | 94!, 
1017, | 99% 
57. | 5234 
6412 | 60, 
113', } 101", 
198', | 177 
48° | 23K, 
1691, | 157 
1183, | 1123, 
59 55 
Ath. Topeka..... 
Can. Pacific ..... 
Pennsylvania .... 


Union Pacific... . 
Amer. Electric... 
Am, Tel. & Tel... 
Cons. Edison .... 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... 
Standard Gas.... 
United Corpn.... 
Western Union.. 
Alcoa 
Aluminium...... 
Amer. Can. ..... 
Am. Smelting... . 
Am. Viscose 
Anaconda 
Beth, Steel 


“* Ex dividend. 


dividend. 
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| Price, | Price, Net Yield, Gross 
a, FUNDS | Set, | Oct. | Oc. 7, Yield, 
GUARANTEED stocks _ 22; 7. — | Oe. 
1959 1959 | § : 1959 
| (-@ tee 
War Loan 3% Assented Conv. 4!2% | 99'5;¢ | 992932) 215 7 410 4 
| War Loan 3% Assented Treas’'y5% | 97!2* | 975g* a 2.8 5.3 9 
i ey ree 1956-61 | 97253. | 977, 219 8 319 1! 
RIMNINOE Boros 0s cecceses 1960 | 991, 991555, 27 9 2:39 
| Exchequer 3%..........+5. 1960 9929,. | 992532; 2 2 | aus 
Conversion 412% .......... 1962 | 100!3;, | 10076 | 2 810 4 5 10 
Exchequer 396.........- 1962-63 | 957\¢ 95135; 3 | 2 4 7. 3 
Exchequer 2!,% 1963-64 | 925,, | 92!332| 3 7 0 4 6 10! 
Conversion 434%........... 1963 | 1005, 10097,, | 211 7 411 6 
Conversion 4'3%........... 1964 | 991316 9929 39 2% 7 410 4 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 903, 9096 | 3 13 11 419 3/ 
FI DG one sn cow evice 1959-69 | 83!,* 837,,*| 3 18 9 5 4 6! 
ee 1960-90 | 89''\,* 89!13,,*, 219 O 412 2! 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-79 | 807, Billig | 40 4 5 611! 
| Savings Bonds 2'2% .....1964-67 | 83!;,* 83'4* | 4 2 4 $3 3 8 
| Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 755i¢ 75916 319 0 5 611! 
Exchequer 5!2%........... 1966 103 10344 | 217 8 | 5 0 1 
Funding 3%............ 1966-68 | 84316 | 846 | 4 0 3 5 6 BI 
Victory 4%.........- 1920-76 | 95g 95'e | 3 2 2 | 414 10F 
| Conversion 3!2%........... 1969 | 87''i¢ 8734 314 7 2 aoe 
Conversion 5'14%..........- 1974 | 101 oll, | 3 311 3s 5 9 
Treasury 3!2%.......... 1977-80 | 777. 7816 | 314 3 | 5 6 10! 
Treasury 3'9%.......... 1979-81 | 765, 76156; 31410 | 5 7 4! 
| Funding 5'2% .......... 1982-84 | 102!5,, 103', 3 43 5 6 Ile 
| Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 64'4 645, 315 | 5 3 I 
WON a. «000 se ements 1986-89 | 97!,* 975g* 3 3 8 Ss 3 06! 
Funding 3',% ........ 1999-2004 | 709 \¢ 71 3 810 5 4 7/1 
Consols 4%...... after Feb. 1957 725i¢ 723, a Sil 8f 
Wer teen 3, ... <<. after 1952 | 643, 65!g 3 67 S 9 a 
Can, BG «65005 after Apr. 1961 | 63!3,;, 64 a2 @ $ 9 6f 
Treasury 3% ..... after Apr. 1966) 55!,4* 5555 ae: '% > vo UE 
A OE Sos,* | 49%, | 321/15 5 4f 
Treasury 2!,%...after Apr. 1975 | 47! 479 16 3 4°54 3 3. 3f 
British Electric 4'2%..... 1967-69 | 95 95\4 xy 2 54:3) 
British Electric 3% ...... 1968-73 77'5\, = 78! 319 0 SS ti? 
British Electric 3% ...... 1974-77 | 74\, 74!5 317 5 > 3-28 
| British Electric 414%.....1974-79 | 873, 88 3 sil 5 49! 
| British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79 | 787, 79 3 13 10 56°38 
| ete Gab Oe... cs 00s 1969-72 | 88!',,' 88I5,,) 311 5 5 34 
| British Gas 3!5%........ 1969-71 | 85!i¢ 85346 | 3 14 3 5 4 4 
British Gas 3%... ......- 1990-95 | 65* 655;6*' 3 It 2 $24 
British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 77'5\, 78! 319 0 5 § 
British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 85'3i¢  B6lig 311 O § 6 2 
British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 66! 66516 316 | BF <q 
FIXED INTEREST |sepe30| Oce%,| Oct. 7 
STOCKS | 1959 || 1959 1959 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL | bt a, a 
OME i ouins ccwcicenacnmeen tt 1969-62 991, | 995, 411 0 
EE so esane Ns os sm owse seks 1974-76 104! 1045, 5 10 Oc 
ES isan dinianteaabcene see 1973-75 73 7234 617 0! 
eS 1977-82 102 102 5 18 Oc 
| PAO BN ON, ox oc cin ce seseses .1976-80 | 104!,, | 1043, 5S It Oc 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1976-79 9% 9634 6it O/7 
Southern Rhodesia 2'2% ............ 1965-70 713, 72'5 5 17 0! 
CORPORATION AND 
. PUBLIC BOARDS 
Agriclitural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85  i01', 102'5 | 5S 8 Oe 
Borenienen SAG oo oes cc deeesces 1974-76 102 102' | 513 2e 
Mc tise ac ac ab tng heck mc ees 1958-63 | 93!, 93'"5 | 5 4 0! 
MN 5. Sina seki no nes kee see 1966-68 98 98 ae 
| Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 101 101 5 6 Oc 
PA Si askks kan nsasnesasanase after 1920 523, 53 | 5 13 Of 
Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. . 1934-2003 593, 60 | $$ 6 Ol 
FOREIGN BONDS | | 
| German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....... 112', | 112" | 
German 5',% 1930 (Enfaced 412%) .......... 198 198 ae 
Greek 7% Refugee ...........0.ee0ees 1924 | 394 | 37%, | Nil 
| MMIII 5. <sancasvscvacesacd 1907 15834 | 15915 a 
| Japan 67, (Enfaced) ........00205: Serre: 1924 1123, 1123, | 
Uruguay 3',% Bonds (Assented)............. 56!4 553, | 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 
Sept. | Oct. | | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
30 | 7 |} 30 | 7 _ ie 
$ | §$ | $ S$ $ | $ 
267g | 273g | Boeing......... | 303, | 31 | Inter. Nicke!....] 93 941, 
27s | 26%, | Celanese .......| 29 |: 2Blg | Inter. Paper. .... }1267g 1295, 
17 i7ig 1 Clryeer cones: | 63 | 64g | Kennecott..... 92', 91 
31'g | 313g | Col. Palmolive .. | 3734 | 377g | Monsanto ...... 50!, | 50!, 


47\, | 4934 | Crown Zeller... | 55'4 | 553g | Nat. Distillers .. | 293, 30!, 





79 =| 785g | Distillers Seag. .. | 33'9 | 33. | Pan-American... | 2334 | 235, 
62', | 62'4 | Douglas........ 44', | 425g | Procter Gamble. | 83 83 

33! | 3414 | Du Pont........ 252 (256 | Radio Corpn....]| 5673 | 57!, 
4, 434 | East. Kodak.....| 867g | 85!) | Sears Roebuck ..] 485g | 497, 
8 8 Ford Motor..... | 823, | Shell Of ..... 753g | 73!, 
38 | Gen. Electric....| 787g | 78!4 | Socony-Mobil ...] 4134 | 40!, 


40 
108 (|110!4 | General Foods .. 95! | 9534 | Stand. Oil Ind. ..] 43 4i'4 





337g | 343g |General Motors .| 547g | 553g | Stand. Oil N.J. .. | 48!, | 47 

43', | 437g | Goodyear ...... \127_-|126'4 | 20th Cent. Fox..] 3134 | 30!, 

443, | 44!4 | Gulf Oil........ 11134 [I11'g | Union Carbide..]139  |142 

437%, | 43 | Heinz.......... | 76'y | 7S'4 | U.S. Steel ...... 100!, |100!, 

593g | 597 | Int. Bus. Mach....411'2 |412'4 | West. Electric... ] 89'g | 937. 

56'4 | 57'4 | Int. Harvester...f/ 503, Si'4 — Kaden 59! | 60!, 
{ 





Prices, 1959 


High 


100/- 


24/6 


24/7! 


8/3 
61/- 


15/- 


20/1'2 


25/6 


64/- 
57/- 
43/3 
57/3 
45/9 
40/9 
\7/- 
97/3 


17/114 
90/7'2 | 


62/- 


13/7! | 
8/63, | 


26/- 
55/6 
34/- 
69/- 


11/7! 


45/9 
24/6 
64/6 
43/9 


56/4! 


+ Tax free. $ Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. |] Ex capitalisation. 
(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 








Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 
| 

% % 
8 b 6 a 
4a 8 b 
ae 3340 
3 a 8 b 
623 b | 4a 
8'2b 4 a 
6 b 4a 
lb 3 a 
T'ob 2!oa 
7'2b 2',4a 
5 a 10 b 
t4#gb)| ti’sa 
t2 a! t4 b 
10 b 7 ae 
3 a Slob 
3340 834b 
6a 7 b 
4 a 13'2b 
0 ¢ iS c¢ 
4a 9 b 
3'3a 5!3b 
4356 #80 
IS b Ji,a 
10 b 7'3a 
2225 7'sb 
3147 637 b 
S370 10 b 
10 b 5 a 
6 a ll ob 
13'3b 5 a 
13-6c 4°84 
55¢b 2! 120 
12!3b Tloa 
0 ¢ 4a 
S'3b 3340 
6a 14 b 
846) 5 a 
Ss @ 11236 
i i 
4a 9'nb 
20 «¢ 55,0 
5 a| 15 b 
913¢) 3 
2 et 2 
12" ¢ | I2'2¢ 
6!2qa) I! b 
Bloc 5344 
Blob 5 a 
I2!n¢ 1! 
eS < 4a 
8c 12 ¢ 
3'3a 923b 
5 b 2'2,a 
7'na)\ I7'2nb 
Oc) Wc 
3',a 6'nb 
Tigc Nil 
tS a t6'nb 
7 b 3 a 
224 T'ab 
W!'4¢ 5 a 
5 a 9 b 
3 a ss 
10 a| 15 b 
oa I2'2b 
2'24 7nb 
5a} 5S b 
12!2b | 5 a 
24,0) 13'nb 
Wc 8 c 
10 b;} Sa 
Nil c 2 @ 
22'4¢| 22!2a¢ 
3 a| 623b 
0 b| 40a 
Tige| The 
16 ¢ 3 a 
10 b Sa 
T'2¢a 27'2b 
12',6 10 a 
4 «| 15 @ 
16 ¢c} Tha 


10-420 | 20-83b 


I2!9a | 22'2b 
2623b | 13!30 
WEx righes. + Ex 





ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


STEEL AND 


ENGINEERING 


Colvilles 
Dorman Long 
John Summers 
John Brown 
Cammell Laird 


Swan Hunter 
Vickers 


Coventry Gauge 


Ransome & Marles 
Renold Chains 


C. A. Parsons 


Tube Investments 


Richard Costain 


London Brick 


CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson 


Fisons 


AND RADIO 


MOTORS AND 


AIRCRAFT 


Cries PONE vac S oc ccetue 
Is os cabs Gans iced 
a EEE 
Rooves Motors ....6...-.- 
Standard Triumph........ 


Dunlop Rubber ......... 
RD ys. 00. 00505 5s.wbne £ 
PRE SEES 6 enccnsnenee 
Triplex Holdings ........ 
Bristol Aeroplane........ 
eee ra) 
Dowty Group........... 
Hawker Siddeley .......... 
ee 


PAPER AND 


NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper............ él 
Pere ©. WO... anc csicce 
ER ener ere 
Daily Mirror ‘A’.........- 
| Odhame Press .....cc.00. 


TEXTILES 


eae £ 
Fe IS v.ccaviysacnve 
| Lancashire Cotton ......... 


Patons & Baldwins......... 
er ere 


IND x gins in 0s 600.0 
Graders Wyers....cccccece 
CeCe FRINGE 006s cccves 
OS Re ae 
fetta Industries... cccceee 
WEEE. eh acdncesbowsuudase él 


Boots Pure Drug ......... 
Ce 
CE, A asc beesin vieeae 
PE a dacdecanesvecee te | 
House of Fraser ‘A’....... 
Lewis's Investment........ 4/ 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 
United Drapery .......... 
Pe 


t all. (a) Interim dividend. 
(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


| Sept. 30, Oct. 7 


Steel Co. of Wales......... 
Stewarts & Lloyds ......... 


y 


United Steel .........----- 


WUWNWWAUUWAAW NDOUWI SUT 


IRS covieres:0g 505 <a ered £ 


Alfred Mamie 5. cca 


Allied lronfounders........ 
Babcock & Wilcox......... 
British Aluminium......... 
Cn ey ee 
UNE MONON. 65 cb écncun'ecd 
a eee er reer 


John Thompson ......----§ 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland........ é\ 
British Plaster Board ..... 


Crittall Manufacturing... .. 


Wall Paper Defd........... 


DOWN TE es icacccudew's 5/- 
Grit. ind. Plastics. ......... 


aoe FS eww avawse 


Baw £4Sse suess 


Wn noe 
ss our 





MORS, RRA MIG 


S5aS' RSURVS 





(b) Final dividend. 
(!) To latest date. 


88/9 
38/3 
190/- 
41/9 
16/4! 


4/3 
2/- 


120 


00 


80 





es 
* Yield 








- Fe Kc2OeQowW ou” 


waa Se 
2583" 


wrknrnruwwtnry 
SVsrvsase 


$f 
= s. 
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185 
| : | ¥; re , 
: | Price, Price, | Yield, Prices, 1959 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Prices, 1959 Last Two ORDINARY | Se - 30,| Oct. 7, | Oct. 7, Dividends ORDINARY | Sept. 30, Oct. 7, | Oct. 7. 
Dividends Pp STOCKS 
———| @w ——- 1959 | 1959 | 1959 a | tow | OO) 1989 | 1959" | “1959 
High | Low | andl a sculiaaineniatesea tS etl a ' ae! iecemeaaie 
7 ° ° BANKING | ° x, MISCELLANEOUS 
“4/6 rs e. ite cc cckiuaie seseeefl | 50/9 | 54/6 | 3-67 | 50/9 | 37/9 P @| 40° b| Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... 5/-| 41/6 | 43/6 | 6-90 
Sie 40/3 10 ¢ 2 re £1 | 53/6 | 55/6 3°60 | 38/9 | 28/7!2 3!30 S b | Beitioh Match ......ccceces £1 | 35/6 | 36/9 4-53* 
si 60/1! 13'n¢ 7!,a | Midland............ eer at Bek 4-20**| 68/- | 49/6 8 b 4 a| British Oxygen............ £l | 65/6 67/9 3-54 
ue Cie 10 - 5 79 National Provincial ........ £1 | 71/6 74/- 3-24**| 10/- | 8/8l, ww e¢ 6 a| British Ropes ............ 2/6| 9/6* | 10/-* 4-40 
50/9 ve * : . e oemauer  sccacsunwes . as aye ota ae mn re oe + ena pakeeeestahaes '-- ig 7 272 
9/- 2 2 WE wwe e weer ererewenes 7 | : : ee - 
eee a 9) 8 Octet ra el bel ee SE we ae) 
6/3 [3/72 | = So | ee es las lee | ee ee | ee | cl @ c| Seee'A...........-00- 5/- | 19/6 || 19/6 | 5-13 
uo | 67/6 9 b| 8 a| Royal Bank of Scotland.....£1 | 80/ 15/6 | 11/3% | 6%4a| 7 b| Thomas Tilling........... 4/—\ 14/10',| 15/6 | 3042 
4“) 37/9 5 b 4 a| Barclays D.C.O. ......c008- £1 | 42/3 43/6 4°14 1 84/9 | 69/412 | 10 b 5 a| Turner & Newall.......... £1 | 92/3 84/- 3-57 
50/6 43/9 7'24 7',b | Chartered Bank ........... £1 | 48 3 48/3 s 118/— | 86/7! 82sb NE HOE ai cwnvcccastcees £1 \112/- 1115/9 2-90 
£275g | $2°10c | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada..... $10 £32! \6 £32%16 + H/i', | 9/9 10-4 ¢ 3'4a | United Glass ............. 5/- | 10/6 10/6 4-95 
£23!, | £18716 | $1-60c Wade Bonk a Montreal setascce = — = is | 3 74 39/3 31/9 t4'ga | t105,b | United Hotes Caeewaus 10/- | 38/3 38/10', | 6-30 
! 9 nk of New Sout ales. 2 2 | of 
ie 2h & b . 4 Bank of London & S. Amer..£1 | 40/6 40/6 4°94 ra $s we ¢c {ioe | eee guage bipuaseana : - 32/3 5-47 
| - 24a 8 urma We vcccsccccccecs = / 4: 
FINANCIAL . ome iEl4%e sees | “rs Royal Dutch aeecatseuxe 208. | jElS!9 Ele 3-18 
| = - . - - | e PUMIOTEs cc cccscces | / ; 
a rh ; b ai2g ee ase: os ro 3/9 546° 73/6 33/9 a aie o Ultramar os wawedud kexts 10/- | S73 54/9 y ty 
3/6 49/- 6144b |  6l4a | Union Discount ........... é\ | 50/9 | 51/3 4°88 | 50/- | 35/6 Sb) Tha) ee aes seees 10/- | 45/4', | 46/- 4:89 
52/6 40/9 18!3a | 2123b | Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 47/- Rm Rae 46/6 | 36/6 6!,4 | 13'.b | Brit. & Com'wealth. ..... 10/- | 40/- 39/9 5-0? 
\70/- \127/6 15 b| 12!3a | Employers Liability ........ ra) |162/6 ee 3.94 | 20/6 | 17/3 | 0 c Or 6 tN nesedsensccanceces £1 | 18/- 20/3 7-90 
07/6 |160/— |¢32+35c |t41-17c | Equity & Law ............ 8/6 oaks ates | 71 | 39/6 = | 29/6 10 ¢| 10 c| Furness Withy............. £1 | 37/3 39/3 5-10 
30/- |192/6 40 a| 60 b| Legal & General.......... 5/- poate fy | 4.58 20/6 | 14/9 10 a! 10 b| London & Overseas....... 5/- | 17/6 17/9 5-63 
29/6 |112/6 |, 50 b | 20 a| Pearl...........seesseees 5/- |! us ae | 4-02 | 40/3 | 31/6 CO SF SPOR OO iaekccccccencas £1 | 37/9 | 39/6 5-57 
W/- (210/- |tl47!z.¢ \¢162!2¢ | Prudential ‘A’............ 4/- \251/ = 3-61°4 17/9 13/3 5 ¢} 2!,¢| Reardon Smith.......... 10/- | 14/6 14/9 1-69 
88/9 | S9/IIg 10 b| 8 a| Royal Exchange ........... £1 | 82/6 | 88/ | ; 25/9 | 19/- 7!3¢| 8 ¢| Royal Mail ‘eines fl | 21/6 21/6 7-44 
Sa @ | BOWMORE. 06 os cciccccces '- | 35/99 | 37/-4 3-38* 
eee sie | giz Saaaare balda Raaskshas 3) 34/- 3) 2-36**202/6 |165/- 60 b| 20 a | Anglo-American......... 10/- |197/6 200/- 4-00 
ise : : : 178 2°63 |147/6 = |113/9 10 a| 20 bj General*Mining --£1 |137/6 = |141/3 4:25 
re |.) 2 8 peek detpe ore - on coe | 4.43 | 75/6 | 49/41. | 40 a| 100 b| Union Corporation -......2/6| 68/6 | 75/6 | 4-62 
Wat, | 2/6 | 10 €| 10 ¢| Cable & Wireless -..c.2005/- | 16/= | 16/3. | 3-08 133/41, | 27/— | 50 b| 45 | Daggafontein..... 0.0... S/- | 27/21) | 27/7 | 17-19 
ian | Se) Bs it 2-68 198/1', \111/10!,| 70 a| 90 b| Free State Geduld 5/- \173/9* \180/-" | 4.44 
24/3 19/3 2a 4!4b | Land Securities.......... 10/— | 23/3 24/3 | 7116 2 56/9 2] 35 6| 35 li —. Nd ..ceeee io/ rm {- 
Ri- | 14/7'2 4'6a 4'\¢b | London & County ....... 10/- | 20/4!,*| 20/6* 4:06 un, ry |3e 2 . Senate Withee ia aa ee . 02/3 : 3 
2 2 ) Fresident Orang .......... - | 2 / . 
FOOD, DRINK 180/-" 119/4'y | 70 | 100 b | Western Holdings ........ 5/- |162/6* 170/-" | 5-00 
AND TOBACCO 69/3 | 57/5'4 | 12!9b| 5 a| Consolidated Zinc......... £1 | 63/6 | 63/6 4:72 
36/7!, | 22/6 15 ¢| 18 c| Allied Bakeries ‘A’........ 5/- | 30/- | 32/6 2-77 ligi/3 |121/3 | 120° b| 100 a| De Beers Defd. Reg. .....- 5/- |167/6 173/9* | 6-39 
#/3 | 23/41. | 24 ¢| 8 a| Beecham Group.......... 5/- | 37/3 | 40/3 2-98 | $1873, | $1543, |$3-75 c |$2-60 c | International Nickel ..-.n.p.v. [$170!4 | $169! | 2-73 
12/114) 10/6 2!2a| 7!2b | International Tea ......... S/~| WW/- | WN/3 4°44 | 10/- 7/10'2} 5 a| 15 b| London Tin.............. 4/-| 9/6 | 9/10',| 8-10 
N/- | 69/- S a| gb} J. Lyons ‘A’........eeeees £1 | 75/6 | 77/- 3-68 | 91/3 | 73/1! | 30 b| 12!,@ BRhod. Anglo-American ...10/- | 82/6 | 83/9 5-07h 
DJ | 18/10'n} 5 bl) S a| Ramks...........-.eeeee 10/— | 19/9 | 21/- | 4°76 J igy. | 14/3 6!14b| _4!¢a | Rhod. Selection Trust ..... 5/-| 14/6 | 15/- 3-47h 
2/6 | 18/12 | 12'9b| 5S a| Schweppes..........+.04- — | 24/6 | 26/9 | 3°27 | seyit, | 44/6 26 c}| 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg........... 10/~ | 45/- | 45/- 4:44 
5I/- | 42/- 7!2a| 234b | Tate & Lyle............0. £1 | 46/- | 47/- | 4-47 | 9/6 | 2/6 4'4b| 5 a| Roan Antelope........... S/-| 7/9 | 8/I'2 | 5-64b 
14/10!.} 10/10!) a. ba NO sb cvaccccaraccaee 5/- | 13/6 14/- 3-57**! 56/6 43/9 5 a mb Tonguayite 2 o/s Zo 47/6 7-89 
64/6 | 43/9 SE BT OE Oi iissniiccnecnvdsccexces 5/-| 60/6 | 64/6 | 3-57 | 18/- | IN/4'tg | 60 cc} 43!3¢ PO aa ace /~ |16/10',*| 18/-* | 12-04 
29/3 |23/10',| 4 @| 8!,b/| Distillers ............... 10/- | 28/9 | 29/3 4:27 ny | 23/- sene:| aeticm | Caen ee hee etme lua law 
Ge |ile? | 18 bl 10 @| Guinness 2002 0c20ITT tig | @aye | 57> | Aan [26/3 | 20/3 | 4370] “47 7a | Jokai (Assam) se-scscscscsc£l | 2/9 [23/9 | I-25 
= | 12/7, 10 b 4 a| Ind Coope & Allsopp...... 5/- | 15/9 16/6 | 4:24 | 19/- 15/9 10 b 4 @| Nuware Eliya .....ccccece. ra) 17/3 17/- 16-25 
T/~ | 38/9 634b | 334a | Watney Mann Defd......... £1 | 72/9 | 73/6 | 4-08 | ay, | 173 4 a| 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2f-| 2fm 2/- | 16-00 
17/9 |100/— 17 b 8 a/| Whitbread ‘A’ ............ £1 |125/-  |127/6 3°92 5/5'4 | 3/94 : a a b qeates Re -_ “S S/t'y | W1-71 
, : ‘ British Vee ...10/= | 57/6 58/10! 4-85 1Olgd| 634d c il c¢ nited Serdang .......... /- ad Tad “an 
We depart | Thais | TSSS | altaher ee eee? ss Oye | aerntge| S77] 4680 | 81/9 | 48/— 93,0 | 28'gb| United Sua Betong.......-. £1\ 75/6 | 77/6 | 9-70 
60/3 | 54/3 12'3b | 8!,a | Imperial Tobacco.......... £1 | 58/9 | 60/3 6-97 | 66/3 | 52/6 12'2b| 5 a] Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... £1 | 65/7!, | 66/3 5-28 








STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 



























































LONDON 
The Economist Indicator 
Ie Indicator* | Yield % 1959 | 1958 
293-1 4-69 High Low High | Low 
292-3 4-71 psn assesses soesesssensnsencnsess | cssensssnenstnaneeeeeescne 
289-5 4:77 305+6 245-0 255-6 166-1 
100 291-9 4°75 (Oct. 7) (Jan. 28) (Dec. 31) (Feb. 26 
305-6 4:55 
* 1953=100. ig <a 
: Financial Times Indices : 
80 , 24% 4 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 2/0 Bargains 
Indext | Yield inc.t | Consols | Marked 1959 1958 
255-9 | 4-75 | 92-63 | 4-93 | 11,579 High High 
60 260-1 4°67 92-56 5-00 11,066 266-9 225-5 
mi | te | Be | ES | Bet | een | ee in 
. . . . , ow Lo 
425 INDUSTRIALS 262-8 | 4-63 | 92-51 | 5-07 | 19051 | 212-8 154-4 
(194]~'43 = [00) 266-9 | 4:55 | 92-56 | 5-06 | 20849 | (jan. 30) | (Feb. 25) 
40 ¢ july T, 1935=100. ¢ 1928=100. _ oe 
NEW YORK 
Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3=10) : 
2s Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield Govt. Yield 
, ladustrials % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 
33-8! 






7). 


Bk. Scot., 15%. 
of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. Watney Mann, 15%. 


"Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. 


British Motor, 1534%. District, 14%. _ Fisons, 12%. ooh Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. Nat. Comm. 
National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. National Provincial, 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. Standard-Triumph, 9%. Steel i 








EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 3 days ended October 3, 1959, there was an “ above- 
line’ surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £13,342,000 
compared with a deficit in the previous ten days of £81 ,627,000 
and a surplus of £11,358,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “ below-line " of £12,282,000 


leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £579,485,000 compared 
with £530,765,000 in 1958-59. 























| April 1, April 1,]4 days 3 days 

en 1958, 1959, ended | ended 

£'000 1 1959-6: to | to Oct. | Oct. 
| ' | Oct. 4, | Oct. 3,1 -4 | 3, 

1958 1959 1958 | 1959 


Ord. Revenue 






































Income Tax ........ 2147,000] 689,529 : 23,373) 26,171 
DE. conecives ess 171,000] 38,700 39,500} 1,200 1,000 
Death Duties ....... 195,000] 90,800 112,500] 2,400) 2,900 
es ee 68,000] 28300 44,000} 1,400 1,400 
Profits tax, EPT and | 

BO cn a eatenee ates 4,000] 149,200 143,200] 7,900 4,900 
Other Inland Revenue 

BNE cadiexseses 120 
Total Inland Revenue 2856,000] 996,649 36,273) 36,371 
eNE Scns ede eac 660,846 20,364) 14,800 
RO 56 sub dwkasces 463,585 10 220) 11,015 
Total Customs and 4 

SE bars keno Ss 30,584 25,815 
Motor Duties....... | 
PO (Net Receipts) .. 
Broadcast Licences .. .os “— 
Sundry Loans....... si _ 
Miscellaneous ....... 12,000 5,764 





79,563 67,950 





Ord. Expenditure 


Debt Interest....... 354,709 312,139}21,225 19,911 
Payments to Northern | 
Ireland Exchequer. 79,000] 34,041 36,937 
Other | Consolidated | 
FRE asda ts eae vie 10,000 4,167 3,968] ... 7 
Supply Services ..... 4523,531 2058,295 2153,133 46,700; 34,300 


451,212 2506,197 
18,580 


67,925 54,218 
1 


-” 390 








18,512 


“Above-line” Surplus or + | + 
11,358 13,342 


EE 3 hen bie nea ns oe nee 244,758 J 
* Below-line"” Net Expendi- 
SE ion web Ws cpicak cums 286,007 15,440 12,282 
ee + 
Total Surplus or Deficit .. | 530,765 4,082 1,060 


Net receipts from: 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 








153,605 10,821} 6,580 


Savings Certificates ........ 63.600 43.200] 1.700) 1.400 
Defence Bonds............ 39,889 73,215] 3,161) 2,114 
Premium Savings Bonds... . 34,755 ; 1,240 1,550 





291,849 243,634] 16,922 11,644 





“Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in 
1959/60 compared with £15 million in 1958/59. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 


Advances Total 
Floating 
Public Bank of Debt 
Tender Tap Dept. England 











Oct. 4} 3290-0 1,736-2 | 179-4 | 5,205-6 
1959 | 
july 4 3,070-0 | 2,091-8 | 290-0 s 5,451-8 
| At 3080-0 2133-9 | 269-7 0:3 | 5'463-9 
"ig 3070-0 2125-9 | 257-7 « | 
25 3090-0 2132-3 | 234-9 5,457-2 
Aug. | 3,100 | 2,319-0 | 221-9 | 5,480-9 
. ©B) 3H30-0 ~=—-2076-1 | 234-5 = 5.440-6 
"45 3160-0 1.928-7 | 240-9 “i 5,329-6 
22 3220-0 —-1'886-7 | 247-1 ee 5,353-9 
29 3250-0 1891-2 | 214-5 3:0 | 5/358-7 
Sept. 5 3,260-0 1,886-4 | 247-1 1-3 5,394-8 
. 42 3280-0 9nt-o | 227-1 3-8 | 5.421-9 
"19 3'310-0 1911-6 | 232-0 a 5,453-6 
30 -——«<“CSNSB-3—S—~—é«‘*Y:«C‘C TDA 1-8 | 5,570-1 
Oct. 3° 3,370-0 11,9363 | 247-5 3-0 | 5556-8 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


pe discount market syndicate reduced 
its bid by 2d. to £99 2s. 6d. at last 
Friday’s tender and consequently the aver- 
age rate of discount hardened from 
£3 98. §.24d. to £3 9s. 10.48d. The market’s 
allotment at the basic price was reduced 
from 64 per cent to 54 per cent while total 
applications for the £280 million of bills 
offered were £18 million lower at £412 
million. This week the tender is raised 
to £290 million again while maturities will 
be only £250 million. ’ 

By contrast in the United States this 
week, where the Treasury’s new 4} year 
rate enabled it to cut back its bill issue, the 
discount rate on g1 day bills has fallen from 
4.194 per cent to 4.007 per cent and that on 
the 182 day bills from 4.895 per cent to 
4.678 per cent. 

Credit in London has continued to be 
tight and Tuesday was the only day when 
the authorities gave no help. Rates for 
overnight money have ranged up to 3 per 
cent. Bill turnover has been fairly good 
with the rate at 3; per cent for December 
maturities and “hot bills” since last 
Friday’s tender. 








MONEY RATES 
LONDON 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
412%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): EES 31935-32135 
ND ssn an enank en So MOA: 2.0200 31939-32135 
Discount houses ... 2-2!4 4 months ....... 31935-3213 

Money: 6 months ....... 31939-31116 
Day-to-Day ....... 233-3!4 Fine trade bills: 

Treasury Bills: 3 months ....... 4)4-5 
ee eT ee 3!4 4 months ....... 414-5 
PME wicctcnae 31739 6 months ....... 4'4-5!4 

NEW YORK 
Official discount % Treasury Bills: % 
rate: September 28th.... 4:°194 
(from 3!2%, 10/9/59). 4 October 5th 4.007 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 







(£ million) 





Issue Department*: 














Notes in circulation...... 2,018-5 $2,104-0 |2.108-9 
Notes in banking dept. ... 31-9 21-4 16:4 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,046-2 [2,121-8 [2,121.7 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2°5 2:5 
Banking Department: 
Deposits: 
Public accounts .......... 12-9 12:5 12:0 
Eee ee 219-1 260-3 241-2 
MM cick Caieee cies oun | 68-9 65-7 63:5 
PR iva o inp theres ekad | 300-9 338-5 316-7 
Securities: 
Government ............. 247-0 304-3 290-7 
Discounts and advances .. 17+3 8-2 47 
PT cccctbacsducnscuas’ 21-2 22-3 21-8 1957 
MC Scho bates aia 285-5 334-8 317-2 1958 ‘ 
Banking department .reserve. 32-9 22-2 17-2 
% % % I 
PN vas c 8ioasdse cue 10-9 6°5 5-4 | 
J 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 } 


Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,125 million on 
September 16th. 


“TREASURY BILL TENDERS 











Amouat (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 

















Date of 
” Average = Allotted 
Tender Offered Applied ltotted| Rate of at Max 
j . Allotment Rate* 
1958 a »%, 
Oct. 3. 270-0 | 424-8 | 260-0 74 °1-:39 | 4 

1959 

July 3 260-0 | 409-5 260-0 69 0-06 «8649 
» 10 260-0 | 431-2 250-0 69 0:22 4 
" 17) 250-0 \* 409-9 | 250-0 69 0-16 4 
"24, 230-0 | 389-2 | 230-0 69 0-13 4 
" 31) 220-0 | 385-1 | 210-0 69 8-18 =B 
Aug. 7 230-0 | 368-8 | 230-0 69 7:97. 382 
» 4. 250-0 | 407-2 250-0 69 8-13 4 
"21, 260-0 | 414-3 | 260-0 69 8:39 = 49 
"28 270-0 | 413-4 | 270-0 69 9:03 6 
Sept. 4 2900 | 396-4 | 290-0 69 9-53 
. IL) 290-0 | 453-5 | 290-0 69 8:47 ‘Si 
"18 290-0 428-5 | 290-0 69 8-13 % 
"25 290-0 | 430-0 | 290-0 69 5:24 64 
Oct. 2) 280-0 | 411-6 | 280-0 69 10-48 54 


cesarean cat teanenegpenmememnencesaeeeaTe 
* On October 2nd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 64 

secured 54 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 

offer this week was for £290 million of 91 day bills. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 







































Official Rates Market Rates: Spot a... 
; cpaibiilieiigi ceaelsstean — 57... 
95 
October 7 October | | October 2 | October 3 October 5 | October 6 October 7 8... 
959, Ap 
United States $ 2+78-2-82 2-807 16-916 | 2-807 16-916 | «2-807 16-6 2-803,-!, 2-80! 4-3 2: 80%!) » Ma 
Canadian $... sie 2°655g-34 266! 16-316 2- 6573-66 2-65'5 6-66! 6 2-65'3 65'5) 6 2°65!5; 6-664 jun 
French Fr..... 13-622-14-027 13-767g-77', | 13-+767g-77'g | 13-76!2-3, 13-763g—5, 13-753g—53 13: 7635-5 » July 
Sales CF. 5. oss 11-94-12- 547, 12-14-14!4 12-13'g-14'g | 12-137g-14!g | 12-137g-14'g 12+ 137g-14'g | 12: 14'y-34 » Au, 
Belgian Fr. ... 137-96- 140-32!,- 140-32!5- | 140-27!,- 140-22!,- 140: 10- | 140-10-— 
142-05 37'4 37'5 32!5 27', iS | I5 
Dutch Gid.... 10- 48-10-80 10-5834,-59 | = 10-58! 4-!5 10-575g—7, 10-57!4-!5 10-563,-57 | 10 577¢-58 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11 -59'4—-11-9234 11-7234-73 | 11-72!'-34 11 +72!g-3, 11-72-72", 11-7 135-53 11-72! 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00!, 80-15-30 | 80-15-30 80- 15-30 80- 15-30 80: 15-30 80: 15-30 
Italian Lire ... 1725-1775 174034-41 |: 17405,~7, 17403g—5, 1740! 4-5 1739395, 1740-'4 
Swedish Kr... | 14°3734-14-59!,4 14-SO05g-7g | «14+ 5014-3, 14-50!4-!, 14-50!4-!, 14-49!,-3,4 14-50'e~e 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-325g-7g |: 19-317g-32'g 19-313 4-32 19-32!'4-32! 19-32!'4-!, 19 32134 
Norwegian Kr. 19-71-20-30!, 20 -003g-5, 20-003 3-53 20-00! —3, 20-00! g—3, 19-991 4-15 19:°99-'4 
One Month Forward Rates 
EI OE i wins ss cone enese Ig-'gc. dis | Ig—lge. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—lgc. dis Ig—'4c. dis ig—'gc. dis 
CANE 40 sas acims cen cker ses 'y—5gz. dis | = !9—5gc. dis 3g—'oc. dis 3g—lac. dis 3g—'oc. dis 51 4-7i¢ ¢.dis 
NOON Wis. cc wacasenascoshueses ig—5gc. dis Ig—Sgc. dis '4-34c. dis '\4-34c. dis '4-34c. dis '4—3ac dis 
errr erry I'4-Ic. pm I'g-Ic. pm I4-Ic. pm I'4-Ic. pm I4-Ic. pm I'4-1c. pm 
OP s ince ecetscc ce treew es 5c. on-par | 5c. pm-par 5c. pm-par 2c. pm-3c. dis par-Sc. dis par-Sc. dis 939 
DEY GES tad ote cceses casuus 5g—3g7. pn. \4c. pm—par — 'gc. pm—'gc. dis, par—'4c. dis par-'gc. dis par-!2¢. dis oa 
eee rere lo-'4pf. pm | 'g-lgpf. pm 15-l4pf. pm 3g—'gpf. pm ‘apf. pm-par 3g! apf. pm 3 tee 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Uintek GES canscccdsnsescas “1e=714¢. dis 3g—'ac. dis 3g—'oc. dis 3g—loc. dis 516-71 6c. dis s 6-7 1g6- as m9, May 
PON DE cicnicccangescuemenece 134-!7gc. dis 15g-134c. dis 15g—I'oc. dis 13g-I!5c. dis 13g—I'oc. dis 15) 6-17 166 Sa June 
eet eee cai ine ROMOR Rast 33g-3'ec. pm | 3!p-3!gc. pm | 3!p-3!gc. pm | 3!9-3'gc. pm | 33g-3!gc. pm 3-3 ¢- “ » jul 
eee ee 13g—l'gpf. pm | 13g-I!gpf. pm | 13g-I'gpf. pm | 7g—Sgpf. pm Sg—3gpf. pm sep. P 4 hes 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/6!4 250/5 250/5 250/634 250/7's 








(') | 
ba 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


The United States alee 
Prices and Wages ......... Sept. 26th Enteral Traee c<<.ncccace Oct. 3rd 
Manpower and Output.... Sept. 19th Industrial Profits.......... Sept. 5th 
Monthly averages or calendar months except where 
annual rates are shown. OVERSEAS 
Western Europe Statistics... Aug. 29th Rlnited Seates sc cccccccnes This week 








PRICES AND WAGES 





Average weekly earn- 


Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices - oe ings to manclacnering 
All F T sega P At 1958 
com- arm . . erms site index | At current t 
modities.| products All items Food Clothing Housing Import Export of trade prices prices 
1947-49=109 1948= 100 1939=100 $ 

INS. «: caghaabdigeg te mia ateaarnas 50-1 “36-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 76-1 42 48 88 100-0 23 - 86 49-62 
EL, so secu sem ahs em aea ate 117-6 99:9 120-2 115-4 106-9 125-6 124 tht 112 331-4 82-39 84-68 
acs x0 weuemwakmmmne dea 119-2 94-9 123-5 120-3 107-0 127-7 118 110 107 340°9 83-50 83-50 
DENN: «ox Ctaneteaguatees 119-9 90°-8 124-0 117-7 107-3 128-8 116 110 105 425-3 90-32 89-96 
) IMD cates dabtuewtauns 119-7 89:8 124°5 118-9 107-3 128-9 eee hea isa 419-0 91-17 90-45 
~ CUM. ccneee bbs keeweaenn 119-5 88-4 124-9 119-4 107-5 129-0 one iis aa 434-3 89-87 88-89 

PUENTE ok ccbicecseues 119-1 87-0 124:°8 118-3 103-0 129-3 aed oe ee 433-9 88-70 wis 





ES 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 


eT 





. Gross Manufacturing production Building ° Civilian employment! 
iS Yop 
national é 
- product? peas Durable goods Non-durable goods pic Unem- 
: Seasonally pro- Chemicals | seasonally a Be ployed as 
| adjusted | duction Total Metals Vehicles, Total Textiles, and adjusted force ae Ss tehoue 
7 annual “a * clothing petroleum] annual aco 
Pia products — seasonally 
$ billion 1947-49= 109; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 
| Bech s:6 aint oma wan nen ve 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
) Dees vc pone ae wae 442:°5 143 160 131 213 130 105 172 47-8 67,946 65,011 4:3 
Se eee 441-7 134 141 104 187 130 103 170 49-1 68,647 63,966 6:8 
Ts <evekaetananen'ees ) ( 150 164 149 211 142 119 188 56:0 68,639 65,012 5-3 
BINS Kaa peks <oeue Res > 484:5 Kx 153 169 154 214 144 122 199 56:0 69,405 66,016 49 
WHE cccuvadaunweeaanee J L 155 172 150 216 144 123 193 55:9 71,324 67,342 49 
| (TE ass beus abedeeeeses oat 153 168 108 218 146 126 19) 55°5 71,338 67,594 5-1 
, err eee eee baa 149 159 64 215 146 125 190 54:9 70,667 67,241 §-5 
| 
6 
4 TRADE 
4 
_ Personal All business? Total retail? Imports for US consumption Exports of US Volume of trade 
vl con- merchandise 
The sumption® Crude Semi- Finished 
— Annual Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total materials manuf'res. Total goods Imports Exports 
rates 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948 = 100 
By ko cadeeewhawctaral 67-6 10-8 20:1 3-5 5:5 190 62 4\ 260 139 76 53 
RETO 6 «care aeeeewdens a 284:8 56:3 90:7 16-7 24-5 1,079 266 243 1,723 982 147 149 
(OPE Sitter es rendenatirakext 293-0 54:0 85-1 16-7 24-0 | 066 233 221 1,475 909 152 130 
PPPOE 6c isvocadewaveda ) f 60-6 87-6 18-0 24-5 1,209 237 258 1,452 925 179 127 
i RD MMEEA-« asi a eciatne eRe > 311-2 \< 61-5 83-3 18-2 24-5 1,247 246 262 1,535 958 182 136 
4: ell wre EEE J L 62-0 89-3 18-2 24-8 1,336 288 306 1,410 858 sa <a 
= Ps. 3eh dae conn ase ee 61-7 89-8 18-3 25-0 1,236 aad aaa 1,454 869 
. NL cca Sacgigeeutoet ie aie ane 18-1 aad 1,191 wn nal 1,384 aoa 
iS 
58 
3 PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
ee Personal income® Consumer credit Banking statistics} Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 
"a F . Surplus 3-month Taxable Corporate 
Total en ecmiie Total instalment pod Loans Total or Treasury Govt. Aaa 
dis deficit bills bonds5 bonds 
a $ billion; seasonally $ billion; $ billion; 
a adiusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
c. 0S By 
<. di 4 a k's: « wh aoe saad Sop ear 72-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 —- 39 0-023 an 3-01 
f. pm Mg ttt tese eee 350-6 247-7 11-8 44-77 34-10 76:2 93-9 69-4 + 1-6 3-267 3-47 3-89 
Bais. denis preteae marx ater 359-0 248-7 14-2 45-07 33-87 87-0 98:2 71-9 — 2:8 1-839 3-43 3-79 
s ie 
ge oe RE OE 381-3 269-7 12-0 45-79 35-03 83-1 102-4 6:2 — 0-7 2-851 4-08 4:37 
c. oT" OM: . cueticebede casas 383-8 271-7 12-1 46-72 35-81 81-2 104-3 8-6 + 1:4 3-247 4-09 4-46 
EMCI > .scxcaeeetasees. 384-0 271-6 11-9 47-26 36-45 81-4 105-8 6°6 — 3-3 3-243 4-11 4°47 
PROG  ccattiionos vas 381-4 269-0 11-2 47-91 37-05 80-5 107-2 6:3 — 0-6 3-358 4-10 4-43 
74 


(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (2) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of period. (3) All commercial 
banks. (4) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (5) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years. (6) Revised series from 1957 onwards. 
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A. J. MYLREA 
W. G. BACON 
C. L. PROVERBS 
4, L. HALLIDAY 


A. C. LAW 

J. W. WHITTALL 
J. S. DAVIDSON 
A. G. BACON 


8. 


REED, SHAW & McNAUGHT 


AND 


B. L. JOHNSON WALTON CO. LTD. 


INSURANCE AGENTS & AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


announce that effective 1st October, 1959, 
their businesses will be merged 


Representing in Canada 


Guardian Assurance Company, Limited (London, Eng.) 

The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company Limited 
The London Assurance 

The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited 

North British and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
Northern Assurance Company Limited 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited 


Alliance Assurance Company, Limited 

Atlas Assurance Company Limited 

The British Crown Assurance Corporation, Limited 
British Traders’ Insurance Company, Limited 
Caledonian Insurance Company 

The Century Insurance Company Limited 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Limited 


Phoenix Assurance Co 


The Royal Exchange A: 


25 Adelaide St. West, Toronto, Canada @ Cable Address Reedanson 
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re Gou Tnterceted in Japan? 


Then, you'll be in- 
terested in what 
The Bankof Tokyo 
can do for you. 


ys ¢ se 


a Fate! 





Ye LONDON OFFICE +x 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2, England. 


FEDERAL 
DATED 
Yr OVERSEAS OFFICES +x CONSOLIDA 
New York, San Francisco, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, INVESTMENTS = 
Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, 1 
Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and |5 Representative Offices ia LIMITED 
Other Countries. Group Assets Exceed £1,250,000 i 
offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 
yx DOMESTIC OFFICES + investment . . . : 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and Other Main Cities in 14% on Bank Deposit i 
Japan. Accounts ! I 
1% without tax deduction, I 
on Fixed-Term Bank 
Just call on us at Deposits! : 
Industrial Banking gives you ex- I 
TH E RB ANK OF TOKYO LTD cellent security, highest interest | 
° “ rates, a or I 
. . For full information on this 
Head Office: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN safe and rewarding investment, ZB 
post this coupon today... y 








quoo PENS Hic 7& 





The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Pearl Assurance Company, Limited 


mpany Limited 


The Prudential Assurance Company Limited (of England) 


ssurance 


The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 
Sun Insurance Office Limited 





eyh Transfer 





To: The Deposits Director, 
FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C4 | 
Please send me, without obliga- | 
tion, full details of your Industrial | 
Banking investment services in- | 
cluding a free copy of Brochure 
E2. 
| 
Se eSpace —| 
EE siisitotincn. 7 
a 
| 
| 
il 


ecrccncccccsccossecscooscsevseccssescsssceseoretnameceoose 





, 1959 
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SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 












Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 268,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzer'and and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspondents 
throughout the world the-Swiss Credit Bank, one of 
the oldest and largest in Switzerland, provides an 
efficient service for all kinds of banking transactions. 





Please address your enquiries to the Head Office in 
Zurich, or to: 


The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 

4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 

London, E.C.2 







Affiliated Companies 

Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 

New York Montreal 














The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON’ EC2 











MAKE THE 


MIDDLE EAST 


YOUR MARKET 


The countries of the Middle East may be new 
names in the files of many seeking to expand their 
export business. The Eastern Bank Limited, 
which is associated with the Chartered Bank, 
has had fifty years’ experience of trade, finance 
and industry in the Middle East and has 
established an extensive system of branches in 
the area. 

Merchants and manufacturers are invited to 
utilise the banking services availab!e at the Bank’s 
head office in the United Kingdom and its 
branches in the Middle East and_ elsewhere. 


Copies of Eastern Almanac 1959, a guide to the 
overseas organisation of the Bank and its 
associates, will be sent on application to the 
Accountant oi the Bank. 








BRANCHES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


LEBANON, BAHRAIN, IRAQ, QATAR, 
HADHRAMAUT, TRUCIAL COAST, 
ADEN, AND ALSO IN PAKISTAN, 
INDIA, CEYLON, SINGAPORE, 
MALAYA, ASSOCIATED BANK— 
THE IRANO BRITISH BANK TEHERAN 
(INCORPORATED IN IRAN). 


sutton 
EASTERN 



























BANK LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.3. 











— 


90 
PMT TU 


MERCANTILE 
BANK LTD 


For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been intimately 
associated with the principal commercial centres 
of the East, and with a network of branches 
in Asian countries is well equipped to give 
expert guidance on all matters affecting Eastern 
Trading supplemented by a comprehensive 
banking service. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, £C3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
BurMA’* SINGAPORE* HONGKONG* MAuriTIUs* THAILAND 
JAPAN 


Every description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 


(WAU 


iNT 









- CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


(eb) 











LONDON 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


BRANCHES IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, NORTH 
AFRICA, THE SUDAN, AND SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, IRAN, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
REUNION ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Head Office PARIS Registered Office LYONS 























qi 
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anada 


Largest in Canada 


This bank, with over 860 branches from 
coast to coast, is the largest in the country. 
Assets exceed $4,000,000,000. Branches in 
the Caribbean area and South America, 
London, Paris, New York. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.t 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 960 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 








BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 


NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID , Rials  § 2,000,000,000 
RESERVES (Banking Dept.) Rials 740,000,000 
DEPOSITS (Banking Dept.) Riale 34,327,517,684 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Gver 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iras 
New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations im force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


3 SEG. & 


= 


37 fog 


3 


eS & ms 


‘ss veeVvVrtesgyveemftt. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


'-RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LIMITED 
DATA PROCESSING IN STEXL 
A SENIOR ASSISTANT 


is required for the 
GROUP ORGANISATION & METHODS DEPARTMENT 


to sdy varied and interesting data processing problems in 
esablished und new units of the Company in Eng‘and 
and Wales. 


Tk essential qualifications are practical experience in 
gums investigation and in the operation of Hollerith or 
gM equipment. An accounting qualification or appropriate 
University degree would be an advantage. 


The work will not be confined to punched card applications 
pet will also cover the general O & M work encountered in 
a large organisation and computer feasibility studies. 


The department is based at the large integrated steel works 
a Ebbw Vale, Monmouthshire, but some travelling to other 
Sections will be mecessary. 


Preferred age is 28-40. 


Those interested should write for further particulars and an 
application form to :— 


Management Development Department. ~ 
RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LIMITED, 
__47, Park Street, London, W.1. 


. 





COMMERCE LECTURER 


Lecturer in Commercial subjects required by large 
Oil Company for work in Middle East. The selected 
candidate will be required to prepare Iragi apprentices 
and adult employees for the R.S.A. examination at 
Intermediate and Advanced level and to assist in 
“on the job” training of accounts apprenticcs. 
Applicants should possess a degree in Commerce or 
equivalent qualification and previous teaching 
experience in a Technical or ‘Commercial College. 
Teaching Diploma and business experience essential. 
Age limit 35. Service, which is recognised as teaching 
service for pension purposes by the Ministry of 
Education, is on three year (renewable) contracts with 
pensionable pay not less than £1,300 per annum, p'us 
large local currency allowances. Annual leave with 
paid passages. Fully furnished accommodation 
provided at nominal rental but owing to shortage of 
married quarters applicants should be prepared for 
initial separation.—Write in detail, quoting No. 808. 
to Box No. 2899, c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., 
Gateway House, London, E.C.4. 


ESEARCH DLPARTMENT of Civil Service Trade Union 

requires young Graduate with good Honours Deerce 
(preferably in Economics with associated studies in Statistics) 
as Assistant Research Officer. Analysis of salary data arising 
from Civil Service pay research unit reports will form the 
major part of the work but the normal run of trade union 
research will also be covered. Contract, subject to probation 
of six months, for a minimum period of three years and 
maximum of five years. Starting pay dependent on age and 
Qualifications but not less than £655 per annum. Five-day 
week. Four weeks’ annual leave. Superannuation provision. 
Canteen available.—Apply to the General Secretary, Institution 
| o Professional Civil Servants, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
28 Broadway. London, S.W.1. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER 


A manufacturing and commercial organisation wish 
‘o appoint an EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OFFICER to extend and develop the present educa- 
uonal and training facilities within the organisation. 





It is desirable that candidates should possess a 
University Degree but Members of Professional 
| Institutions with experience in industry will be 


considered. 


A commencing salary of between £1,.250-£1,500 per 
annum is envisaged. 


Applications should be made 
Si\ing full details. to Box 1214, 


in strict confidence, 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 


LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


| Appl cations are invited for the above position. 

1 ea calety, scales en — are: Grade Il, £A1,450 x 
| £41,630; an irade I, 63 — £A2 

IM APpointment will be ot ia ‘cline oft :  erades 


offere ithi i cs 
a ” to qualifications om an presses 
ag further particulars and information as to the method of 
eet on are obtairab'e from The Secretary. Association of 
Lona ties, Of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square 
Mdon. W.C.1. ' 
Applications 
November 30 
Registered as a Newspaper. 
SS, Lid., London, 





nee in Australia and London, on 


Published by The Economist 


| 





r. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y.. Post Office. 
E.C.4, i Newspaper Ltd., at 22 


ESSO WEST AFRICA, INC. 
ASSISTANT CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
ESSO WEST AFRICA, INC., require immediately an Assistant Chief Accountant 
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for their Lagos Office. He will, with the other Assistant Chief Accountant, in a 
department consisting mainly of Nigerian staff, be responsible for functions including 
Attest, Cashier,;Payroll, General Services, Sales Records, Stocks, Financial Accounting, 


Statistics, and Systems & Methods. 


Salary will depend on qualifications and experience. Furnished quarters are 


available at low rental; leave and relocation allowances are generous. 


Fares of the 


successful candidate and his family will be paid to and from Lagos. 


Candidates should have supervisory experience of at least some of the functions 
listed above, and a recognised accounting qualification. An important requirement will 


be ability to train local- staff. 


Write or telephone, quoting reference AWA 3 to J. S. Fripp, 
ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED, 


16, Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 


XPERIENCED WORKS MANAGER, aged 30-45, required 
for factory covering 24,000 square feet in the Old Hill, 


Birmingham, areca, manufacturing motor car accessories and 
light pressings. Contributory pension scheme and life 
insurance. Apply in writing, giving full details of experience, 
and previous places of employment, together with any 
references available. State salary required. All applications 
will be treated as confidential.—Box 1209. 





~ QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 


COURTAULDS 
ACCOUNTANT with 


QUALIFIED 
industrial experience to be 
the Accountant of a subsidiary company near 
London. He would be responsible to the Board for 
all Financial and Costing matters inc'uding the 
installation of a Management Accounting system. 
Prospects are good and could include future transfers 
to more senior positions in the Courtaulds Group. 
Age 30-35. 


Candidates should write. giving full details of 
age, education, qualifications and experience, to the 
Director of Personne) COURTAULDS LIMITED, 
16 St.. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting 
teference number G.93. 


requires a 


OYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS invites 

applications for a senior executive post. newly created 
within the salary range £2,000 — £3,000 per annum. There is 
u pension scheme. 

The :ask wi'l be to create a better understanding of the 
function of the architect in all its social, economic and 
aesthetic aspects and to relate this locally and nationally to 
the policy of the Institute and its Allied Socicties. He will 
also co-ordinate the Institute’s existing activities directed to 
these ends. 

Further information and app'‘ication forms (to be returned 
not later than October 31st) from the Secretary. Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
O. & M. ASSISTANT 


Monsanto Chemicals Limited require an assistant 
to study and develop clerical methods and procedures 
in their London Administration Denartment. The 
job requ‘res keen analytical power and ability to work 
with others. It offers an ideal opportunity for a’ man 
aged about 25-35 years to progress in this ficld in an 
expanding company. 

Experience or training in commerce, economics or 
accounting would be an_ advantage, although fu'l 
training will be given. Good prospects and salary. 
Non-contributory pension scheme. 

Picase send written applications to DL. 107. 
Personnel Department, Monsanto Chemicals Limited. 
oe House, 10-18 Victoria Street, London, 


For .urther appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 18! 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


GRADUATE SCHOOL IN HIGHWAY AND 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


In connection with the expansion of the Graduate School 
in Highway and Traffic Enginecring, applications are invited 
for the following posts: 


LECTURESHIP IN_TRAFFIC ENGINEERING— 
STATISTICS 


The person appointed will join the Traffic Enginecring 
section to deal with the analysis of experimental results. A 
good degree in statistics is essential. Experience in the 
application of statistics to traffic prob'ems would be an 
advantage but is not essential as the candidate will receive 
the appropriate guidance. 


LECTURESHIPS IN ROAD MATERIALS 
(three vacancies) 


(a) Concrete, (b) Bitumens, Tars and Asphalts. (c) Soils. 
Applicants for any of these three sub-sections should have 
specialised knowledge in design, laboratory and site work. 

These appointments will carry F.S.S.U and family 
al’owance benefits. Initial stipends, in the scale £900 x £50 
to £1,350; £1,350 x £75 to £1,650, will be related to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Applications (four copies) with the names of three referees, 
should be sent before October 19, 1959, to the Deputy Registrar, 
The University. Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone, 





Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept. 
Whitehall 


Univ. 
fees. 


Statistical, 
E P 


Dept. P16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


for Examinations—University, 
Secretarial, i 
General Certificate 
(non-examination) courses 
for free 
or subjects 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


Telephone No.: WHtehall 2134. 





LARGE progressive Group of Companies needs a graduate 
: to undertake research development work. The technical 
side of the Group is expanding rapidly, and promotion 
Prospects are excellent. A degree in Science, Mathematics or 
Enginecring; an ability to work with production staff, and 
some management potential will be looked for. A very 
thorough training given to the right man.—Box 1210. 


YOUNG ECONOMIST 

required for Economic Research Section with main 
emphasis on commoditics. Applicants should be 
ab’e to express themselves well. to carry out and 
develop independent studics but should enjoy working 
in a closcly integrated team. <A sound knowledge of 
statistics would be helpful. Salary according to age, 
<soeienes and qualifications.—For further particulars 
apply : 

Personnel Officer. 

Materials Supply Division, 

Dun'op Rubber Co. Ltd., 

St. James’s House, 

23-24 King Strect, 

St. James's, 

London, S.W.1. 


H® ADMISTRESS’S Personal Secretary required for Inde- 
pendent Boarding School, 25 mi'es from London. Highly 
responsible and confidentia: post; initiative and organising 
ability essential. Unusual and interesting range of work in 
conjunction with two junior secretaries. Resident or non- 
resident. Wee%-ends free. Excellent salary.—Apply Box 1208. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
COMPTROLLER/FINANCE EXECUTIVE 


Secretary of £50 million group and former senior manage- 
ment consu‘tant, academically and professionally qualified as 
economist, chartered secretary and cost accountant, desires 
fuller employment with a dynamic organisation. 

Now receives £3.500 plus. Will justify more by exploitation 
of his under-used capacity.—Box 1204. 


WISS, 30 years, secks responsible post in commercial 
concern for OVERSEAS appointment. Ten = years’ 
commercial experience (resident) in the Far East.—-Box 1212. 
PROPERTY 
SAVE INHERITANCE TAXES 
Discerning investors avoid inheritance tax by 


investing in BAHAMAS REAL ESTATE consistently 
showing high annual appreciation. 

_ Five newly built modern two- to four-bedroom houses 
in exc'usive DICKS POINT area of NASSAU—prize- 
winning  architecture—quality construction—Westing- 
house Electric kitchen and laundry equipment— 
servants’ quarters—-beautifully landscaped with palms 


and citrus trees. FOR SALE 
NEPTUNE LANE, LIMITED 
NASSAU BAHAMAS 


P.O. BOX 443 TELE: 6276 
EDUCATION AND COURSES 
B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY _ 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
successfully prepares students for this Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for those 
secking executive appointments in commerce or industry. 


government or municipal posts.—Prospectus giving details of 


U.C.C. Courses for other London Degrees, G.C.E.. Law 
Exams.. etc., from Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 


university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—-Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 


2 Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two examinations for London 
B.Sc. Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 

‘ 1,149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond. Univ. 
B.Sc.Econ. exams. 1950-58 Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, 
other exams.—Prospectus (mention cxam) from 

Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E LL.B.. Director of Studies, 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


Law. Accountancy, 
Management, Export, Commercial, 
of Education, etc. Also many practical! 

in business subjects.—Write today 
and/or advice, mentioning examination 
in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2) 


Costing, 
Civil Service, nercial 


prospectus 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


» Ottawa. 


Printed in England by St. Clements 
Postage on 


1511. this issue: UK 4d. Overseas 5d. 
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